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PREFACE 


Tins book is a revision of the solume, Gwitf/infe ont/ Coirwc/iii/j in 
the C/<Mrroom, and it also represents a rcMsion m a point of Mcvt 
It is concerned primarily t^ith those pcnonnci services uhidi hate been 
generally known as guidonee serMces. ihm ihe leaclier and the sdiool 
counselor are the tuo professional individuals who are the major con 
cems of this book *nie fact that the particular functions of other 
personnel uorken, such as the scliool p$)cliologist. the school social 
worker, the visiting teaclicr and the school nune, maj lie mcntioncil 
onl) bricH} should not be taken to mein that the) are of mtnor im 
jxirtance HoHcscr, it is the feeling of the aiilhor ihai in the nuxlern 
American school, it is ihc tcadicr and the school counselor v>Iio arc 
the two primary individuals involved m ptipil personnel services It n 
about them, and the pupil personnel services in whidi ihej are in 
tohed, thii ihis book u imttcn TTierr are sharp diflerencrs, however, 
benveen the leadicrand ihc school counselor, and eadi performs unique 
funcifons which cannot be jicrformcd b> the oilier 
My thanks lo June ffolmes and Larry Litwacl of Uoston Vtmenu). 
who aided m the revision of two of the diapters. 
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one 


THE CULTURE 
AND THE SCHOOL 


Just as a guidance or pupil personnel services department cannot 
afford to isolate itself from the rest of the school, so the school cannot 
afford to isolate itself from the community t^hicli supports it Nor 
can the community isolate itself from the general Amencan culture, 
any more than the American culture can build walls along its shores 
Co isolate itself from the rest of the world ^Vhether we like it or 
not, the world has suddenly shrunk, and everyone is becoming involved 
in what happens to everyone else It would seem fitting, then, to 
introduce this book on pupil personnel services in the school, and the 
role of the teacher and the counselor in these services, by first looking 
at the culture m which the school exists, then at the school in which 
the personnel services exist, and then, finally, at the actual pupil 
personnel services 


FUNDAMENTAL 

AMERICAN CULTURAL PRECEPTS 


Most Americans would probably accept the following concept of the 
culture as given by Hoebel * 

IE Adamson Hoebel Alan in the Pnmittve World New York McGraw Hill, 1958 
P 7 
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Culture 15 the sum total of integrated learned behavior patterns whiclt arc 
charactcrutic of the members of a soacty and whicli are therefore not the 
result of biological inhcrit-mce 


Most tvould probably also agree iltat, Iile most cultures, the Amen 
can culture shows a process of selection, well described by Benedict ® 

The cultural pattern of any civilizauon makes use of a certain segment of 
the great arc of potential human purposes and motivations The great 
arc along which all possible human hehavtois arc distributed is far too 
immense and too full of contradictions for any one culture to utilire even 
any considerable portion of it Selection i$ the first requirement 

It \\ould appear that those sociologists and anthropologists who 
might be considered as ' experts of the culture can identify, in a some- 
what specific and discrete fashion, the existence of an American culture, 
esen though some might look down their noses and say tliat it is a 
somesvhat uncultured culture In discussing the various aspects of tlze 
culture and its relationship to the individual, one might keep in mind a 
comment by Opier > 

Tlie fact is tint culture is not a tiniform mold completely determining kinds 
of affect wsociatcd with parental or sibling relationships and the exact 
quality of self and sexual identification It does however favor certain 
stress systems and sanction given styles of emotional expression Since 
culture IS interpreted wttiim people and often in vneonsaous depth u 
cannot be considered external m the meanings aspitaiions and strivings 
of us carriers ^Vhlle all cultures subserve invariant imperauves of every 
soao<ultura] order such as majutaining systems of social control presuge 
production and distribution child rearing or assigning significant mean- 
ings to human existence and interpersonal ties such universal human 
needs are met differently depending on cultural evolution and cultural 
epoch 

Let us look now at several precepts whiclv would appear to be perti 
nent to the American culture at its present stage of evolution and in its 
present epoch * 

1 A first basic concept is that man directs ins own flestiny, and that 
material and soaal conditions of life are improvable The American 
culture IS not one where a man humbly accepts his low position in life, 
and assumes that he can do nothing about it From rail splitter to 

2R F Benedict Patlerw of Culture Boston Houghton ^flfi0ln jffSt P 237 
s Marvin K OpJer Fnmies and OiganiiaUon in Individual and Group Behavior 
A Conceptual FiaroeiiorJi Gronp PsychMherapv 9 200 300 December 1956 
* A more deuiled discussion of these points appeared in Aaenesn Culture in 
I crspective an unpublished paper by E A^mson Itoebel 
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President, despite the opulence currently associated with presidential 
figures, IS a dream Uiat is a \er> real part of the American culture, and 
there is a firm belief that somehow, some\\ay, one can really become 
what he wants to become Americans are materialistic, and it is m 
terestmg to note that the) sometimes apjiear to be \cr) apologetic 
about this, as if the) should be ashamed of themseUes Very often an 
American will admit, sadl), * \es, I guess it is true that we re material 
istic.” ^Vhlle one may question too much m the way of materialism, 
the real altitude of many of those who crilicize the materialism of 
America is simply tnv) of the * have not' directed against the "have ' 
The America of today is like the America of yesterday m that it 
usually honors the man who does things Qr makes things, as he did in 
the frontier days The admired men were those who opened the trails 
and tamed the country — the ranchers and the covs boy s and the farmers 
The preachers and the teachers didn’t have much effect, and vsere 
generally held in low esteem, and often in open contempt Even today, 
the few times that teachers or preachers appear m movies or television 
dramas of the Old West they are portray^, at best, as people to be 
pitied rather than admired 

The income of a penon who makes the product of an idea is usually 
far greater than that of the penon who created the idea, and often 
the one who sells the product makes even more Even education is 
centered in doing or making, and the p-irt of education that receives 
the most m the way of federal support is that part of the system where 
there is some visible end product — a missile, for example The re- 
cent spurt in interest in education, and in ihe prov ision of more federal 
moneys for it, has not been because Americans have suddenly felt that 
they should become a more understanding and broadly educated 
people It IS pnmanly because we are falling behind other people, 
particularly tlie Russians, in the production of goods, pariiailarly m 
struments of death and destruction The hero is the scientist or tecli 
nician, not the artist or historian It is a blow to the American people 
to have to accept another country as fii^t m the production of some- 
thing and Sputnik was a blow not so much because of what it might 
mean to America but more simply because it meant that another 
country had been able to do something that we had been unable to do 
The feeling that we direct and control our own destiny has also spilled 
over and affected our attiude toward other countries and we have had 
an imiaiing habit of assuming that everyone else wants to be like us 
This precept lias also posed a problem for the pros ision of personnel 
services, in that their results are often intangible Many a personnel 
director has found that the only way he can justify his existence is to 
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praiuce some empirical esiilcnce ot the results of his labors sudi as an 
iniproi ement in lire children s gnnles a liiglier number of students ad 
muted to college more students getting better jobs and so on Vet) 
often a criterion of success sucli as the deselopinent of greater self 
understanding would he quite unacceptable to the members of a school 
commutee 

2 Another ailtural precept— an outcome ot the fwt really — is 
that ne teml to be a rational and pragmatic people rather than a 
m)stical or religious people TJie average American doesn t pray for 
things to happen He goes out and mattes them happen and thus 
things happen more frequently m America than m most countries 
other than m those whose people are even more pragmatic than Amen 
cans If an American can i understand something he is not likely to 
ask for divine help or go through some mystical ritual He sits down 
and Viorks out an nnstscr and even though his coins are engraved In 
God We Trust it is fairly obvious that he trusts m himself primarily 
Even religion his become loud and brassy rather than quiet and 
contemplative It is intriguing to notice fans of a fooiball team from 
Our Lady of Sorrows High School scrciming death and destruction 
to the opposing team from Our Home of ihe Good Sljcphcrd) Church 
aticnchnce too is probably more representative ot a societal requisite 
than ft IS of a religious belief Oiurcli attendance is considered some 
thing of a necessity among business lenders like heading up charitable 
and educational organitalions and pohtical figures particuhrly make 
sure that they have some pictures taken inditanng that they are devout 
All of this of course may be pro-church but it is basically anti 
religious 

This pragmatism has got us to where vve are but at the same time 
It carries with it the seeds of destruction We may look askance at 
some religious otxler wliicli considers the contemplation of one s navel 
as a basic necessity but we miy wonder also about a culture vvhich can 
produce mednnicnl and technologicil womlers and yet not be able to 
develop in man the attitudes so that be can use Uiese marvels for some 
purpose other than Ins own destruction 
3 Another precept is that of equality of opportunity for self 
realization The former precept that man is mister of his own soul also 
means that every man should havi: the diance to show who he is and 
whit he can do This may be one of die reasons wlvy there has really 
never been such a thing is a profesuoml peacetime irmy in the United 
States The American may liave made a good fighting man when he 

had to be one but he lived for theday when he could get out andvery 

few Americans m peacetime want the regimented life of the armed 
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services. Rarely indeed has the author heard a young man speak in 
anything but negative terms about his recent ttvo-year or six-month 
hitch in the armed forces. One of the attractions of college life, or life 
in the "Peace Corps," is that it may postpone or delay indefinitely the 
day when the draft board catches up with the young man. 

Counselors often view their function as one in whiclt they drag, 
push, or pull the unwilling student to "self-realization" and to "com- 
plete achievement of his potential." It is intriguing to note how, in 
educational circles, "under-achievement" has become almost a worse 
term than "delinquent.” ^Ve seem to definitely have accepted the idea 
that it is a sin to under-achieve, even though we are not quite sure what 
the term means, and hou’ sve svouJd measure it if sve knew what it 
meant. The under-achiever may sometimes be an individual svho is 
learning mucli, but he is not learning what the leadier wants him to 
learn. We usually praise the over-achievcr, who may be a much more 
seriously disturbed child who is trying desperately to do exactly svhat 
the teacher tells him he must do. 

This precept has not been universal, however, and the American 
negro is the most conspicuous example of one to whom it does not 
always apply, although this lack of application is more noted in some 
parts of the country than in others. More recently, too, the law of the 
land has been stressing the rights of all people, although not all people 
are accepting the law of the land. 

We may wonder, too, if this resistance to authority and control is 
something which is gradually disappearing in the American culture. 
In many states, for example, the worker cannot find a job unless he is 
a true and loyal member of a union; a college student cannot benefit 
from the National Defense Education Act unless he swears that he is 
a true-blue American who does not want to overthrow the government 
of the United Stales (as if a true re\'oliuionary would be concerned svith 
such a minor charge as perjury), and in some colleges even the job of 
the professor depends on his avoidance of certain touchy topics. As an 
individual becomes more and more dependent on a monolithic state, 
his individuality will almost certainly be eroded, and his freedom to be 
an individual will be lessened, 3t is a sad thing to note that many of 
the new "democracies" of Africa, oauntries Avhich have shouted loud 
and long for their freedom, are quite unwilling to grant freedom to 
their osvn people. Many of the new voices in the United Nations, those 
who talk the loudest about democraty and freedom, conveniently forget 
about their suppression of opposition among their own people, and 
doing away with a free press is often one of the first acts in a “new 
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democracy Too ofien ihe white imperialist is being replaced b\ the 
black autocrat ami the onl) difference to most of the ciiucns is that 
the club that strikes them is lieM by a black hand rather than a white 
one 

Nevertheless, ev en though our current President of the United States 
represents throe generations of millionaires and even though the com 
petitors for his position arc most likely to be individuals who also 
rc])resent greit ucalth still ihejcare people tv hose families have rmde 
money in the goo«l old American waj Waking money m a possibly 
questiomble waj is sometimes considered to be more of an indication 
of the achievement of the American dream than being involved m an 
occupation m wludi one does not earn very mucli money — for ex 
ample being a sdioal counselor It is ahvays astonishing to note how 
political figures can be sliown to be involved in questionable and un 
ethical practices and then come back and be re elected by their gTaie- 
ful constituents wlio seem to harbor a sort of sneaking admiration for 
them 

4 A final ailtural precept is that our values he ahead rather than 
behind tis This again is a fairly natural aspect of a young a growing 
and a dynamic society and politicians are frequently elected on die 
basts of promises of diange and doing something new even when times 
are good Children growing up take for gnnted the idet that things 
will diange and will be different when they are adults The rate of 
change may be accelerating but the youth of today are not greatly dis 
(iirbcd by this since this is to them a nonnal prttern The anxie 
ties of youth that are often discussed by the older generation are 
simply the anxieties of the oldsters These are often not shared by die 
young although the old rerlly looking at themselves think they see 
them in their diiMren If youth do grow up disturbed and anxious it 
IS not because of the anxieties of the present liay but rather betause of 
the anxieties of the older generation which have been drilled into them 
As long as the parents were strong and courageous the children of die 
western pioneers were not parttctiJarl} disturbed by the possibility that 
their scalps ind those of iheir parents might be lifted m an Indian 
md Nor is the modern diild disturbed fay the fact that he might be 
inaneratcd in an atomic blast as long as his parents are unafraid al 
though they might we would hope be concerned enough about this 
possibility to try to do something to prevent it A basic function of the 
counselor sliould be to help to strengthen the security of the child so 
that he can grow up m a rapidly changtrig culture without being de- 
stroyed by It 
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THE WORLD OE WORK 

Even if the modern American is lo spend more of his early years in 
education and more of lus hier years m retirement, he will still spend 
the greater part of his life in\oKcd in iliat task, known as a job The 
vast majority of Americans must work for a living for the greater 
part of their lives and many men think of the culture of their country 
m occupational terms Their job is for them the major reflection of 
their culture 

Although the modern American shares with hts ancestors the lot of 
workingmost of hislife the working world which vs ill face the youth of 
today tomorrow, wdl differ drastically from the world of work which 
faced his father a generation ago On the other hand, cliange is a part 
of the American culture although some adults seem to feel that present 
day youth comprise the only generation that will have to enter a world 
of work drastically different from that of a previous generation Those 
who entered the world of work during the depression of the 1930 s or 
during the war years of the 1940 s probably felt that their vsorld of 
work w’as traumattcally changed from that of their fathers loo Neser 
theless the dianges that are occunng are vast and sudden and dramatic. 
Let us look at a fesv examples of the emerging world of work of the 
very near future 

1 Some of the labor force projections make it quite clear that every 
young person is going to face a labor market that is v astly different from 
even the one of the present time These changes will be good for some, 
bad for others For example 

a Workers under 25 years of age will account for nearly half of 
the labor force growth during the 1960 s even though they will stay 
in school longer There will be a small increase among the 25 to 
34 year-old group and an actual decrease m the 35 to 44 year old 
group There will be more workers 45 years old and older, despite 
earlier retirements 

b When the 1960 decade opened production industries employed 
about 26 million as compared with about 32i4 million employed by 
service industries As the decade advances so will our technology, and 
proportiomtely fewer workers wiH be needed to produce the goods 
that we want while more workers will be needed to provide the m 
creasing services required as our standard of living goes up 

c During the coming decade the fastest growth will occur among 
professional and teclinical occupations especially among engineers 
scientists and technicians Among the manual occupations the need 
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for skilled cnftsmcn will increase but the number of iinskiUed jobs 
will cominue their longterm relative decline Tims Uie big increase 
Will ocair in those ocaipaiions requiring the most m the way of educa 
non and training The new age might be seen m a recent adsertise 
mem in a newspaper wlndi read as follosvs 

Chrysler Corporation ACTophyiiast itfissitc Division HunuviIIe Alabama 
offers an outstanding oppwriuimy m applied researcli for a quaJiGed 
Aerophysicist Incumbent will investigate problems and compile data 
concerning the em ironment of spice and planetary atmosphere to include 
composition gravitational field radiaiion tlienno-dymmic processes 
ractcantes and particles electrical chirgcs and simdar topics Further he 
will plan investigations evaluate measurements and analyze data on space 
environment 


d There will be a large increase— -approximately SO per cent — 
m the niimber of persons willing and able to work only part time be- 
cause the labor force growth svill be mostly among young people many 
ofsvhom Will still be in sdtool and among adult women many of whom 
smII base home responsibtlities 

« Tile number of people Ii\mg on farms has decreased subsian 
lially and will continue to decrease \oung people are leaving the 
firms in greater proportion titan any other age group and the persons 
svho remain on the farms will need better education and better 
training 

f The percentage of Negro workers in professional clerical sales 
and skilled jobs has doubled during the past ten years and this move 
mcni of Negroes toward better jobs will continue although tJiere is 
still a Jong tvay to go before a J^egro can expect tlie sime treatment 
as 1 sihiie man when applying for a job * 

2 Despite the increasing labor force there are many factors whidi 
at least suggest the likelihood that breaking into the labor market of 
the next decide is going to pose a much more difficult problem for the 
young worker ilnn it did m the past decade Seven! factors point to 
ihts 

o The major increase in the labor force will come among the 
young workers These represent the many babies of the boom times 
whereas the young worker of the 1950 s represented the few b-ibies of the 
depression period Thus the young applicant of 1970 will likely find 
more competition for positions than did his 19G0 pretlecessor To 


« For further lOb infbmiaeion tee such Buna i of Labor Suiisi a Vn ted Suim 
nenartment of Labor puhl cal ons as Populal an an^ Labor force Pro/eel om for 
!/T Vftud States im to 1973 Man/wer Claffenge of the 1960s Mafipo:,-er 

Ctangesinlfel960s a d the Occu^ttonal OnHa^ QuaTterly 
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make it e\en vorse, the upper class families are also reproduang in 
large numbers, so that the competition will not only be tougher m 
terms of numbers, but in terms of quality as s^ell 

b It tvill be harder to get into the labor aristocracy Even 
today, a high school diploma is still the union ticket for many positions, 
but more and more just as in the past few decades the high school di- 
ploma replaced the grade school diploma, it will be replaced by the 
college degree in the next decade 

e There will be an increase in part time workers, so that those 
holding two jobs will increase The decrease in the workday and the 
work week does not necessarily mean more jobs, often it merely means 
that more people carry two jobs 

d It IS likely that automation w til displace more people from good 
jobs than it adds to such jobs The leaching profession may be a good 
example of this, m that the teacher who is little more than a technician 
may be replaced by various machines and visual aids, and those 
teachers who remain will ascend higher on the hierarchical ladder, but 
there may not be many of them ® 

A b) product of this situation will likely be increased tension be 
tween labor and industry Labor will likely call for more money for 
less work. The four-day work week has already been suggested by some 
labor leaders although, as has been indicated, this may increase the 
number of job demands as well as the number of jobs Industry, on 
the otlier hand, will likely feel that labor will have to assume more 
responsibility for increased production per worker If the work week 
lessens, as it probably will, there may develop an enforced leisure time 
period, somewhat like the enforced leisure time of retirement America 
may thus become the first society where a major cause of neuroticism is 
the inability to make use of one's leisure time^* 

3 Of particular interest m the world of work that lies ahead is the 
role of women ^Vllh the shifting of the population from the rural to 
the urban, a number of positions for women soon became available In 
earlier years the female worker tended to be young and single, but not 
so today In 1890, seven out of ten working women vsere single, and 


« \n excellent source book on automaiion u Macbmei and the Man, Robert P Meeks 
ctl York Appleton Ccntur> Crofis 1961 

T Some of thew pomu are expanded in an unpublished paper Men. Money and 
b> Martin Dronfenbrenner Protessor of Economics Unnersily of Vfjnnc 

8The dcselopmcnt ot leisure lime as a socal problem is examined bv Max Kaplan 
In Leuufc in /tmenea Nev.\ork John Wiley and Sons 19G0 
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five of ihe ten were under 25 )cars of age Today six out of ten are 
married and five out of ten are under 40 years of age This trend will 
continue and the propartfon of uomen worLets m the labor force 
will increase in the next decade by 25 per cent, while the proportion 
of male vvorkers inaeases 15 per cent Tvso out of every fue nomen 
m 1970 will he in the labor force It is not uncommon today to see 
elementary schools staffed almost entirely by women often the janitor 
IS the only male in the building More and more of these women are 
mothers and increasingty they are mothers whose children are still 
m scliool More and more « is hlely that the child will leave an 
empty house when he goes to sdiool because mother as well as 
father has already departed for vvork and he will return to an 
empty house because neither parent has jet returned from his job 
Most young women today are being exhorted by iheir fellow female 
professionals — lady deans and presidents female industrialists female 
professors of anthropology — to shake off the shackles of the home and 
enter the business and professional world It is likely that the young 
college woman of today who intemb to get married and considers 
raising a family and looking after her home a full time job wilt be 
looked tipon as something of i traitor by many of her colleagues She 
IS told repeatedly tlut u might be all right to get married and have 
babies but at lease one sbotild prepare for a profession after tfie last 
baby is old enough to look after himself tins usually means by the 
time he can be shipped off to scliool The soaological and ailiural 
effects of the movement of the mother from the home to the work 
arena are yet to be determined but they will doubiless have an effect 
on the American ailture and on the development of the diildren 
of that ailture Once the female learns that she must have a pernia 
nent professional ocaipation and spend a good deal of time m it and 
once families learn to have a standard of living that demands two m 
comes instead of one then the woman $ work will be out of the home 
if a job is available Even ttxlay when statistics on unemployment are 
fhsniised it is often hard lo say just exactly what they mean since 
unemployed often means that one of the two members of a working 
family is out of work not both of them The return to work of one 
will mean a decrease in unemployment 

An information packet entitled IVorfing Women published by the 
Womens Bureau of the Department of Labor contains twenty-eght 
different pieces of material all dealing with occupations of women 
but none of them refer to marriage and motherhood Nor is there much 
indication of the importance of mamage ami motherhood m a book 
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on occupational planning for nomcn, mitten by a professional 
A\oman 

4 The attitude of isorkers tOA^ard their jobs is ob\iously a question 
of prime importance to eraplojees as \^eli as to employers, and yet one 
ma) ivonder in these inaeasing dajs of automation ^vhether or not the 
classic lessons of Roethhsberger and Dickson have been lost on Amen 
can industry The attitude of the worker is basic, and even if the 
employer is interested only m increased production, production is ob- 
viously tied in with the attitude of the worker toivard lus job With 
the rapid acceleration to^vard automation, se\eral trends ma) be noted 
a The craftsman of old ivas closely related to his product, and 
took pnde m it Tlie development of assembly line production, such 
as that practised bj Henry Ford, did anay with this, but now, strange 
as It may seem, the norker may be getting back to the feeling of being 
related to his product- This, m turn, may produce a more positive 
feeling of satisfaction in his job 

b Increasingly the fatigue of the worker is not muscular and 
physical, but the new enemies of the worker are mental exhaustion and 
mental tension The author is intrigued by the rapidly growing num 
ber of young Americans who have never known utter physical ex 
Iiatistion and most of those who have, have found it through sports 
and physical activities other than work Even the housewife today is 
not exhausted by her physical efforts, but rather by the tension associ 
ated, possibly, with the drabness of her job 

e More and more the new jobs are going to call for judgment and 
intelligence, for the skill of the head rather than of the hand Doing 
will become increasingly less important, necessary will be the capacity 
for thinking, so that the machine can be made to do 

It would thus seem clear that the sdiool counselor is facing a much 
different and mudi more diffinill task m helping the young to become 
equipped to work in a world where job satisfactions are to be found 
in ways much different from those of their fathers In many respects. 


orutther infoTmation on women m ihc labor force ma) be found in publications 
from such United States Coscromcni agenacf as the Department of Commerce 
nutcau of Census ihc Department of Lalior Womens Bureau the Department of 
l^r Bureau of Lalior Statistics ihc Department of Lalwr Bureau of Employment 


lOMarnuenlcW 74poleon Oeaifmhonat Ptannwg for Jl om^rn Neiv Vork Harw 
and Broil ers 19G1 ^ 

RwJ>l''tXTi:craml VV J Dickson Va/Mgemen{ and t/ie If orAer, CamhrKisx 
Harvard University 1 revs 1939 


*2 An inieresiing divcuwion of tlm sul jeet is fourvd m 
Vuiomatic Factory Uanvrd Duunm Rfvm. 36 111 


Charles R W alter Life m the 
119 January February 1938 
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the dianges coming now may uell be as drastic as those svhjch were the 
product of tJie industrial resolutitm. and coumelors should know 
enough history to be aware of the many siolent products of the in 
dustnal reiohition The counselor and tite sdiool cannot be divorced 
from, or unconcerned with, tlie individuals and agenaes and orgamza 
tions that will provide the work for the products of the school Nor 
can the eniplo>ers ignore Uie school which is, after all, the source of all 
their manpower 


BASIC PHENOMENA 
or THE AMERICAN CULTURE 

The school is a basic institution in the American ailture, and the 
counseloT should be aware of at least the following constantly dianging 
facets of his society 

1 The demands and the conditions for employment m the rapidly 
dianging ivorld of work This has already been discussed 

2 The family unit of the young suburbanite of today bears little 
resemblance to that of his parents, and practicall) no resemblance to 
that of his grandparents At the turn of this century, America was 
primarily a rural country, whereas by the year 1960. only ttvehe per 
cent of the American families svere farmers The niral family was 
authoritarian and self suffiaeni Father was the head of the household, 
and mother was the manager Three generations living in the same 
house posed no partiailar problem, since all contributed toward the 
xnaintemnee of the home and the family Even when children married, 
they would often build houses on ptrt of the original farm, and sull 
feel a loyalty toward the maintenance of the family unit In the cities 
to whidi the majority of immigrants found their way, the pattern was 
much the same, with father as the iiitocratic head of the household 
The children, not being bothered by compulsory education, were ex 
pected to help with the maintenance of the family at a fairly early age 

Such a family is today but an echo of the past and the mdustnaliza 
tion of the culture has made a marked effect on the family and on that 
institution which shapes the family — namely, marriage 

h IS a social institution ileiemmcd in toto fay culture Jfamage is the 
complex of social norms that define and control the relations of a mam^ 
pair to each other, their kintro^n. Iheir offspring and society at large It 
defines all the insiituiional demand rights, duties, immuniiics. etc of 
the pair as husband and wife’* 
iSHocbclop eit,p 28Z 
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Tust as marriage defines the relations in the famil), so the breakup 
of a marriage affects the relations m the family The picture of divorce 
as causing the breakup of the American family, howe\er, is not quite 
acairate since ^vhile it is generally known that the number of divorces 
has increased, a mucli more astounding phenomenon is that the pros 
perity of Uie last decade has resulted m a greater increase m the 
proportion of the population married than in the previous lialf cen 
tury As the marriage rate declines, so does the divorce rate, and the 
desire for marriage is seen in lire fact that 87 per cent of those who 
get divorced remarry The condemning of two individuals to live 
together for the rest of their lives regardless of how great a mistake 
their marriage might have been, is surely an anachronism that we 
could well do without Nor is mamage in America as unstable as it 
ma^ appear, compared with other countries, when one notes that not 
only do Americans tend to marry in greater numbers than m most 
countries but tliey also rairry younger In Ireland, for example, 
marriage usually ocairs when an individual is in his thirties, and in 
rural Ireland the average age for mamage is around forty It would 
thus seem that the Irishman is not quite so overcome by the appeal of 
the shy colleen as the propaganda would make us believe, or vice versal 
In some countries too, of course such as Ireland and Spam, it is almost 
impossible to get a div orce 

Another factor in the dianging family is the steady reduction m the 
number of children in the family In rural days, children were an 
economic asset and could soon be put to work to help the family 
Today, however when it is expected that every child will go to school 
for at least sixteen years children may still be a blessing but they are 
certainly no economic asset, except at income tax time In the early 
d\ys too disease was a mayor factor cowwoUvwg the of the famdy, 
but the death control of the size of the family of yesteryear is being 
replaced by the birth control of today Religion does not appear to 
be a factor affecting the sue of the family, and generally the educated, 
intelligent and professional groups are those who tend to have fewer 
children regardless of their religion While the size of families has 
recently been increasing due primarily to the boom economic con 
ditions of the past decade this may be reduced again, even if economic 
conditions remain good as the costs of having and educating children 
chmh steadily It is interesting to note too that the increase m the 
birth rate has come primarily m the educated professional group, 
where u is now fashionable lo have at least three children although 
five children arc still considered a bit strange and the professional 
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pmon nho Ins seven or eight cltiWien is looked at somewhat cmicallv 
by his colleigties ’ 

Birth control has not only reduced the number of duMren but it 
has also resulted in having ditldren in the early years rather ilnn 
throughout the whole childbearing period of a woman s life Thus the 
woman of todiy does not have to wait hopefully for the cessiuon of 
menstruation to indicate that at long last she can stop producing diiJ 
dren Tins also means that the uonun instead of having to accept her 
reproducing role as long as she Ins a virile husband and she is physically 
capable of reproducing can now get out at an early ige into the labor 
market, and add further to the problems of the young worker who is 
trying to get his first job ** 

Homes however do break up and when a family is broken conn 
selors might note tlie warning of Margaret Mead 


children do not thrive in spite of good physical care if kept as young 
infants in impenonil imtiiutions and that separation from the mother ~- 
espccially ac certain periods— -has serious deleterious effects on (he child 
Ketardation failure to learn to tall apathy regression and death all 
ippcar as accompanernents to mstitutionaluation when no mother surrogate 
IS provided t* 


As the standard of living rises as the cultural pressure for more 
things increases as the total cost of educating the young goes up as 
the woman learns more and more that her primary task is involvement 
in professional work rather tlian in motherhood as the cminapation 
of the woman becomes rompJete— and all of these would appear to 
be happening — it would then seem that more and more mothers will 
be leaving (he home earlier and more and more diddren will see less 
and less of their mothers Even today u is becoming more difficult 
to provide even a mother surrogate let alone a mother Thus u may 
be that m the future it will not be divorce or desertion that will be 
the primary cause of the child losing his mother figure but simply the 
fact that the adtiire demands tliai tiie mmder iSmcoon priimmiV iiyir 

professional worker As we become more and more mstiluitonalized as 

the family and the individual become less and less important we might 
well ponder over hfeads words She may be describing the cause of 
the death in the future of Western cmlirauon 


It Some of these poinu from an unpuhlisbed paper by Rul en II 11 Onuenity of 
Minnesota 

ISM Mead Some Theorelital Consideiaiums on the ProlUm of Motler Child 
Separation Tf e American Jounta: of Orlhoptyek atry 24 fuly 19 j4 
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3 Another interesting aspect of ihe Amencan ciiUurc is ils almost 
schizoid aiiuude tossard clnldren Sometimes it ssould appear that we 
s\ant to believe that children are wonderful, superior, tremendous, 
that they will be able to do all the things that we could not do ^Vhen 
we think they are like this, we fall over bjckvsards m our simpering 
adulation of them At times, and at certain meetings, it has apjieared 
to the author that America must be a society in wliicli the onl> worth 
while people m the country are diildren, and that adults should be 
somewhat apologetic for still being alive The children, still living 
off their parents until their late twenties, raagnamiraously allow the 
parents to exist in the same world with them This vvas the impression 
of the author as a participant at the 1960 White House Conference on 
Children and Youth, where young ladies and gentlemen who had yet 
to earn their first cent talked learnedly about responsibility (although 
they had yet to experience the meaning of the word), and about a 
philosophy of life (based on rather brief suggested high school read 
mgs), and to all of this adults listened with delight Most of the young 
people and the adults seemed to share the feeling that ’ the government 
should do more for us,' and the major theme of the 210 work groups, 
18 forums, and 5 theme assemblies seemed to be, ’ we want somebody 
to do more for us, rather than, ‘how can we, as responsible indi 
viduals, do more for ourselves’* 

The American parent often appears to feel, fiercely, that only the 
best IS good enough for his offspring, and nowhere is this more evident 
than m education Poor work in school is usually much more trau 
matic for mother than it is for Willie, and not being able to go to 
college IS more acceptable to the child than it is to the parent Amen 
can parents go to all sorts of astonishing lengths to see that their did 
dren who do not W'ant to go to college (a completely rational and 
reayistic aitiiudej, and who are not really equipped for v\ork at the 
college level, get into college For an inaeasing number of parents, 
having to describe their child s post high school activities as being 
employment m some occupation is a humiliation that is almost too 
much to bear 

It IS also intriguing to note that T V dramas of ' family type nearly 
always poriray the adults of the family as being rather nice people, 
but quite idiotic and childish, while the children are strong and iniel 
ligent and all knowing Father is usually even more idiotic than 
mother Such shovss, written by adulte who are likely parents, are 
apparenilj appreciated by at least a segment of the Amencan adult 
population This might be a modem version of the subconsaous 
wearing of the hair shirt 
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On the other Jiand, the American culture shois's htcle sympathv for 
tltose duldren ^vho have stnyeil, for tliose who are not good and nice, 
for those who have not done what we wanted them to do Children 
learn in scliool that tt is not good to be different and creative and 
CTirioiis. Those children who find it diffiadt to follow the routine 
jniiern because of their own superior capacities and motivations and 
interests sometimes have the experience of sharing the general hostility 
of the teadter with those children who cannot do what is expected 
because of their Jack of intelligence and motivations and interests In 
sdjool we are often hanh with those who break the law, despite the 
evidence that our punishments liave no positive effects nor do they 
retlucc tlie number of acts which necessitate disciplinary action A 
smdy, for example, tended to show that a group of children dasstfied 
as showing behavior problems showed most positive growth when 
they experienced counseling rather than the usual disciplinary pro- 
cedures and tn fact, they regressetl under these usual procedures 
Actually, a control group which experienced neither counseling nor 
thsaphne showed more growth than the usual treatment group 
As of nosv, however, the school is still using the same discredited dis 
ctpimary procedures wuh its duldren with behavior problems** 

Ic svould almost seem that we feel that we must punish for the sake 
of punishment, since (he evidence generally indicates thit what we 
do m the way of punisliracnt neither presents ihe repetition of the real 
or fancied misdemeanor nor does it help the individual to become 
capable of living without having to commit the offense Actually, the 
'misdemeanor' is often little more than being different from the 
rest Shoben comments on this point when he writes 

It is as if the virtuous were merely the non-smful — as if normality 
or mamriiy were mcreJy ibe absence of pathological trails or symptoms 
Since the forms that pathology takes are often determined by their cuJiural 
or social context sucli a conception leads to the implication that the 
normal person is simply the innocuous conformist who creates a minimum 
of trouble for his group Recent attacks on the bchavioraf sciences as 
advoatmg a kind of spineless adjustment to the inuncdme social world 
while quite vsTong heatled are the uodersundable spawn of this omisiion 
in the research and service programs of psychology sociology education 
and their intellectual km ** 


w Dugald S Arbuckle and Angelo Bo) An ExpenmenU] Siutly of ilie EfTcctheness 

of Client centered Therapy in Counseling Students with Behavior ProHemi Jcumal 

of Counseling Psychology 8 156 1S9 Summer 1961 

H«art jeeph Sbobpn J, r™.I R=p™»hl.w ^ 

of Undeniandirg" PersonnW and Cindimfe Joarwif 39 S-t- 3^8 January 
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An interesting study by Gct/cls and Jackson indicates that the 
intelligent conforming child is mudi more liked by teachers than 
the creative, questioning, and curious clilld.** 

It may be that we will yet come to accept at least tlic notion that 
many ‘ delinquent” cliildren, even if now violent and vicious, as many 
are, have become this way because once they svere dilTerent children 
who could not be accepted as rlifferent — by tlicir parents, by their 
school, or by their community. One might almost say that the ailiure 
would seem to be more accepting of. and more comfortable with an 
idiot than with a creative genius. 

4 Another facet of the American culture is the comimlsory and 
lengthened aspect of education. This poses many problems for the 
schoo and the school counselor, since it is obvious that our present high . 
sAool curriculum presents an Alicc-inWonderlanil situation to a 
Mgni cant num er of the unfortunate recipients of this experience, 
so that'ih ' cither be a drastic curricular revision 
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Emploiers aiW to tlic iliIHculty and, increasinsl), the tmion ticket 
to a job, other than the one supplied by the AF of L CIO, is a college 
degree rather than a high school diploma, although 30 per cent of all 
of the voting workers entering the labor market m the lOGO s will lack 
a complete high school education Increasingly, the emplojer asks 
• 00 von hate a college degree* rather Hum What do ) 0 ,i know 
and what can von do? even though increasingly, the degree will mean 
?ess and less Three per cent of the unskilled worker, today have som 
college etlncation, compared with 75 lier cent of the professional and 
“ircal workers Tln^ figure , 

t,on to know and leant ami ^Ln JreK tl7e amount of 

education is replaced by culiura e rednccd An example of 

real learning that takes place Education Act Inst, 
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Africa or Asia as it is on what happens to his neighbor who lives 
down die street In some wa>s, life may be becoming more simplified 
Soon we must all learn to live together, or we will surcl> die together 
6 A final aspect of the culture, disaissed previousl), is one that 
must also become the vital concern of the school counselor This is 
the developing struggle between the rights of the individual, as a free 
man, as compared v\ith the rights of his amorphous and faceless 
government to determine the way he should lead his life ^ The 
proportion of government workers has increased mucli faster than the 
general working population, and the day may come when practically 
every American will work for the government The counselor cannot 
ignore this possibility, and while the day of the individual American 
may not yet have passed, it certainly will if this unhappy event ever 
takes place 


THE AMERICAN SCHOOL 
AND ITS FUNCTIONS 

The public school, belonging to the people, housing their most 
valuable possessions is an institution whicli is supposed to educate 
children m terms of the desires of the local community On the other 
hand, if the school is an educational institution, it cannot be satisfied 
witlx maintaining the status quo but must run the risks of leadership, 
and periodically bite, or at least squeeze, the hand that somevvhat 
grudgingly feeds it Too many schools unfortunately, are staffed by 
administrators whose major battle cry is, Let’s never do anything 
that might irritate anyone in the community, and when such schools 
happen to be in areas v>here the community will not provide the 
lay leadership to pus^ the school then what happens inside the school 
IS even worse than one might suppose by looking at its grim exterior 
In a city near where the author lives for example, no new schools 
have been built for the past fifty years despite the fact that double 
shifts have been going on for years and that three of the schools have 
been condemned m another city, the school committee hires over the 
head of the school superintendent in still another aty, the supenn 
tendent looks with suspicion at any staff member who wishes to take 
time off to improve himself and he considers requests for leave of 
absence as unethical behavior These are dreadful examples of com 

» An unusual inumph of the individual over soaet> nas seen in a 1961 decision of 
the court of New Jersc) that aliened a mother and father to teach their three children 
at home rather than send them lo school 
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munuy unconcern and educational comipiion where so<alJed eclu 
cation'll leaders are a disgrace to ilieir profession In such schools 
the unfortunate child is the loser although there are still a few dedi 
caied and loyal teachers and counselors who labor on trying to proi ide 
at least some glimmer of light m the desert of apathy and corruption 
If we can hopefully assume that the sdiool will gradually become 
peopled with etlucators who are strong enough to accept die challenge 
of leadership then the real functions of the school might be fuIBIled 
The broad function of the school as described at the White House 
Conference of 1955, uas as follows 

The talent of each child « to be sought out and detelopcd to the fullest, 
Each iseakness is to be studied and so fat as possible corrected This is 
truly a majestic ideal and an astonishingly new one Schools of that kind 
have ncier been provided for more dian a sjnall fraction of mantinij 
The sdiools have become a major tool for creating a nation without rigid 
class barriers It is primarily the schools which allow no man s failure to 
present the success of his son 

Our schools are asked to teaclt skilb cunenily needed by the nation but 
never at the expense of die indiudual This policy of encouraging each 
child to (Icsetop his individual talents will be of the grcaiesi use to die 
nation for m the long run if no talent is svasted m our land no skill will 
be lacking 21 

While we might agree with the general sentiment expressed m this 
statement, it is hkely that many educators of the past including such 
individuals as Rousseau, Pcstalom and Dewey would be rather sur 
prised to hear that the above as an idea is astonishingly new It is 
likely, too that only in (he land of the autocrat could one ever even 
hope to find a soaeiy where no ulent is wasted Freedom includes 
the freedom to be somewhat wasteful and lazy ind unambitious If 
one really belieses m a society of free man then he has to accept the 
possibility that some of these free men are not going to measure up to 
the standard of what he might hope they would be 
At the r9d0 IVhite House Canlerence on Qiddren and Youth some 
1400 youths and young adults came forth with nine priorities One 
of these dealt with education and the schools 

Education is the mam basis for the broad political pariicipaiion and mdi 
vidual mobility essential for a free soaeiy To fulfill these needs we mu« 
provide vaned educaiional opportunities to challenge each individual to 
realire his full abilities It should be recognued Uiat all mstuuiiom ami 
programs designed to meet individual needs can and should maintain high 

The New School phi Delta Kappan 17 183 January I3a6 
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standards To do ihts local state and fcdenl governments as well as 
individuals businesses and nonprofit bodies must greatly increase their 
support for education at all levels — 

There would probably be httle argument with such broad functions 
and goals but the pressure for excellence in sdiools carries with it 
the inherent danger to the rights and freedoms of llie individual The 
scliool is for the benefit of the individual and it is not an instrument 
to propagate the wishes of the state or the church The National 
Defense Education Act of 1958 had many admirable qualities but, like 
most federal legislation in the field of education, it carried with it 
the threat to the rights of the individual This threat was recognized 
by the American Personnel and Guidance Association m a policy state 
meni 

This generation has been called upon to make a decision that will shape 
the destinies of many future generations At the heart of this dcasion 
lies one of the nations basic freedoms— /reedom 0 / ehetce 
Faced by a tragic shoruge of saeniists and technologists we are strongly 
tempted to solve the manpower problem by channeling outstanding high 
school and college students into sacntific and teclinological careers Here 
lies the danger of tampering with freedom of choice If Uic top academic 
potentiality of this nation were to be forced into a single selected career 
pattern generations of youtli would lose the privilege of freely choosing 
their life careers — a privilege cherished by youth throughout the history 
of this nation Such a course of action might not solve even part of the 
problem for a lack of educated talent persists in all areas of our national 
life The solution therefore must be viewed from a broader perspective 
and we must aim toward utiliring every available talent. Only then will 
the demand for saenttscs and technologists be met along with the demand 
for educated talent in all fields^ 

The report of the Task Force Committee on Education for the 
then President-elect Kennedy early m January, 1961, made it clear 
that the involvement of the Tederal government in public education 
IS almost certain to increase steadily The rights of the individual 
including his freedom of cKoice wriU have to be vigilantly guardetl 
by all school personnel including school counselor if they are to 
survive 

Conant has become the Moses of American education with the 
major difference being that there is actually httle that is new, to 

7^ ofj Chtldrenmdloulh Conference Reporter Number 12 

June 1960 p 10 ^ 

^ \ Sut^ent of Policy Concerning the Nations Human Resources Problem 
American Personnel and Guidance Jourrtal 36 March 19a8 
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school men at least, m his educational proposals m his books on the 
high school the junior high sdiool and slum suburb sdiools’* He 
soiccs little in the uay of suggestions for anything other than 
nominal dianges m the sdioot pattern and hts concepts regarding 
jiersonncl sersices and counseling show Inile m the way of profes 
sional understanding While he makes such obsious recomnienda 
tions as the esnblishmcnt of a counseling system, the development 
of mdnidinljzctl propnms abiluy grouping and diversified pro- 
grams and sjiecnl progiams for the acidcmicady nleiued "•* he also 
makes statements shmving an asionishitig lack of understanding sucli 
as ‘ If the counselor becomes conunced that i student js having diffi 
cully twth one or the other subject (maificmatics or foreign language) 
he should then decide the student in question is not academically 
laicntetl It is to be hojied tint no school counselor tvould take 
this too seriously 

In a thoughtful and critical look at Conants reports JJraroeld 
wites 


Mcverthcless I bcltoe k ti possible to detnonsirate that lie is primarily 
an educational consemitor whose assumptions are acconlingly closer to 
those of the esseniulist theory than to those of any other Tins theory 
strijipcd to lU hire bones centers m die doctrine that ihe mm purpose 
of education is to reinforce and pcrpetuitc the social beringe 
As such ind sMCh full regsrU for the sincerity of h« dedication to the 
cause of education (he largest share of Conant s proposals not only prose 
to be unsuitable to the kind of culture m which sic lise but ihey become 
a roadblock in the path of impetathe reconstruction For with the gen 
erous backing of the powerful Carnegie Corporation he has convinced vast 
audiences that no important changes arc needed at all His most radical 
proposal JS to reduce the number of small high schools in lavor of con 
sohdated ones Aside from this important change he frankly declares I 
behese no radical alteration in the basic pattern of education is necessary 
in order to improve our public high schools To be assured by the 
former president of our greatest iiiiisersity tliai nothing is seriously wrong 
and most things quite all right with Amencan education is dangerously 
sirpomfiT ire e,'nr p«vw *.w wAww erMictJ aJtyrnfsj no tbe fiart ol citirens 

2t James n Conant The /fmencan tligh Tod«) New tork McCraw Hilt 
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IS more impcratne than in any period since the founding of the public 
school system 

On the other hand one must be careful to iljstingujsli bcitvcen the 
understanding and intelligent critics of the American public schools 
such as Conant and Brameld and the \ast number of noisy new edu 
cational experts whose numbers have increased greatly since the 
advent of a Russian satellite These new experts tend to be people 
who have either had an unfortunate experience with public schools, 
or they are often the products of private schools anil probably have 
never been inside a public school classroom, except maybe as a mem 
her of a team investigating it They frequently show a startling ig 
norance about public school education having read, apparently, only 
writers such as ftfr Lynd Mr Bestor, Smith, and Hutchins 
who show an even more startling lack of understanding about public 
education Their battle flag consists of the name Dewey emblazoned 
m large letters flying from a building called Teachers College Many 
apparently believe iliat the morning exerases m public schools con 
sisc of a prayer, a Bible reading and an oath of allegiance to John 
Dewey They are particularly adept at ignoring some educational 
facts of life 

1 The evidence tends to indicate that the products of public school 
education today are vastly superior to those of yesteryear They know 
more, they can do more they have greater understandings they have 
greater skills This despite the fact that in the secondary sdiools of 
today we find practically all of the youthful population whereas at 
the turn of the century only the select few, because of their wealth 
their family background and their intelligence were able to get 
into a secondary school This means of course that there are many 
chiftfren today in grade 7 who fifty years ago would never have got 
out of grade 3 They would have been retained in grade 3 and they 
would sit there year after year as their classmates passed them by 
Indiscnmimte promotion may be questionable but would anyone say 
that rigid failure is better? The youth of today, too might smile 
somewhat cynically and say If the mess we are in today is the result 
of the education of the adults of today lets have less of it rather than 
more of it 

It IS unfortunate that most of the articles which report on the facts 
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about the stipenorit) o£ todays schools appear in professional jour 
nals The public, commercial journals appear to be interested more m 
sensational copy, rather than tlie tnuh Many Jay magarmes report wih 
an absolutely straight face some of the highly questionable statements 
of some of our new experts bm treat with contempt those indisidiials 
whose professioml work is education The fact that one is an “edu 
cator apparently makes one incapable of speaking for education 
Some of iJiese journals seem to hold to the odd theory that as long 
as one is an expert m something (such as atomic submarines) one 
naturally can be an expert in education Those whose professional 
work IS education should apparently, be listened to least 

2 American public sdioot education is for all cliildren, and this 
means tint in the tenth year of erUication we will find a significant 
proportion of the youthful jropulation who ha^e neither the mtelh 
gence nor the moittation to study some of the academic courses which 
appear to have certain virtues possessed by no others The hard fact 
of life 1 $ that if we say tint these children should still be in the public 
sciiool m their tenth year of education, then the school must devise 
those educational experiences which are best suited to the needs and 
the capacities of these duldrcn This is the job the school has been 
trying to do, with only movlest success, and it has attempted, at the 
same time, to devise a program for (he more brilJnnt student* If some 
of the critics were to spend time m a classroom, they would soon dts 
enter what teachers hate long known —nameJj, that not all imerjcan 
secondary school students are sdiolars 

3 Several renowned critics lament that education is being taken 
away from the parents by the vicious educationists If the American 
parents would do the educational job they should be doing with their 
children, tlie first group to heave a sigh of relief would be the teachers 
in the public schools There is no doubt that the schools are doing 
some of the jobs lint should be done by the home, but they are doing 
them simply because the home has ceased to function as it should 
If the school does not perform some of these functions no one will 

Ignored also by some of the ‘let the parents ran things school is 
the fact that u is frequently the parents intervention in education 
vvhicli has affectetl it negaiively A Callup poll of several years ago 
indicated among other things that while 90 per cent of a sampling of 
school principals believed that sebooU gave too hille homework, only 
51 per cent of the parents believed that they gave too little homework, 
while 40 per cent of the principals said that colleges should raise their 
entrance requirements only 27 per cent of the parents believed that 
Uus was desirable Teadiers believe m homogeneous grouping, and 
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verv tew cliildren are disturbed by it, but parents quite frequently op- 
pose It When any school principal and his teacliers begin to thinL 
in terms o£ proriding a special brand of education for the more gifted 
children, they Enow that their headaches will not come from other 
te^chers or from the children but from the parents 

If children are to be found in courses for sshich ihej lia\e no prepara 
tion and ishicli the) cannot understand and follosv, it is sery rarely 
lint they will base been put there b) counselors and teachers More 
often than not the parent will have insisted that this is the place 
vshere Joe belongs This might be one example of vshere our demo- 
cratic zeal has outnin our logic Few parents uould tell the medical 
doctor how to operate or the engineer how to construct his bridge, but 
they will tell the educator how to run his school Many American 
parents, including some distinguished ones, have yet to learn that there 
IS a difference between having an interest in education and having some 
sensible and logical answers to the many problems of education 
4 It IS pointless to talk about having better courses m American 
schools without paying any attention to the people who are going to 
leach them A coune, per se, is nothing A living course is, really, the 
teacher A high school will not improve us curriculum by adding 
more algebra and physics and languages unless it has someone to teach 
them A good teacher of any subject is belter than a poor teacher of 
any other subject If it were a choice of a course m square dancing 
with Teacher A or a course in algebra with Teacher B, this author can 
see where it would be quite possible that he would rather have his 
children take square dancing with Teadier A There is no real reason, 
however, why a child cannot take algebra, if he wants it and if he 
needs it and if he can leam from it, during the day, and learn dancing, 
surely a social asset, in the same school m the evening 

The teacher should be a scholar, and no one laments more than 
this author the fact that too many teachers are not scholars But being 
a scholar does not automatically make one a teacher Just because one 
individinl can preside over the Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
and another can come forth with some answers to questions on terres 
trial magnetism is no mditauon of teaclung skill or teaching capacity 
It IS the opinion of this author, backed with some evidence, that the 
worst teaching m American education takes place at the college level, 
where we find the most Ph D ’si 

On the other hand American parents, as represented by their school 
commiuees. are not apparently senously interested m having scholars 
as leachen Their concept of the value of a doctoral degree is usually 
indicated by the fact that some school committees will gne a teacher 
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a tciv liiinilrcd dollars extra for liaiing sucit a degree, wlule iirobabl) 
the majority ha\e no regwlaiionj vrhidi refer to an) monetar) recogni 
non for the possession of such a ifcgree iisvoulclihmapparentl) seem 
to be assumed by the American public that teadiers do not need tins 
marh of sdioJarslup 

iVor will thesdiool get or retain good teadiers as long as it continues 
Its “across the board' policy of payment so that the best teachers re 
cehepracucajl} the same salary as the poorest teachers The beginning 
salaries of teachers could be better, but a fai more serious problem is 
that minute difference between the top salary ami the bottom salary 
in any sdiool system Teachers should not, houeier, be paid a high 
salary for aegetanng in a sdiooI system and for some, this is what 
“experience" means High-quality production should be demanded, 
and those uho produce should be retsariled for their elTorts The 
present maximums on teachers salaries should be trebled but one 
should ha%e to do something more than be around for tueniy years in 
order to receive such a salary 

5 Some CTjiics groan about leadier preparation and probably those 
involved m teacher preparation are the most concerned about this 
problem It mil tlefinuely not be soheil, houeaer, by having the 
teadier to-be take a straight liberal arts course and doing away with 
teacJiera’ colleges and schools of education There is no question that 
some teadiers* colleges and schools of education are not too good, but 
they can easily be matched by equally ghastly liberal arts colleges, 
which are neither liberal, nor do they offer anything in the arts, and 
both are guilty of the prostitution of higher education Actually, die 
greater part of the wlucaiional experience of the student in a school of 
education is, and should be. of a liberal arts nature 
Education schools, like oihers have some courses that are better 
than others, and all could be improved but, given a competent teadier, 
uould one say dial the future teacher lias no need for a course in the 
history of education or the philosophy of education, or practice teach 
ing, or methods of teaching or courses directly related lo human be 
havior, sudv as child psychology, psychology of feammg tests and 
measurements, principles of guidance, and so on? 

Jl is somewhat amusing to note that a Harvard survey of 1,500 new 
Ph D ’s indicated that they felt neither Harvard nor other universities 
cared much about the graduate s ability to teach Forty per cent of 
them indicated that Uieir training had fitted them for research rather 
than leadimg so that these Ph D s have apparently learned what some 
educational ctuics do not yet see One needs more than an understand 
mg of subject matter to be a good teadier 
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6 While public education is being blasted serj little is said about 
pmate education and often the public seems to operate under the 
assumption that pntate educauon is a model to be follossed Being 
pmate, of course, means tliat a school can determine to a mu^ 
greater degree just sshat it ssants to do and hou it s>ants to do it We 
might assume that it tsould, in some sva^s, be a freer institution On 
the other hand, a large proportion of pmate schools are also religious 
schools and m man> srajs this bmits their freedom m that their goals 
and objeanes are predetermined not by the people but by the church 
tshich operates thenL 

The record of the pmate schools is no better than that of public 
schools, in £aa, it is generally svorse. Public school students do better 
in college than do pmate school students, the scores of public school 
students on College Board examinations tend to be slightly higher than 
those of pmate scliool students and in some parochial schools there 
may be a greater degree of anti intellectuahsm The great majonty 
of the leaders of Amenca today, in almost every field, are the products 
of Amenca s public school system 

It vould seem reasonable to say that the public school is the 
bulvsark and the anchor of a free and democratic soaety, and the 
functions of the school are obviously affected by the culture of which 
It 1$ a pan The following might be considered as the basic func 
tions of the public school and it is obvious that the provision of pupil 
personnel services are closely related to the functions of the school of 
vshich Uiey are a part 

^ The school must prosade understanding and sUIl m what are 
still considered to be the ‘ basics’ — reading writing, \erbal communi 
cation, and the use of numbers, although one cannot assume that 
even in the next dcade there will be no change in the need for these 
sl;ills and understandings 

2 A dynamic learning environment should be provided by the 
school and this will increase the cunosity and the desire of the child 
to explore and to discoser rather than dampen it The child should 
not be taught knowledge, but he should be helped to explore and to 
experience it In this centennial of the avil war, the child should be 
helped to experience it rather than memonze it Getty-sburg should 
not mean the names of a few generaU and some hills and valleys but 
It should become a living experience in courage and valor and tragedy 
We learn and we appreaate what we live and we experience, not what 
we memonze and it is tragic that the school must reduce what is 
irem^endous and awe inspinng to a bare-bones pedantic piece of home 
work Such experiences can be for 0 // children The very dull can feel 
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and thrill as well as the lery bnght and all children can come to feel 

This IS s^onde^fuI — I \sant lo leam more and ^shen they 

feel this s\ay they leam anil there will be litile need for teaching 
The school then primarily through its teachers and its speaaliied 
workers must proMde an environment such that eiery child actually 
can leam — and he can if this environment is provided The author 
has been aware of this bright and happy feeling m some schools and 
m others he has felt the deadly dullness and hopelessness that seems 
to seep from the walls and the teachers and the children 

3 The scliool must challenge and develop the intellectual cunos 
It) of all children but this must be related to the intellectual compe- 
tence and motivation of the child A slight diallenge for some children 
may be an insurmountable threat for others A cliild is not challengetl 
by what is quite impossible for him to understand and the Council 
for Basic Education notwithstanding there are tens of thousands of 
)otmgsters m American schools because of a compulsory education 
law for whom algebra or a foreign language is simply a blank wall 
and therefore hardly a sensible diallenge 

4 The school should provide an occupational education for all 
students For many an active work experience should be an important 
part of this vocational education but the stress should be on c/fuea 
(ton not on training It is not the function of the school to tram a 
youth in a specific skill that may be needeil when he possibly goes to 
work for United States Steel but it is the function of the school to 
educate him so that he has a broad understanding of the world of 
work This understanding will come for many children primarily 
through active involvement in the world of work and some would even 
question the schools involvement m training a child to use a type- 
writer even though skill m using this instrument is necessary for sue 
cessful study In any case it is likely that the counselor will be more 
actively involved m the work experience aspect of the child s educa 
tion than will (he teacher 

5 Tlie sdiool must help the child to become more understanding 
and acceptant of his responsibilities as a member o£ a free soaety 
and yet at the same time it must stress his individuality and his rights 
as an individual as being predominant over the rights of his soaety 
Society whether it be in the form of a sdiool or a church or a state 
IS for the benefit of the individual — the individual is not for the 
benefit of society — and m a free soaety the rights of the individual 
are panmoimt If this function is accepted by the sdiool ii might be 
that the American child will grow to beoimc an adult who is neither a 
conformist nor a beatnik sm« neither are very acceptant of anyone 
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including thcmseUes, but rather a broad indit idual tiho is acceptant of 
eter)one, including these svho reject him. This function, too is one 
that lies close to the domain of the psjcliologisl and the counselor, 
since the undentanding and acceptance of one s self, and the resulting 
deselopment of a realistic seltoncept, are serj close to the goals of 
counseling 

If the a)unselor accepts this as a function of the school, then he svil 
likely become soraesshat critical of i\hat guidance means in many 
schools today, sshere counselors cajole manipulate and direct students 
into an educational and socational objectise \\hich they belioe smU 
be best for tliera The child is usually guided m the direction sshere 
there ^sould appear to be the least risk, since many counselors are 
people s\ho hase put security ahead of anything else It might ssell be 
that svhat the American soaety needs more than anything else is an 
increasing number of young people tsho are willing to take nsks It 
IS rather difficult to see hoss one can be in\oI\ed in the exaiement of 
exploration and discosers if he must ‘make sure before he takes a 
step or makes a mo\e The counselor should help the indisidual to 
gain enough strength so that he may run the risk, if this is what he 
ssishes to do and then be able to nse abo\e failure if this is what 
happens It is high time that counselors mosed away from the concept 
of guiding and adjusting people 

Since the indisidual who has a deep respect for himself is likely to 
ha\e a deep respect for others it is likely that this sort of person will 
think of responsibilities in terms of his fellow humans, rather than 
his fellow Catholics or fellow Americans or fellow Negroes or fellow 
Republicans He will be internationalist in mind and spirit and he 
will be a poor recruit for those who wish to find people who will be 
against others because of their difference in language or religion or 
race or color Differences will not be a threat to him 
These would appear to the autlior to be the basic functions of the 
American schcwl of icxlay and tomorrow and it may be noted that 
these functions mem that the sdiool is not a jail where children are 
sent to keep them off the streets it is not a cliurch where the child 
may learn the superiority of one religion o\er all others as well as 
the need for unquestioning obedience to the church it is not an 
industry which is concerned with training its workers in skills neces- 
sary for greater production and greater profit it is not a job or educa 
tional agenq sshere indis iduals are helped to be placed m occupations 
or educational institutions it is not a community center to be used 
pnmanly for charitable deeds and the promotion of \arious diantable 
organizations it is not a sports palace where major emphasis is gisen 
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to the development of physical prowess on the pan of tlie few so iliat 
they might entertain die many, jt is not a political center for the pro- 
rauJgation of, or the attack on, the current political view — it is none 
of these, but it is, very simplj, an institution wbidj is dedicated to 
provide, tJirough tlie search for the truth, die best possible educational 
experience for the young of America wlio are compelled by their 
culture to enter through its doors 
It must surely be clear, too, to the most acidemic of academicians, 
that these functions cannot be acliieved if the staff of the sdiool is 
to consist only of teachers and administrators There must be the 
third professional group — those who liase sLill and understanding in 
the specialized pupil personnel services Without them leadiers will 
Jibor in the dark, and often m vain Many of their children will re 
mam unknown to them, and many children will continue to experience 
frustration after frustration in an institution where they appear to be 
neither understood nor wanted 


CHANGES IN THE SCHOOL 

The American public sdtool has dranged drastically oier the past 
few decades, and some years ago the author was accused of using 
drastic, revolutionary, antt mieUectual and even possibly communistic 
tedinitjues and procedures in school by doing siidi things as unscrew* 
mg desks from 2 by 4 $, and throwing the lumber out of the window, 
s\orking for several weeks, sometimes all day, on a social studies 
project, rather than teaching certain periods of history anti geography 
taking duldren out of the school as part of (heir education ha\ mg the 
children determine how they would proceed m attacking a certain 
problem in a school Thus change, and the attack on change is not 
new, but despite the "ongoingness ' of change, schools today would ip 
pear to be actively involved in what might almost be called an educi 
tional revolution rather than an educaiiona! evolution Let us look 
at some of these changes which arc now battering at the wnlls of the 
school 

1 The sdiooI must have a broader and wider reich if the functions 
of the school are to be achieved As the school becomes more 
concerned with a cosmopolitan education rather than a pirochial 
schooling. It will expand into the commumty. making more use of com 
munuy resources, and at the same lime U will be used more by the 
community for educational purposes If the community expects the 
school to provide broader and more comprehensive educational ex- 
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penences for its children, then the communtt) must accept the re 
sponsibihty of becoming more intolved in the educational process 
The "school' may graduall) cease to be considered as a separate 
building and come to be thought of as .1 complet siliich may base 
the school buddings as the center, but sshiclt also has, as scry sital 
parts, sarious other buddings and industries and institutions and 
people who make up the communii) 

2 As the concept of the school broadens, so must tlic concept of 
the staff of the school broaden The pupil personnel scrMces staff are 
becoming accepted as the third basic professional group m the sdiool. 
and It is increasingly common to ha\e the director of pupil personnel 
services hold assistant superintendent rank School counselors, school 
psychologists, speech therapists, scliool soaal workers, remedial reading 
teachers — all of these and more are bcaiming accepted as an integral 
part of the school staff In addition to this basic group of professional 
people, the school will also see an increase in secretarial help and m 
interns who will perform tasks winch are essential, but which require 
little in the way of professional competence and skill It may be as 
sumed too, that the professional requirements for the professional staff 
will increase, and we can hope that the day will soon piss when any 
one with a pleasant smile and an interest m children can become a 
school counselor, and when counselor-educators will not receive tele« 
phone calls from teachers who want to know what course to take so that 
they can become school counselors 

3 The broader concept of the school and the school staff will likely 
mean that there will be drastic changes in the school day and the 
school year The ‘ summer holidays concept is a throwback from a 
rural America which had a real need for children to work in the fields 
during the busy summer months, but it makes little sense in urban 
America in the 1960s Canadian children have a minimum school 
year of 200 days or more, and the 180-day school year of the American 
child has been steadily inching upward There are many approaches 
to the better use by the schools of the total year, but it might be that 
a procedure now being used m a number of schools is as good as any 
This is to make use of the school during the summer months for 
several different groups of children— those who wish to improve or 
catch up on what might be considered to be the regular work of the 
year, those who wish to acquire certain necessary skills, such as typing 
that do not fit into their regular program, those who wish to be in 
solved m related interest areas, such as the study of the habits of 
migratory birds, and those who wish to enrich their regular work of 
the year with more intensive work m certain academic areas There 
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IS no reason wh> some ot tins work particularly that of ilte latter 
^oup could not be considered as part of the regular academic study 
If algebra « considered in terms of 1 2 and 3 it makes little 

sense to gne some clnldren part of 2 and then when September 
arrnes put them m with the regular 2 group w-ho hate not had the 
summer program The sdiool must fa«:ome flexible enough so tliat 
It IS assumed that Uie regular three years of the study of algebra can 
be achieved by some children m two years while ii will take others 
four years Some sdiools now correlate ilicir work wtli colleges so 
that some of (heir students include the freshmen year of college in 
iheir high school work and go right from senior year in high school to 
second year in college 

As the school is used more and more during the total year this will 
also mean that the teacher will become a twelve-month worker rather 
than one who works jji a scboo) tor nwo mo/i/hj then finds employ 
ment elsewhere for the rest of tlie year More and more teachers and 
counselors are being employed on a iwebe-rrionih contract svith one 
month vacation It is also being realized that professional workers 
need to use some of their professional lime for planning ahead A 
school system in the greater Boston area for eximple is employing 
some of Its counseling stall to brainstorm and plan ahead for a month 
during the summer with outside university consultants while other 
members of die counseling stafl^ are working svnh students ivho svish to 
use the counseling services of the sdiooI even though they are no 
longer in session in the school Theadianced hiational Defense Ediica 
tion Act summer institutes m counseling have had no trouble in find 
ing clients m schools which remain open dunog the summer and the 
demand for the sersices of these student counselors has also been a 
vivid indication of the need for such services during the summer 
months 

On the other hand care must be exerted so that we do not operate 
as if educating a child were the same as the assembly line production 
of an automobile Children can absorb and learn only so much and 
diildhood should be a time when children can be acceptetl as children 
rather than feeling tint they most be miniature adults It may be that 
some schools have already gone too far m terms of what they expect 
of children m the way of icademic study The school day may be too 
short but u can also be too long The criterion for excellence must 
continue to be the extent of the diilds learning not the length of 
time he is involved in sclioohng inside a clxssroom 
A continuing change too will be the length of the school life of 
the individual Practically all at the diildren of liigh school age 
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toda) go to high school, and soon practically all of them ivill be m 
scliool for twehe -^ears so that a high school diploma is increasingly 
taken for granted In 1910, 58 9 per cent of the population 14 to 17 
jears of age tsas enrolled m school, m 1930, 73 1 per cent; and in 
1959, 90 2 per cent This means that for an increasingly large number 
of )oiing people college is becoming compulsory from a cultural point 
of vieiv, if not from a legal point of siets The lack of learning that 
has ocairred in high school because of the lack of anj partiailar per 
sonal motnation for an education will become increasingly common 
in college as ^oung people attend simply because they must It is 
interesting to note that while the 1960 1961 enrollments in colleges 
and unuersities of 3,610,007 students represented an increase of 6 1 
per cent o\er the previous year, the enrollment of 929,823 freshmen 
represented an increase of 12 4 per cent over the previous year, and 
that the increase in male freshmen students was 4 5 per cent compared 
with an maease in female freshmen students of 9 per cent 
4 There will be many dramatic changes in the cumailum and the 
day by day educational experiences of the child To the numerous 
audio-Msual aids already m use m most of the belter scliools, there will 
be added closed circuit television and various teaching machines 
These will likely tend to hasten the demise of the poor teacher, since 
a good teacher on a TV screen is both dieaper and superior to a 
miserable teacher in the flesh The use of teaching machines will 
likely encourage the use of more superior teachers, who have alw’ays 
been fevi in number, and many teaching aids or leaching interns who 
will assist the master teachers The fact that teaching machines are 
here is well illustrated by an advertisement m the April, 1961 issue 
of Audiovisual Instruction, part of vihich reads, ‘The key to any 
machine is the quality of the program and the New KONCEPT O 
GRAPH handles all of those based on the Skinner approach This 
includes single printed sheets folded strip programs or the long role 
style And you can design your own programs for the KONCEPT O 
GRAPH! "3 

There wdl likely be an increase m team teaching, where teachers 
as well as subjects are integrated so that the child is more likely to be 
involved m a co-ordinated experience regarding a certain subject area, 
rather than getting the impression of a number of subjects and teachers, 
all quite dn orced from each other, with no relationship whatsoever to 
each Ollier It is bad enough when the child or the teacher says, ‘ 'What 
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has mathfmaiics got to <lo mtJi histor)? but ii js e\en Asorse ^vhen 
he sajs U’bai has geographj got to do sviih history? 

The present general method of grou/wng almost solelj on the basis 
of one criterion academic achievement suU be looked at with more 
skepticism, and tlicre viU be more attempts at grouping on the basts 
of numerous other criteria Ccriatiilj' there mil be a mose for greater 
fJcxibihij, so tint ishatcter group a child may be in — and he would 
likely be m seven! differeni groups m different areas — it will be as- 
sumed to he mobile and the cluld can move from one group to an 
other as tlie need arises There will hkelj be more in the tray of 
bigger big groups and smaller small groups The large groups may 
become almost entirely dominated b) television swth superb teachers 
being the ones to present the basic information to children via closed 
ciraiit television 

There vviU Iikelj be an inaease in the amount of time that some 
students can have to study on their ovsn to make use of hbranes and 
other facilities both outside and inside the sdiool There will be 
more leeway for the creaincstiideni who wants to learn in somewhat 
untitua! and personal wajs as well as for the student who cannot 
adapt to the usual school program because of his differences tn mtel 
lectual ability, interests and motivations 

Since public schools are public there will continue to be many 
weird and wonderful suggestions regarding educational legislation 
The Massachusetts legislature of 1961, for example was presented 
with one bill whidi would make the teaching of boxing compulsory 
in all scliools Another bill would make it compulsory to hang a sign 
' In Gml We Trust, in every classroom while siill another bill would 
require attendance of students at speaal classes on the commumst 
conspiracy taught by leadiers vvho had taken i special oath 

It is even possible that words sudi as psychology and philosophy will 
become Jess rare it ihe secondary sdiool level and that a more solid 
bists might be evolved atoiwtl psydioJt^ and pliilosophy m the at 
tempt to help diddrcn to leam attitudes and values rather than to 
continue the rather obviously jiointless tisk of trying to teach what 
can t be tiught More lime will likely be spent m helping children to 
try to determine just who they arc what they have md do not have 
and what their purpose in living might be. We can assume that 
counselors will be heivily involved in thu task 
5 Any middle-aged American can attest to the dramatic changes 
tint have occurred m the physical plant of the sdiool and while 
schools will continue to change it is doubtful if the school of 1980 
will be as different from the school of 1960 as the school of 1960 is 
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from the school of 1940 The number of small high scliools will con 
tinue to decrease, but it is rather astonishing to note that approxi 
mately half of the secondary schools of America have enrollments under 
300 students and that nearly 400.000 children attended one teacher 
schools in 1958 59 Many educators feel that it is also important to con 
trol the size of the high scliool at the top lesel, and two high schools each 
with a population of 2000 are to be preferred to one high school with 
a population of 4000 Construction will likely continue to be out 
rather tlian up, and most elementary schools will likely maintain a 
population under 1000 students Buildings will be designed for their 
particular function, walls will be movable, and much of the space 
will be for the great variety of laboruory materials, instructional ma 
lenals, and teaming equipment such as tape recorders, record placers, 
telcMSion sets and screens, teaching machines, and so on In one 
school m a city m Michigan there are no inside walls, but rather 
two catemous clusters, each measuring the size of four conventional 
classrooms There will also be more space for individual study, and 
libraries will be larger and more functional Gymnasiums may ha^e 
reached their maximum size, and some school districts may heed the 
words of one educator who suggested that if the community were to 
do away with school buses it would ha\e no need for school gym 
nasiums A brisk G mile walk every morning and afternoon might be 
an excellent form of physical conditioning for American youth 
There wiU be much greater variety in the size of classrooms, too, 
with space provided for individual study, for small and medium 
sized seminar rooms, and for very large lecture rooms Schools may 
also be broken down into academic centers In one center in one 
modern school, for example, mathematics and science classrooms, lab- 
oratories, and a workshop are grouped around a branch library with 
handy resource material Even blackboards may disappear, since an 
instructor can now wTite on a film on a device at his side, and this can 
be projected on the wall behind him Teaching machines will also be 
more prevalent as learning aids but it might be better to refer to sucli 
instruments as learning machines, in that they are a mechanical means 
of improving the learning of the child and the complicated part of 
the teaching machine is the programming vshich cannot be done with 
out humans Like the closed ciraiit television, they may present a 
real threat to the jioor teacher, and they will be a valuable adjunct for 
ihcgootl one 

The consolidation of sdiools also means the consolidation of school 
districts and the number of school districts has been decreasing steadily 
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c>cn v.hile the sdiool populanon has been growing The Presidents 
Commission on NationaJ Goah lias recominenclcd (hat the approxi 
matcly iO 000 school dutrias exisung today be reduced to about 10 000 
in the next decade In 1%Q6} the niimber of school districts had 
decreased to 37 153 In 195051 the fgure svas 8S6H and m 1910-41 
It avas 1 16 999 At ilie present the largest number o[ scliool districts 
m any one state is to be found in Nebraska with 3 250 
6 Increasingly the ojicrition of die scliool will come to depend on 
moneys from either the state or the federal gosemment and it is 
hkeJ) lint roost of the additional fmanaal support mil come from the 
federal gosemment Public education controlled by the local com 
muniiy through an clccictl school committee maj well be on the svay 
out although school committees maj continue to function esen (hough 
they ha\e lost real control oxer the plication of their duldren m their 
sdiools As education comes to depend Jess on the e/Toris of the local 
cttttcn It IS hlclj that this smII also have nn effect on the interest of 
the cituen in the education in lus community When the education 
offered in the loal school is direaly relaied to svhat the community 
wants to do about education there will be much more interest than 
when a member of a community feels that he can do nothing about 
the local etliiaiional offering Unless there is some unforeseen and 
drastic reversal of the trend public education m America and possibly 
private education as well vviU become increasingly dependent on the 
federal government and this will mean almost inevitably that w'e 
shad be slipping more and more into i system of national education 
Some may view this as good and some may view u as bad but it would 
seem to the author to be a rather naive concept that the federal 
government will be willing to pay for the salaries of teachers without 
eventually becoming involved m the educational offering University 
professors are increasingly becoming employees of the federal govern 
mem and many professors at many universities hold their jobs only 
so Jong as the federal government continues to pay the funds that 
support them The continuance of these funds depends on the pro- 
VTsrorT a{ a ptvgrsfii o/ reseaneb oir enh/tsiton /.ba/ .v ssiJslMJory so the 
government and this pattern may spread to the elementary and 
secondary schools 

These then would appear to be some of (he changes that he ahead 
for the American sdiool — and m the very near future Tliey are the 
natural result of the culture of which they are a part Let us now look 
at the pupil personnel services whidi as a basic part of the total 
school program are also an aspect of the ailture m which they exist 
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THE CHILD, HIS 
NEEDS, AND HIS 
PROBLEMS 


This « not a book on child psychology or child behavior, but u js 
obvjozis that wlule the teacher might have some defense for his lack 
of understanding about child behavior, ihe counselor must be con 
sidered as one who is an expert m the understanding of children and 
their behavior, and as one who possesses those skills which are neces 
sary so that he can work effectively with children Let us then, in this 
chapter, attempt to stress the need for a high degree of psychologicil 
understanding on the part of the counselor, and look briefly at some 
concepts of the individual child, his needs, and his problems 


CONCEPTS OF THE INDIVIDUAL 

This brief section borrows heavily from the ideas of Hobbs > on the 
major influences on our changing concepts of the individual The 
author will take Hobbs' four basic influences and give his own re- 
actions to them 

1 Psychoanalysis has been a major faaor m tins century m deter 
mining how man views himself, and Freud is generally accepted as one 
who has had a major impact on Western man s viewpoint of himself 
The psychoanaljsfs of Freud at the turn of the century in Europe is 

lAs they appear in a chapter Changing Meas About Human Behavior m C 
CiUwri VSrenni T/ie Counselor iii a Changing IlorW Washington American Per 
sonnej and Cuidaiire AssociaHon, J962 
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not the ps)choanal)S.s of Menn.ngcr and Siill.van and ^ 

middle of the centurj in America but the impact of many 
basic concepts, not only on the process of psycliothcrapy but also on 
:::ZIZ s.i.. leU wmie the modem psychothem 

pist, psychiatrist, psychologist, or counselor may base more of a soc a 
deselopment concept rather than the biological concept of Freud, he 
still carries uith him much of Freuds concept of man— uho He is, 


and ^\hy he is as he is 

The picture of man that was presented b) ps)clioanal)Sis was 
rather dismal one and, intercstmglj enough, it was very similar to the 
picture of man as presented by religion, although religion did not 
alw'ajs get along too well with Freud or with ps^clioanalj-sis Religion 
generally presented man as a sinful creature right from the beginning 

as one vvho had to spend his life trying to live down something 

which was passed on to him by his original ancestors, but something 
which he could never quite erase. He earned on his shoulders, right 
from his conception a burden of guilt Freud s man was somewhat the 
same, m that his basic and unconscious nature — his id — was made 
up primarily of instincts which if allowed full swa), would result in 
violence and death and destruction This was the rather unhapp) »n 
dividual with whom the earlj theologian and the earl> psjchoihera 
pist worked, and both of these people, being humans themselves, must 
also have carried this load of guilt and sin on their shoulders It is 
intriguing to wonder how this affected their relationships with their 
parishioners and their clients 

2 A more recent faaor affecting our concept of man and his be- 
havior IS described as ego ps)cholog) This is concerned with the de 
velopment of the self as influenced by relationships with others v\ho 
are important to the individual, and vMih his perception of himself 
It tends to stress the normal individual and his development, and 
since the normal indiv idual is one vvho is beset by a ' normal number 
of neurotic symptoms but is not completely divorced from outer 
reality, this is an area whidi is of interest to school counselors In 
dividuals who have written in this area are Home), Enkson and 
Wheelis ^ 


^6® ps)cholog) tends to present a more positive picture of man, 
and no therapist has presented a more positive picture than has Carl 
Rogers To Rogers man is basicall) positive rather than negative con 
stnictive rather than destructive healthy rather than unhealth) This 


2 k. Homey The Seurolie Personality of Our Time Scan York Norton 1937 
E- H Enkson Childhood and Society New Vork Norton ISaO A VVheelu The 
Quest for Identity Nets V oik Norton IDoS 
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IS also the Mcwpoini of ihii author and it is difficult to see how a 
counselor can realljr believe m the integrity of the mtliviiliial m his 
jto«ssioii of deep basic strengths m Ins right lo be a free man and 
to be Inwsell and his right to lire his fife if he also feels that this man 
IS basitally a negative creature who cannot be trusted lo himself 
Skinner itoiild apjjcar to be a tnoticm proponent of this dismal picture 
when he wnies 


TJic hypoihtjis ihai man n noi free « essential to the application of 
ictentific method to the study of human behavior The free inner man 
who IS held responsible for his behavior is only a prescientific substi 
lute for ihe kinds of causes which arc discovered m ihe course of suentiiic 
anal)-sis All these alicrnatue causes he outside the individuals 

It IS of interest to note that Skinner might also be known as the 
father of the teadnng maefnne It may be that this attitude and a 
leaching madjine go well tt^eiher This attitude apparently accepts 
as inevitable a society where man no longer exists for himself but 
IS mereJ) an insiniment of the stale one who has no value as an sn 
divithial and ns a person About the same time that Skmner was 
voicing his point of view another voice was saymg 

It IS our experience in therapy (hat has brought us to (he point of gtung 
(his proposition a central place The therapist becomes very much aware 
that the forward moving tendency of the human organism is the basis upon 
which he relies most deeply and fundamenully ilie therapist is very 
keenly aware that the only force upon which he can basically rely is the 
organic tendenc) toward ongoing growth and enhancement * 

Later, Rogers voiced the same deep and basic conviction 

Or at the other end of die spectrum of choice we can choose to use die 
behavioral sciences in ways which will free not control which will bring 
about constructive vanabihiy not conformity which will develop creativity 
not contentment which will facilitate each person in J)« self-direcied 
process of becoming which will aid individuals groups and even the 
concept of science to become self transcending m freshly adaptive ways of 
meeting life and its problems® 

3 A ihirtl factor would be positivistic psychology This might be 
considered as a middl^of Ihe-foad development winch accepts the 


3D F Skinner Science and If urmtn ffthovtor NewVork MacMillan 1955 p 447 
SOrlRRogen a, cat centered Boston Houghton Miinm Co l9ol 
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method of science in the understanding of human beharior but does 
not accept the isolated, sometshat dogmatic and somewhat restrictise 
stimulus response, rats m a maize sort of psjcholog) There is a dis- 
satisfaction here iwth the too frequent narrowness of the ps) chological 
studies of human beha\ior 

4 The existentialist motement m philosophy has had a profound 
effect on both theology and psychology, although it is lively that there 
are some counselors and some psychologists who are ‘existentialists 
only they don’t know it Tins mosement has brought philosophy back 
into the fold of psychology, and Client centered psydiolherapy has 
been much imohed since probably more than any other school of 
psychotherapy, it has stressed the total man, and it has been concerned 
with the problems of the ‘why of behaMor and of life ^^an as a 
total being, as one with a purpose in life, as one for whom salues are 
important — this is the concern of the existentialist and it is also the 
concern of the Ghent centered counselor ® 

Empirical saence broke away from the cenrunes of the dull and 
dead dogma that had become religion, and the scholar ceased to be 
one who would spend his life debating the question of the number of 
angels on Uie head of a pin, or trying to prose that what had to be 
true was true Similarly, the behationstic mosement m psychology 
took psydiology in America out of the rut m which it was stuck. In 
both cases however, while much that was pointless was done aw’ay 
with some of the deeper meanings of life and of man and of his 
behavior were also swept away in the wind Existentialism and Client 
centered psychotherapy have brought philosophy and values back into 
psychology and counseling and this is probably good for all concerned 
Certainly theologians today are faang up to philosophical issues in a 
somevshat more empirical manner, and are thus running into all sorts 
of fascinating difficulties when they look at man and his behavior and 
at the same time, psychologists are allowing philosophy to seep into 
their empiricism A mark of the tunes might be seen in the fact that 
a symposium on the place of sm in psychotherapy was held at the 1959 
annual comcniion of the American Psychological Assoaation 


the needs or children 

In some nations sdiools exist basically for the development of 
rulers, while in others iheir basic function is the preparation of 

•"Hic Khool roun»elor ihould read George F kneller ExisUniiaU,m and Education 
N«*Vorl. I hilowphical Library I9 j8 
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enioyment and rclaxit.on, ihcrc .s !bs ug.d.ly and ihcrcforc mo c 
.nJerest and enjoyment, and there «. perhipt, less lead, mg ™ 
Icamms In sncli a school the expenenccs are geared to the needs ot 
the child m his soaety and his ailturc and in his thy, and when 
look at the needs ot children, there noiild seem to be little question 
about the necessity for personnel minded teachers as sscll as penonnel 


servii.es 

We cinnot ignore the stilistics that intlicaic that our citizenry i 
as secure and stable as might be desired While some might sa> that 
sve have always had our proportion of unhappy and fearful indisu 
uals, and that such individuals arc often responsible for our progrws. 
It IS also true that such individuals arc even more often responsible 
for much of our woe In any case, if the cost of greater happiness and 
more personal security among the jicople of our country is a slower 
rate of technological progress, then the price would appear to be 


worth paying 

We know the figures that tell us that all isnoi vvcll Over two milhon 
young men were rejected by or discharged from the armed forces 
during World War II for neuropsychiatric disorders, dunng the firs* 
year of the Korean War over 35 per cent of all young men examined 
were rejected for academic, physical, or psychological reasons, there 
are over 700 000 chronic alcoholics m the United States, medical doc 
tors say that over half of their patients need psychotherapy, and that 
over half of the hospital beds would be empty if occupants were 
admitted only because of physical and organic disorders The number 
of crimes committed each year steadily increases Juvenile delinquency 
court cases rose from 14 7 per 1000 diildren in 1948 to 27 2 per 1000 
m 1957, and experts expect one million juvenile delinquents by 1905 
The divorce rate is high, although the 2 3 divorces per 1000 popula 
tion m 1955 is much less than the 3 5 in 1945 It should be kept in 
mind, too, that most divorces occur among younger people m their 
first few years of raamage, that 87 per cent of those divorced remarry, 
and that Americans are among the ‘ most marrying people” m the 
world Nevertheless, divorce often leaves a trail of unhappy children 
although many desperate children come from homes where a man and 
a woman still live as husband and wife but neither of them has ever 


accepted the responsibilities of parents let alone husband or wife 
These stark statistics indicate that the needs of many children are 
simply not being met All humans have their needs some being more 
extreme than others and these needs obviously differ with age sex 
intelligence and so on As children grow up each unsatisfied need 
increases the intensity of the needs that lie ahead, and makes their 
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saiisfaction more difficuli ^VhatCTcr the needs of the child ma> be 
the school must be aware of them and the educational experiences 
of the child must be geared to these needs 
Mouly refers to ph^siolt^ical needs as being the need for food for 
water for sleep and rest fonamtj for shelter and proper tempera 
tore and for sexual satisfaction while he sees the psychological needs 
as the need for affection for belonging for achieiement for mde 
pendence for social rect^ition and for self esteem ^ 

McKinney describes the fiie basic needs and drives of adolescents as 
follows 

(J) There are many evidenas of the need for independence Most teen 
agers long for maiuntj lo be on their own to grow up to be considered 
competent to earn ihe privileges and appurtenances of adults 
(2) Few wishes and desires are stronger than to be respected wanted and 
esteemed by members of the opposite sex 

(S) Status among ones group is at a high premium at tins time To be 
part of the gang or of a clique to rale to be popular to be wanted by 
others to belong to organizations and to be elected to olTce all fit into 
this category 

(4) The three satisfactions above can reflect the fourth »a youths emiv 
uonal security Security ts accompanied by a leelmg of ufety an inner 
conviction of ones strength to meet problems as they present tlicmselves. 

(a) The need for success can be satisfied by competence and acluescinent 
in any realm such is athletics friendship dramatics, debating STiiiiig 
Any accompHshment that brings in its trad rewards and allows the indi 
vidual to see progress and achievement i$ satisfying — doubly satisfying 
if oihcn too are impressed by u * 

In a somewhat different vein Willey and Antlrew refer to the eight 
imperative needs of youth as being 

1 Eihinl and moral Imng independence of vclion emancipation from 
parenu nomul relationships with tl e opposite sex 

2 Citizenship a satisfying place among IcDow men rtaius wnh age 
group social and asic competency 

3 Home and family life wholesome rchtiomhips with ihe opposite sex 
marriage home and family We orjeniaiion 

4 Selfreahzation and use of leisure personal acfneicment achieiement 

of emotional security 

■Cnrs^J MoutJ Pnd fer ILfmm Tm! HiH RmeUn 

Winston 1900 pp 24 30 

»F«dMtKtan<7 IloogW™ fl.Ou. Ca. 

l£>jS p 59 
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5 Health 

6 Consumer education 

7 Tools of learning 

8 AVork experience occupational adjustment and competencies appro- 
pnate \ocational goals *• 

Tolbert stresses the imporimce of in iimlerstantling h) the counselor 
of not only the needs of the client but also the sources of these needs 

Of particuhr imporimcc to the counselor is tlit source of needs c!n\« 
and motues \Mi> does :i make a chlTcrcncc to the pupil if he gets to the 
right classroom? It is a learned or secondary drive rather than a primaiy 
need such as tlie need for food or water Tlic learned or secondary needs 
have their origin in tlie satisfaction of primarj needs in social situations 
for example in the home the approval of oiliers being associated with 
the gratification of needs (ph)siological) becomes in itself need reducing 
In the same svay the indnidual can learn to need the approval of others * 

In a somewhat similar manner Lindgrcn distingui^bes beisveen the 
basic psychological needs and the normative needs 

To say for example that a cliild needs rewarding social contacts is to 
recognite i psychological neetl — a baste need — *10 obtain satisfactions 
from relationships with otlier people But to say that a duld needs sue 
cessful experience in algebra is to refer to the expectations standards or 
norms (hence the term normative needs ) that adults have developed on 
his behalf A duld cannot help but respond to bis psychological needs 
they are a dimension or aspect of Uie psychological factors that motivate 
his behavior He may or may not respond to the normative needs that 
adults have developed for him 

Maslow sees a hierarchial structure of needs, where the development 
of a certain kind of need depends on the achievement or satisfaction 
of the need vvhidi precedes it He refers to these needs as (1) The 
physical needs for food water sex etc. (2) The needs of safety — for 
an orderly and predictable world m which one does not just live day 
to day (3) The needs for belonging and being lov ed — for close and 
affectionate relationships with others (4) The esteem needs for 
achievement adequacy mastery, «>mpetence and independence (o) 
The need for self actualization — for the individual to become what 


9Roj DeVeil VVilley and Dean C Andrew Modem Metl ods and Techniques m 

Guidance New \ork Harper and Brothers I9a3 pp 116-117 

10 E L Tolbert Introduction to Counseling New York McGraw Hill I9o9 p 161 

w •nihe Classroom New kork John 

v\ iley and Sons 19j6 p 25 
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he potentially can be (6) The cognitnc anti knotv ing — 
foAnowing and understanding (7) The aesthetic needs lor beauj 
and tarmonyi- Maslon stresses «.* good reason the 
avects ol thi needs ol man The, are not nolated and dnorced from 

t'ilnired child ol today does not bring adult -P'-"- 
the adult tsorld as did " ^t^'oTZge anVot r’emlting 
modern ^ovingsler grows up mmecl faster m many wa)-s 

mstabduy In one generation xve base mm«l J 

than ne did preiionsly in a s„re f ^ onr intlrna 

and srrongs change rvith „ atmosphere of 

tional friends and foes Few n , ^ alts ays svill be Even 
This IS the nay it has been t iws j,,, s„ „any 

the still young adult or parent y V y ^ 

year, ago nhen . '-j;';,^j':;::““ran mefi.ahlc and desirable 
but they mil non and he past ate pulled away 

proce« It 1, tinlortitnate if the . ^ acceptable substitute In 

before the children ^ ngnratiseh there is no longer 

the modem e ^Aanl-tlie tree that always had been 

the big strong tree in the ha y „ „„ 

there anil as the ,l,e diild bnen eierybody and they 

longer the snimmrng hole joseness of grandparents and many 

Inewhim ■> "O ‘“"S'' *' th "Td lofe In^n unfominate 

telatises who gate of tlicit g ,he mother 

number ol homes there are oo lo^e 

■he strong and wise and ,d.oolhoiise may sorne 

trhaser:"Bo.ic nf semrit, than the modem we.l In 

nell ventilated ,„a greatest neetl of children 

This then the author n accepted part of iheir 

today — the need to he ^ „ „,d, that dtildren ate less 

soaet) The very nar.ire of They are no longer an ec^ 

needed and ol.cn diey 'f ,„d „„s mil be 

nomic asset bn. an ’ J<,„ formal ednea.ion beeorne 

true as the societal demaods roust see to it that the 

greater and grevter ,„nted part of the school society 

Add becomes a oonn‘'>‘d ^ ,„d,v.dual who remams in sAool y 

rather than ha. he mas. 

because somebody says 

Nevlo.l. lUrpcrandBroiUts 19 1 

,.;V 1. M..10- Iflin.-’. 
pp 80 98 
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PROBLEMS OF CHILDREN 
Some of the authors colleagues are more sensitise than he about 

thessord problems,' and appear to equate • problems ssith problem 

children The author, hosseser, can see nothing abnormal or nast) 
about problems and the problems sshicli arc discussed in this book are 
osertshelmingly those svhich trouble ordinary children A cilild may 
be discussing a deselopmental task or the frustration caused by tlie 
presence of an obstacle to the acliiesement of a need, but sshat he 
usually says to the author at least is, 'I got a problem" \Vhat this 
ordinary, normal fellosv has is a problem — and this is sshat tlie author 
\m 11 discuss 

In discussing the ps^cliological meaning of ‘ problem, McKinnej 
points out 

From the ps^chologiol standpoint the s^ord 'problem is used ordi 
nanly to indicate a bamer lo the sattsfaetton 0/ a dnve The indnidual 
meets a problem Vshen he is siming for a goal sshich some factor m his 
ensironment or wiihm himself blocks 

An unstable anxious girl may base many complaints — physical mental 
and emotional — but her problem in terms of this definition u a block 
in her striving for deep Jove Tim striving will have a Jong Jmtory in her 
relations with her famii) A boy fails to make the team He has many 
symptoms but his problem is a desire for physical and soaal status which 
he feels he has failed to gam throughout his history 

Numerous studies have been made to identify the problems of chil 
dren, and m many of these children have identified their owm prob- 
lems Mahoney and Engle, for example, identify the following prob- 
lems as being considered to be of imjsorunce bv a ^roup of high sdiool 
students How should I choose life work^ ^Miat subjects should I 
choose in school’ Should I enlist or wait to be drafted’ Should I plan 
to go to college’ What should I do to be sure of a good job when I 
finish high school’ What should 1 do — or not do — when I am out 
on a date’ How can I get along better with my father and mother? 
What should I do to be more popular? ** 

Starr, m a study of approximately 1650 boys and girls m grades 
9 10, Jl, and 12 used a che<h list somewhat like that of Mooney,*® 

rs McKinney opett^p 91 

n Harold J Mahoney and T L Engje Point* for Deciswn ^ onken-on Hudson 
World BooV Co 193? p 8 

tSRoss L Moonej Problem Check Lut High School Form Columbus Bureau of 
EducaUonal Research The Ohio State Uiuvemty 1949 
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and at RemtH and Shimbntg'" He .dcnlified the following problem 


J Concerning mjself with empliasu on the areal of personal adjust 
nient emocionil maturity and psydiofogical self acceptance 

2 Health and physical appearance with emphasis on physical appear 
ance good healtli and physical fitness 

3 Getting along widi boys and girls of my otvn age with emph isis on 
opposite se\ relationships liow to make and Leep friends and dicing 

4 Home and family life with emphasis on adolescent fimily conflicts 
living conditions and home conditions 

5 Getting along wiUi leachcn with empliasts on student teacher con 
flicu and teacher personality adjustments 

G Getting along with grownups with emphasis on adolescent adult 
conflicts and social adjustment 

7 School life with emphasis on adjustment to school work and achiete 
ment in school work 

8 Administration of a school program with emphasis on opportunities 
in a school program and cumculum and scheduling procedures. 

9 Concerning my future with emphasis on socaiional future and edu 
cattonal future 

10 Afoney and work with emphasis on econom c concern and employ 
ment 

1) Religion With emphasis on understanding religion and relgious 
conflicts 

12 Life in general with emphasis on world conditions and adjustment 
to life problems 


More specific infonnation from Starrs study shotved that girts in 
grade 9 recognized five times as many problems as boys recognized 
and the greater proportion of these problems fell into the areas of 
Concerning myseU and Getting along with boys and girls of roy 
otvn age More than one-fourth of the 43 problems listed as being 
of more concern to boys than to girls were m the area of Getting 
along with boys anil girls of my own age Boys and girls m grade 
12 were more or less equally concerned over the problems listed 
Pupils m grade 9 with low intelligence quotients showed concern 
over more than ten times as many problems as did pupils with high 
intelligence quotients m the same grade Approximately 20 per cent 


1®H H Remmers and Benjamin Shiinbei^ SRA loulh /menlory Foru 1 Chicago 
Science Research Associates I9f9 


jr Irving S 
ing to Age 
19jS 


larr An Analysts of tf e Proteins of Semot High sd ool ioull Accord 

Sex end /nte/ligenco QuolienU Did Dissenaiioa, Boston Unuenhy 
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ot the 381 problems mentionctl b} pupils with low intelligence ipio- 
tients tell m the aren Concerning mjsclf ' The 36 problems con 
sidereJ to be ot greater concern by pupils in grade 9 with high Intel 
hgence quotients were tines only tlismbuled in ten areas The areas 
Home and tamil) lite,' •Getting along with teachers," ' Mono) anil 
work, and Lite in general ' did not include any ot these 36 prob- 
lems In grade 11, the pupils with lose intelligence rccognired two 
and one halt times as man) problems as being ot concern to them as 
did the pupils svith high intelligence Approximately 20 per cent ot 
ihcse problems "were jn ihe irea. Concerning mjsclf ' Approximate y 
58 per cent ot the problems consitlcrctl to be of greater concern by 
pupils sMth high intelligence svere somcsvhai evenly distnbutetl in 
the areas, 'Concerning myself, 'Health and physical appcarance,^^ 
'Getting along with boys and girls of my own age,' ‘School life, 
and ' My future 

Hulslander has desaibcd a study on guidance in the elementary 
school involving Oil schools m 19 stales’* Reporting on problems of 
pupib in the kindergarten and the first grade, it is indicated that 
personal emotional problems occurred most frequently, social prob- 
lems were present to a significant degree, while educational and oc 
cupational problems seldom occurred In the second, third, and 
fourth grades, personal emotional and social problems continued at 
a significant degree, with educational problems becoming more fre 
quent than in the previous grades Occupational problems were sel 
dom noticed From the fifth to eighth grades, personal emotional, 
social, and educational problems v\ere reported as being the most 
frequent or significant, while there also an increase m the signif 
icance of occupational problems 

The problem child of the teacher may be only a problem to the 
teacher, although this very fact will eventually become a problem for 
the cliild Studies by Getzels and Jackson, for example, tend to indi 
cate that the child who is intelligent in the sense of the achievement 
of good grades, but is not particularly creative, is the one who is 
usually smiled upon by the teacher, whereas the child who is still high 
m intelligence, but is much more creative, may often be considered to 
be somewhat of a deviate and a problem and he will thus have a 
more difficult time in school The more creative children have less 
stereotyped interests and less conventional conceptions of what sue 
cess in hfe might mean The qualities perceived as desirable by the 
creative cliildren were often at odds with the concepts of the teachers 

J8S C Hulslander Assisting Vouth Adjustment in Elementary Schools The Per 
ionnel and Guidance Journal, i2 March ia>4 pp 393 9J 
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\vhereas ihe intelligent but less crcitnc cJjjJdren tended lo cdta the 
preferences of die teachers »* One might infer from this that the 
teachers liked those diildren who were happy to maintain Uve status 
qiio and be like others uhereas lliey looked with some suspicion upon 
those children who tvishetl to explore and to tjuestion and to challenge 
In T soniesvhat relaietl stud) MacKinnan found iliat the two sar 
nbfes that contributed to the functioning of the highly effective 
individual were emotional stability or personal soundness and ongi 
mhty or creativity of thought or action The background of the emo 
tiomlly stable was cliaracterwed by what one would expect m the 
way of positives — healthy cluldhood respected parents who gave 
affectionate and close attention to their diildren friendly relations 
with other diildren experiences in various activities normal sexual 
development and so on The creative students on the other hand 
were often marked by what might generally be consideretl to be 
negatives —they Ind unhealthy home backgrounds they were ag 
gressive with a high level of energy they scored high in feminine 
chaTaciensucs they were skeptvcvl ami overly rebeUvous $n school"® 
Again here surely die implication would be tint these individuals 
would very often be the ones who wtiuld be rejected and shunned an<l 
looked upon as problems by leacliers involved m the business of the 
iormal education of the young 

These studies and others like them surety raise the question as to 
the extent to whidi the school views as problems tliose children 
Avho actually have the most to contribute to society the children who 
by their very individualism and lack of acceptance of the status quo 
may be showing a miidi better total adjustment than those more 
passive intelligent children who do well what is required but who 
never really get into the realm of inquiry and exploration nnd ques 
tioning 

£ven if the cliild is understood however, he will normally face a 
number of situnions vvhich will pose problems of varying degrees of 
intensity These will likely be relatevl to four basic areas 


(1) self acceptance, 

(2) the world of the scliool. 

(3) the world of work and 

(4) sexuality 


1»; 11 CauUiniP 11 jute’ll 'nitManmsrfC.lirfnw-An tumin.Mon 

otatiEipamlinffConrepi Ehi tej-jun 40 ij77 NoinnlKr I 
SOD H MscKirinon Tic iLghlr “o""' ^ “ 

19C0 61 pp 367 3 8 
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s never ending, and it starts ivith 
> which he becomes acceptant of 


1 The struggle tor self acceptance is neter ending, and it starts with 


the birth of the child The extent to t j, 1„, 

others and of himself is drastically aheccd by the “> ,, 

environment, consisting mostly of his parents, is acceptant of him 
IS also true, however, that the child, even at the tender " 

days, has an effect on the extent to which Ins parents are ° 

him Theoretically, the mature and stable parent s acceptance 
child IS an absolute afTair, affected m no way by anything Uie cin 
does, or by anything different about him. such as some physical mai 
formation, a mental deficiency, or a tendency to cry continually 
Seldom in reality, hovsever, are parents of this stern and solid mo 
The child unwittingly and innocently plays an important role m ts 
acceptance by his parents, and it is a tragic thing when an innocen 
child IS penalized for some defiaency over which he has no contro , 
and for which he should be shown even more sympathy and under- 
standing It IS a fine thing to see some parents who have retarded 
children giving to these youngsters everything they have m the way 
of love and affection, so that although the child may be bom with 
certain deficiences, the parent does not add to them 
As the child grovss older, these feelings and altitudes that are ex 
pressed by others toward him become a pan of his self concept, and 
the negation that a mother feels toward her diild may, in due time, 
become the negation that he feels toward himself A negative soaety 
will reinforce his concept of a hostile world, and this attitude of his, 
in turn, will increase the negation directed toward him By the time 
the child has become an adult, this dislike of the self may be showTi 
in many ways, often by an aggressne and hostile attitude toward 
others, or by a passive and overly acceptant attitude toward every 
body and everything The child who rants bitterly about his feelings 
toward a hated father may not be too different from the child who 
goes into continual and ecstatic comment about his wonderful and 
perfect parent, in fact, the second child may be sicker than the first 
Teachers usually play a role second only to the parents m this 
matter of self acceptance and self understanding The teacher may 
regret what is being done by some parents to dn\e the child into an 
unhealthy self concept but the parents at least can say that they did 
not understand or that they were so worried and disturbed them 
selves that they didn’t know what tliey were doing If the teacher is 
to think of himself as a professional worker, he cannot use either of 
these excuses to explain why he aids the parents in making it even 
more certain that one more frustrated and fearful individual will 
be added to this already large group of adults The training of both 
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the teacher and the counselor should be such that they have some 
understanding of then self concept, and the extent of then self 
acceptance Their professionai kntmfedge should be such that they 
know when they are commiiiing acts that are highly questionable from 
a psychological and mental health pome of view 
The extent of the acceptance of the self is usually a measure of 
the degree to which the detelopmoit of independence and the even 
ttial breaking away from adult control is to be an easy task or, on 
the other hand, a fearful, tense, neser-endmg struggle There is 
not usually too much of a problem when the individual is a small 
cliild, when he thinks of himself as a small cluJd, and when he is 
considered by others to be a small cluld, and thus can accept his de 
pendence without too much difficulty As he grows older, hossever, he 
begins more and more to want to feel that he can row his own boat 
and even the best adjusted child has some degree of tension and 
disturbance at the m between stage when he wants to be a man in 
his own right, and yet at the same time wants the safety, comfort, 
and protection of the home. Jt takes wise and understanding and 
stable parents and teachers to help the child bridge tins no-man s 
land, so that he can pass from childhood to adulthood without bearing 
the marks of hts struggle 

Too frequently, teachers make this transition more difficult by im 
pressing on the child tiie cultural concept that You must love your 
father and mother because they are your father and mother This 
makes Jt difficult for some children to accept their haired of their 
parents, and there are parents for whom hatred by the child is a 
normal and rational attitude The diild then has the struggle between 
the feeling that he bates bis parents and the knowletlge that he 
shouldn't hate his parents, and the reason, he sometimes learns is 
that ‘ Jt isn’t a nice dung to do ’ His progress would be more certain 
if the teacher were more acceptant of his hatred and less aealous 
about changing his altilude into i better one Whether vse be tencliers 
or parents, acceptance of the feelings of the diilil is essential, and it 
has to be at more than a verbal level if we are ever going to be able 
to help the child to be acceptant of lus self as it really is This m 
turn will make change more likel), since we cannot change what we 
cannot see or accept 

Our failure to help many children in their struggle to become 
more acceptant and more independent is often dhistrated bj those 
unhappj adults who feel they *‘owe' something to ihcir pircnis ami 
seldom can get to the iwinc where they will talk openly about tlic 
hostility behind this debt that they feel they must carry Tins shoidd 
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not be contused iv.th the he..lth.er lose and respect that ^ 

have tor the.r parents because the parents have earned 
but there ts much less here ot the attitude, "We i I suppose I mns^ ^ 
this because after all they are my parents ' Children should, an , 
i£ the atmosphere is as it should be, grow up with lose and respe 
and admiration for their parents, but there is a minimum of the 
"owing' feeling, and such adults do not feel guilty about leaving 
their parents and moving along to live their own lives The parents 
on the other hand, accept the fact ot life that the best indication o 
their success as parents is the fact that the children can go oft anu 
live their own h\es without the parents 
The author has talked to many young men and women who can 
see only unhappy choices ahead of them They want to break away 
from their parents and live their own lues, but if they do this, they 
will feel guilty of some form of immoral behavior, and be plagued 
by the picture of their poor forsaken parents, a picture which the 
parents have implanted m their minds o\cr a period of years On the 
other hand, the only other choice that they can see is to remain lietl 
to mother, and sometimes father, and be of service to them as long as 
they live This, at first sight, may seem noble and altruistic, and for 
some It may indeed be a noble and altruistic act, but most carry the 
load bitterly, and see their young years slipping away as they remain 
handcuffed to their parents, unable to do anything about it Some of 
these persons are to be found among the ranks of school teachers, 
and whether they be the ‘Mom” man who still has his mother s apron 
strings attached to him, or the female version of the "Mom” man, the 
negative feelings that they carry with them cannot help but affect the 
classroom atmosphere and tlie relationship between the children and 
the teacher 


2 For all children the great adventure of "going to school ’ poses a 
new set of problems Many children will meet these problems and 
solve them with little or no difficulty, but there are many others who 
will stumble along the way, and their difficulties, instead of being al 
Icviatecl by the supposedly professional workers in the school, might 
actually be increased The introduction to school is not always easy, 
especially for the child who has had no previous nursery school or 
kindergarten experience, and who may have grown up in a neighbor 
hood or a home where there were no other children near his own age 
The first problem that the child faces is not an academic one, but 
It IS rather the process of becoming socialized so that he is able to 
wotV and play with a group of children and gradually learn to do 
things because others want to do them, rather than just because he 
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wants to do them If an only child lumg m a neighborhood \Nhere 
there are few other diildren luts h» first experience in school m a 
first grade class nith a teacher who thmks she is supposed to start teach 
mg the first hour of the first day he is going to hate his difficulties 
unless fie is i most iimisiial fellow If m addition to this he happens 
to be less cjpbJe than the atenge diihl m any wn) or Ins some 
physical deviation from the ordinary dnid his difficulties will be 
multiplied Elementary school teachers arc probably on the whole 
the best icadiers in our whole system of formal education and they 
need to be because what school is going to mean for many years to 
come IS dccidetl for the child m the first fess grades. If the clnld gets 
through these years in good style he wrll be better able to cope 
with any neurotic demanding and unreasonable teachers that he 
may meet m later grades Some dnldren unfortunately will meet 
sudi teachers not only m htcr grades but right at the beginning of 
their sclioo! careers 

With Secondary school dnldren the curriculum itself may be frus 
(rating but with elementary sdiool dnldren it is more hUly to be 
the adjustment to the curncuhim that causes die trouble There are 
numerous other expcrtences that the child may have in the school 
that might be the cause of trouble particularly for the child who 
does not have a h3p(>) and secure home life Some of these experiences 
arc inibotcd below 

a He may soon lor the first time run inio real pressure and 
competition Competition is siressetl m our society and while there 
may be such a thing as normal healthy competition u can and for 
many people does develop into a mid and deadly race with no real 
end m sight Most people who engage m athletic pursuits want to 
adneve and to win but tlie individual who pariiapates only to win 
and who sametimei apparently feels that he must win at any cost — 
and some coaches would seem to fed this way — is no longer playing 
and comjieiing m i healthy manner Too frequently m scliools be 
cause of the pressures that are exerted upon him the child picks up 
the ufea that he must compete Regatxlless of hou neW he does or 
how much he is satisfied with what he does he may find tint he 
must do better or run the risk of being accused of being lazy or 
hcking in ambition It may be that we conreniraie too much in 
school on praising the virtues of winning and on trying to prepare 
every clnld to be a winner when we should be doing something to help 
children to adjust to losing so that they will not feel too badly a^ut 
losing as long as they are satisfied that tlie effort was wDrthvvhile 
Most of us lose far more often than we win but we receive little 
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training in how to bo good lotm. The author can ^ 

earlier days in teaching when he coached a jnn.or h.gh 
team ^vhicli had a record of comiMcnt Imscs. Not knowing 
about hockey, and not having too inudi in the way of hockey ' 

the cmbr>onic coacli fell that at least he might l)c able to do sotnctlung 
to help the young fellows to fed that while winning a g:amc was goou. 
it wasn’t the real reason for pla>ing the game. The real reason S'-as 
that tlie game was fun, and it was still fim regardless of tlte rcconi oi 
the team. By the end of tlic season the team had made little change 
in its losing status, but it did cause some amarement among the 
bers of other teams to observe this group of bo)$, after taking a 
beating, gel together and cheer the winners lustily, and then f?® 
the ice jauntily as if they had just won a championship. And so it is 
in the much more important game of living, and leadicrs and coun* 
selors should help the children to come to understand this imimrtant 
principle of happy living. 

b Along much the same lines, wc reward those who least need 
the reward, and give noiliing to the person who ncctU some silmula* 
tion and recognition to help him to feel that he is worth somcihing, 
and so to make it more likely that he will contribute something. Our 
stars, our smiles, our praises, and our awards usually go to those who 
win, not because of the nobility of their cITort, but rather because 
they just happen to have what it takes to win these awards. It is 
of course, that later on in society the child is not going to be rewarded 
for effort, but rather for the j>ro<lucl of his work; but it is equally true 
that being unrecognized and umN-anted and unloved in one's earlier 
years is a poor preparation for the fnisirations that one may meet m 
later years. 'We cannot do much to diange the intelligence of the child 
in our classroom, but as teadiers and counselors we can do something 


to help him achieve a point of view such that sodety will smile at 
him instead of growling at him. 

It may be that in schools sve are not being as realistic as we think 
when we award on the basis of intelligence, since there is usually a 
correlation between grades and intelligence. Generally, our measure 
of a man, whether sve are thinking of him as a friend or a potential 
employee, is affected far more by his general altitude, by the way he 
speaks, by the -way he dresses, and by ihe way he looks, than it is by 
his intelligence, which is diflicult to determine even if we were inter- 
ested in it. Most people who are accepted sodally and move ahead 
occupationally do not do so because their abstract intelligence is 
greater than that of their competitors, but simply because people like 
them — the way they look, the way they talk, and the way they think. 
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ABd SO ,I IS .00 tlut most people s.ho are demoted or discharged do 

tntentge^e p.a>s a part hut f„r 

clttldren an accurate “^“ttly^r/he bas.s o[ .Lllectual 

primary awards — gracl« J 

peSttr." rt::^ ..U h.s .„ten,geuce ch.a 

he finds that the scliool expects o /o,. „ih and indicates 

the school sets up a certain “'j'™” ^ he must achieve 

that before anyone can proceed ey ^en some clttldren have aiito- 

a certain score or develop certam shtUs , 

matitally gone as far as ,he upper ten per cent 

college accepts ' I,,, then this automatically means 

of their high school Ute country regardless of 

that the great majority never be able to attend that college 

Ihetr ellort and capacty for promotion then 

If a fm. grade teacher "P ,.ho Mill never get past 

It also means that tliere wt nswer to the problem of retention or 
that point There ts no siml^k atiMve promotion mthout any con 
repetition of grades X f 

..deration of the results J ng ,o teach a group o 

„ going to have a more disparam range of stills and 

chddren who eacl. year Mill have a m l_^_^ „„ 
capacities and understanding It « ^ J eventually promoted 
children who arc but^cause someone decides that they 

because they are any be ter ^ ' t"'" “ " '"'n e 

'XeSe::^:n“t:tr.bu.n.s_^-^^^^ 
our personal problems arise no ral but bo 

“X little to but often from our 

cause we have e s-™ 

5, Hem, Clay '.‘"diJ" ““a, .61 ‘S 
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leadicrs, that what wc contribute is not enough ^Vltcn one has cxertd 
hunsell mightil), and has done the best he can, it is difTicull to Icar 
that ■ this IS not enough ' This experience is becoming increasing y 
common at the college lesel, since more and more parents expen 
their children, srith greatly sarying capaaties, to gmluate Iro 
college, -vvhile college professors generally expect their stiulcnis o 
produce exacil) as tht) did tueni) years ago Thus, s\hcn a co lege 
student asU. ‘ But sshy did I fail in that subject? I ssorked as hard 
as I could," the simple answer may be that the student did not base 
the capaaty that the professor assiimctl ssns posscssctl by all college 
students If all duldrcn are expected to take twelve years of forma 
education, then it must be assumed that there is going to be a wi e 
spread m what they aciuall) get from tint education, m what they 
actually learn At the present lime, our basic means of determining 
what one has learned in school is often little more than a crude ant 
invalid measure of sshat one has commuted to memory It is difii 
aili to arrive at a valid criterion of achievement for each duld, but 
we must surel) agree that there can be general criteria that will 
apply to all children, and that the production cxj>cctcd from each 
child must, after all, be in some way correlated with his ability to 
produce 

The other major factor that is of great importance in sdiool achieve 
ment is motivation, and this may sometimes displace intelligence as 
the major factor In this matter the school is often equally unrealistic, 
and as with intelligence, expects the impossible Even if we could 
ever have a classroom with diildren of equal intelleaual capaaty, vve 
tould not expect equal achievement because of the difference m the 
motivation of the children Is education important in the home, or 
IS It considered to be a waste of time’ Is the child encouraged to get 
what he can from his school experience, is he pressured to produce, or 
IS he Ignored? Is the home a plice vsliere the school and the teachers 
are discussed in a favorable light, or is it a plice vvhere the) are dis 
liked and held up to ndiaile’ Is the home a place where there are 
many experiences that can enrich and supplement what goes on m 
the school, or is it an intelleaually sterile place where TV and comic 
books compete with each other as the major avenues of learning’ 

The achievement of the child in the sdtool, then, is affected by 
many factors, but the two primary ones are his intellectual capaaty 
and his motivation There are no two children for whom these are 
exactly the same and the teacher invites tension and stress in the 
classroom when he sets an arbitrary line of achievement that must 
be passed by all si 
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3 AH children or at lean nearly nil must sooner or later enter the 
adult Morfd of woik and this whole problem « considered in more 
detail in another diapier For some the process may not be particu 
lari) painful but for others it will be the beginning of a long senes 
of frustntions— the ncser ending quest for the job that suits me 
While It IS true that some occupations suit some people more than 
they suit others u is equally true that most men and vomen who do 
a good job m one occupation would have done equally well m a 
hundred others It is unforiiinale tint some sontional guidance conn 
seJots base gnen strength to the fallacy that there u a just right tor 
me job somewheie for oery man and woman in the coiintr) This 
fallacy implies that no matter how odd the shape of one s occupational 
peg there is somewhere an identically shaped occupational hole and 
ctentuall) if one hunts long enough the two iwli come together 
bcMom it e»er is there such a happy ocaipational union since the 
hard fact ts tint the inditidual has to modify himself to fit the job 
far more often than the job wtH be modified to fit him It is true of 
course that the pliable indaiduat is the sort of person who m the 
long run may ha\e an effect on his job but he does not go around 
spending stm liours seeking the job that is just right for him 
The ways m winch a young person becomes interested in a job 
are usually as haplntard as ihc ways in which he becomes interested 
in a potential mite and the ball might just as svell have rolled m a 
dozen different directions A deliberate choice of a job may of course 
be in interesting indication of one s total personality It moy be more 
than accidental that one boy becomes a hairdresser while another be 
comes an imdernker and that one girl becomes a school teacher while 
another becomes an airlme stewardess On the other hand u may be 
purely accidental and have little or no validity as an indication of 
the individual i persombtj At any rate in our present mobile and 
restless society it is a highly questionable procedure to start training 
a young man or woman at an early age for a specific and narrow 
occupation Occupational changes in the American working popula 
lion are noted below The first figure refers to tjie percentage of 
workers employed in the stated occupation in 1910 while the second 
figure refers to the percentage employed in 1950 


Minagcrs and businessmen 
Professional workers 
Sidled a-afiswen and foremen 
Semiskilled workers 


7^0 9 % 

7 % 

12 ^„ 14*^0 

15^ 12 ej, 


22 Ifou to Chouse tl e Rigt I t ocaho > Chicago F E. Compion 1954 p 504 
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Unskilled ivorkers (other than farm) 
Clerical and sales workers 
Farm owners and managers 
Farm laborers 
Personal sen. ices ssorkers 

The figures for 1959 are as follows* 
Prolessionai and technical 
Proprietors and managers 
Clerical and sales workers 
Skilled workers 
Semi skilled workers 
Senice workers 
Unskilled workers 
Farmen and farm workers 


15S^)- 8^ 

10 % ^ 20 % 

16 % 8 % 

14% 5% 

7% 


ll%c 

10 % 

21 % 

1S% 

18% 

12 % 

6 % 

9%» 


Allliough the figures are not all comparable, it may be noted that 
the steady decline in the proportion of unskilled workers has continued 
since 1910, whereas the figure for skilled craftsmen and semi skilled 
workers has started a slow decline only in the past decade The pro* 
portion of sales and senice workers continues to increase, the latter 
quite sharply, while the proportion of professional and managenal 
occupations continues to increase shghtlj, although the pressure on 
children to become professional workers has increased tremendousl) 
The recent figure for fanners and farm workers would appear to be 
accurate, although this does raise some question as to the accurac) of 
the 1950 figure The actual number of farm workers has declined 
steadily from 1950 to 1960, esen though the total number of employed 
m the country has rweseabed by many mdbons 

It IS assumed in most elementary schools that children hate no 
rocational problems, and this is generally true although, as has 
already been indicated, the seeds of rocational difficulties may be 
planted m the earlier grades Girls do not hear too much about their 
heroines in classroom stones becoming wa-itresses or faaory ssorkers 
or stenographers or just plain housewnes, but they do hear quite 
a bit about teachers and nurses Nor hate bojs in elementary schoob 
heard and read too much about their heroes being truck dnters or 
factory workers or salesmen, but the) hate heard quite a bit about 
lawyers and donors and engineers 


23 Manpouer 
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Teachers often gne duldren the definite impression that any young 
penon who js north anything will go on to college and too many 
school counselors spend pracucally all of their time with the smaller 
proportion of students who plan to attend college and ignore the 
larger group that does not intend to go to college but whidi is probably 
in greater need of their services Tlie author can remember a PTA 
president s comment to a group of parents that 65 per cent of the last 
graduating class went on to college being greeted by a tremendous 
cheer The definite impression appeared to be that the major criterion 
of a successful school system was tlie proportion of Us high school 
graduates who ncnt on to college This is a highly questionable 
criterion and the sociologist may lose sleep at night as he dreams of 
the day when a college degree becomes a prerequisite for all jobs so 
that even if one is going to drive a truck or work m a coal mine or 
catch fish he must satisfy the union requirement of a college degree 
before he will be allowed to work This dream may not be too far 
away from reality since even today many employers who say that the 
candidate must liave a college degree to be considered for a position 
put no emphasis whatsoever on the teaming that is supposed to have 
taken place m college They want the degree for the sake of the degree 
It is the union ticket This is mudi the same sort of thing as some of 
the increment courses that teachers must take so that they can get a 
raise in salary While the administratne motivation in wanting the 
tcadiers to take the course may be sound and while the reasons that 
many teachers do take the courses arc sound there is an unfortunate 
number of teacliers who take such councs solely because it means 
that they will get an inaeasc m salary If there is a droice of courses 
the one that such teachers take is not the bclicr course with the belter 
instructor but the easiest course with the easiest instructor The author 
can remember a teacher after she had received a most respectable 
grade which she considered to be too low saying bitterly as she wept 
I d never have taken that course if I had known that I d have to do 
any work! This altitude of course is slwred by only a small proper 
tion of teachers but it is there with some of them This naturaUy 
tends to reinforce m the mind of the child the idea that a college 
education is an ocaipational necessity rather than a learning expe 
rience that should be shared only by those who wish to gee much from 
it and are therefore willing to put much effort into it 
Because of parental pressure thCT the child may come to accept 
an unrealistic vocational goal Often the teacher is the only person 
who can at an early stage note this nnrealism and he may do much 
to help the child to come to reilize the distortion of his vocational 
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concept On the other hand, ctcry - y . 

becomes more and more an tntcgral par. ot the 
comes tncreasmgli d.fficult to cltange, and there ^ 

hUlihood ol a clash betneen the dream and the actual <f ' 
and potenttahnes ot the mdn.dnal What happens to the bo) nho 
has tahen for granted drat he n.ll go on to medical school so that 
sour old Dad can he proud of >ou tshen b) the time he is in graue 
9 he IS beginning to find it dilficult to do a satisfactory academic joD 
What happens to the girl ^\ho has learned that she is supposed to e 
a teacher because ol family tradition but each da), the more 
sees of teachers and teaching, svants less to be a teacher? If the 
IS going to be able to adjust to the worlH of SNork he should base 
■what is necessar) in order to be able to do his job efTectisel), but in 
addition the job must be something that he smU be happ) to do an 
something that he tvants to do In millions of jobs little or nothing is 
required m the of skill, and not too much in the '«) of intelli 
gence A large proportion perhaps esen the majoni), of the ssorking 
population of the United States works basical!) to make a Ii'tng 
rather than because they feel their work as an adsenture or a con 
tnbution Thus it ma) be that the) do not particularly v?anl to do 
their daily task, but that they consider it to be satisfactory as long as 
Uiey are not unhappy about it 

It is interesting to compare two studies, both of which illustrate 
the unrealisra of youth with regard to their socational future In 1948 
Yeo made a study of a large New England city, comparing the 'voca 
iional choices of youth with the actual disinbulion of workers in 
the state The first figure refers to the pupils' preference while the 
second figure refers to the distnbution of workers in the stale -* 


Prolessional and senuprofessional 
Clerical sales and kindred >%oikers 
Craftsmen, foremen and kindred ivorkers 
Operauves and kindred ssorkers 
Domestic and other services 


55 65;, 9 0-5«> 

\2JZ^c ^21 19 % 

4 6«o 13 65% 

14% 2691% 

1 4% 12 65% 


A decade earlier, Bell had made a somewhat similar study at a 
national level of the depression youth of the country The results 
were very similar to those of '^eo The first figure refers to tlie per 


2*J Wcnddl \eo Report of a Survey of Guidance Services Boston Boston Uni 
vcmiy School of Educaiion IIMS p 23 
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centage of >outh desiring the field, while the second figure refers to 
the percentage of j-outh employed m the fields* 


Professional technical 

Managerial 

Office sales 

Skilled 

Semiskilled 

Unskilled 


38 3% 7^% 

39 1% 4 1% 

185% 271% 

182% 4 3% 

16 5 % ^24 9 % 

2 5% HC% 


The disaepancy today is probably even sharper and there is nothing 
unhealthy about the vocational dreams of youth as long as the young 
are aware of the chances of tramfemng their dreams into reahi) 
AVhile ft may he theoretically possible that any boy m the United 
Stales can m Uie Horano Alger tradition, become Prctulent, it would 
be most unfortunate if a large number of bo)$ did start out at an 
early age gnml} determined that some day, come what may they would 
be Presidentl 

Vocational unreaiism. for example, was shotm in a survey of a 
high sdioo] in whidi not one of 400 boys and girls planned to work 
m the mills although this vvas the major occupation of their parents 
and almost certainly would be the occupation of a large number of 
these yoving people 

Parents and teachen then, too frequently help ihe child to become 
vocationally unrealistic/ and when he moves inlo the world of work 
there is often tension and diffiailty The author would question 
the icniracy of t!ie term ‘Vocational maladjustment, or at least the 
implication of the term, since it would seem that when one's occupn 
tion 1 $ supposedly the source of maladjustment, the individual « 
nctinlly showing his general lack of integration The business of the 
school IS not to prepare the child for a specific occupation as mucli 
^s It IS to lielp him along the road to total integration He maj then 
in a more appropriate place with mticli less expenditure of time and 
effort and with mudi greater motiviDon, learn the skills that he must 
learn m order to do the job well 

4 The combination of the plipioIogicaJ btxly wiih its needs and 
demands ami the societal and religious mores of the aihcire which 
often go counter to these rieetls and demands is nhen more than the 
young growing person can handle One of the more interesting side 

sailovafUVf Itell >oul/i TWt TfcWr Sittiy Washington DC AtnerJean Coundl 
oiiEJnoHon 1938 p 152 
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hghts Of Kinseys booksss isas the leaaion of some people to Aem 
iihich lUustmted set, veil some of the things that Kinse) iias ^ 

to It may be true to say that children are going to learn ceru m 
things, one isay or the other, hut tilth regard to sexual issues it tioul 
almost seem that some teachers and some parents just don t belies 
this to he true The author knows of one fairly large school system 
■tuth a \seU-de% eloped guidance program \%here none of the children, 
m their group guidance classes, are supposed to discuss an) tiling re 
latmg to sexual problems This administratis e attitude complete!) 
Ignores the evidence that children svill talk about such problems ai^ 
SN'ay, and because of the school s head in the sand attitude there s' dl ® 
a much greater likelihood of misinformation and distortion 

^Vhat IS ‘right’ sexual behasior depends almost entirely on the 
concepts of the culture and the sub-culture which surround the chil , 
and quite frequentl) the teacher does not represent the same culture as 
many of his children ^Vlule on the one hand there is sometimes 
opposition from some parents and some organizations to the schools 
doing anything construaue about sex education, there is continual 
and sometimes dreadful esidence of the need for such education 


Ideally, sex education should be a pan of e\ery course of instruction, 
and much of it should come m mcidentall), as a matter of course 
The time for children to get the well known facts of life is not when 
the) are adolescents, when attitudes ha\e become more important than 
the facts, but when the) are )oung children who can take the facts 
without an) personal identification, embarrassment, or threat Prob- 
ably no one appreaates more than adolescents the ridiculousness of a 
cumoilum that goes into detail about pigs and horses and chiAens, 
but pointedl) ignores man WTiat does a teacher or parent suppose 
happens when a girl asks an innocent question about dating, and is 
met with a flush and an embarrassed “\oud better talk to someone 


else about ii ? The child is indeed unfortunate if he comes from a 
home where the parents, in addition to feeling guilt) about their 
sexual attitudes and behasior, are also sexually ignorant, and then 
meets a supposed professional teacher who is exacil) the same wa) 
They harm him rather than help him, and send him off to the street 
where he will probabl) add to the disturbed and questionable ideas 
that the) ha\e gisen him He is fortunate if he comes to a school with 
a curriculum that will gi\e him factual information and understand 
ing and s)Tnpathetic and professional teachers and counselors svho 


s« Alfred C. kmvry. Wardcll R Poniero> and Cl>de E. Marun Sexual Dehavtor m 
the Human Male Phibdclphia Saunden 1W8 and S«uaf Behavior in the Human 
ferna/e, Philadelphia Saunden 1933 
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^vill lielp Jiiin adjust to a new sttuation with new understandings He 
may then come to have a healthier and more positive attitude toward 
his owm sexuality and so toward people generally 
The teadier can obviously do mucit to help the child m this re- 
gard In the elementary grades there are many ways m which he 
can, quite incidentally, give the child accurate and interesting mfor 
mation that still help him liter when he becomes more aware of 
the fact that there are two sexes in the world, and chat (he members 
of the opposite sex arc not as bad as he originally tliought they 
were Teacliers can utilize the comersaijon of children about the 
coming big e\ent in their house or the recent birth of a baby brother 
or sister It is indeed a sad situation svhen a supposedly mature 
teaclier or parent finds it difficult to answer sucli a simple question 
as “Where do babies come from? with an equally simple and honest 
and sery satisfying answer, ‘They grow m Mommies tummy” The 
rural child has an advantage oser his urban cousin m that at least 
the miracle of birth becomes something that is interesting and won 
derful ratlier than nasty and fearful, although most city children 
should at least be familiar with the birth of some pets 
A good example of how a teacher of English can do liis part m 
the matter of sex education was illustrated when a girl m grade 9, 
in a discussion of one of Shal^espeares plays suddenly asked the 
teacher, ' What do people mean svhen they talk about a fairy? * For 
a moment the teacher thought she was referring to the more tradi 
tional description of a fairy, but she interrupted his explanation to 
say, “Oh, no, I mean the other kind” He then went on and simply 
said that it was a name often given to men who hid sexual problems 
and were not able to get along with members of the opposite sex 
The girl turned around to several of her companions, said 'See, I 
told you ’, they all went on with their work, and there was no further 
reference to it But the girl hid been given an accurate ind unemo- 
tional answer to lier question, and for several girls at least there 
might be some understanding the next tune they heanl this snide 
reference to homosexuality, instead of much uneasy tittenng and 
wondering 

No school program is complete unless it has some group guidance 
classes where, without academic pressure, children can discuss penonal 
problems, including those of a sexual nature It is hard to see how 
one could work for long with adolescenu without coming to realize 
that this IS obviously one of their basic problem areas As boys and 
girls pass the stage of puberty and advance into adolescence they 
may run into some confusion because of a seeming inconsistency in 
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their cultural rersion of lore and romance The) see a highl) glam 
onzed and purely tinsel rctsion of lore and romance, in rrhich no gtr 
or bo) erer ages beyond the trrenties Marriage is apparently the enu 
of life, since most mories, TV dramas, and stories end at that point 
Youngsters see this surface rersion of boy holds girl s-hand. but t ey 
look around them and they knorr that much more than this goes on 
The) leam from their culture that roman<^ is \er) fine and nice, ut 
that anything connected ^Mth sex isn't \er) nice, although it is us 
to sell praaically e\ery object under the sun They leam that the 
number-one tsord of a nice girl up to the point of marriage must be 
‘ No,” but that immediately after the marriage ceremony it must 
matically change to ‘ Yes AU this is particularly confusing an 
disturbing to the child ^\ho has received no help from the home, an 
as little from the school, for the child who has been helped by both 
the school and the home, it may prove to be notlung more than 


interesting or even amusing 

A teacher education institution should have some responsibility re 
garding the sexual maturity of its graduates They should not only 
be stable individuals but they should have enough of a command 
of the language so that they can use the correct tenninology when 
need be, and thus avoid getting themselves into an embarrassing 
situation Many parents, for example, either don’t know what their 
children are talking about or, more frequently, themselves know only 
the street words, and since they feel they can hardly use these with 
their children, there is a very real problem of communication 
All children should be helped to realize that teachers are ordinary 
people who do ordinary things like other people, such ordinary things, 
for example, as having dates, going to dances, and getting married 
and having babies There are even today some children who are 
startled to see a teacher on a dance floor, and some parents who dis- 
approve The author can remember when, as a youngster, he and his 
coal mining tovsn cohorts wondered if the teacher understood the 


meaning of some of the words that Uiey used, and came to the unani 
mous decision that he would probably never even have heard of 
these words because, after all he was a teacher In this particular 
case, the author has a suspicion that this original decision by the 
diildrcn vs-as probably quite correct This sort of thing obviously 
helps to make the teacher ridiculous and somewhat pathetic in the 
minds of many students and he may become the butt of jokes, the 
person who just ‘ doesn c know ’ 

In an increasmg number of scliools today of course, there is 
much healthier attitude, and both students and leacliers knowing 
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more about sexual tltflicultres are more lilelj to see sexual problems 
lu iheir proper perspecine That this is not completely so however. 
was iliiistratetl recently in one commiinKy' wliere the school committee 
becime quite imolsetl o\er the problem of gang showers \emis indi 
\tdual stalls for girls in a new school they were bmltljng One in 
digmnt mother nrote to the local papers stating that gang shot^ers 
for girls were probably responsible for all ilie sexual problems of the 
day 

The sort of questions tint are disaissed when there is a free and 
healthy atmosphere in the sdtool is indicated by the results of a 
study made by a guidance director in a imd western high scliool of 
2 '100 students These questions were wrniten by senior high scIiooI 
boys and girls and discussed in four dilterent mixed sections of a 
course in Family Lning taught «>operati\ely by one man md one 
woman The type of problems discussed by the children and the 
proportion to whom it was a problem are mdicaietl below The first 
figure refers to the proportion of boys the second figure to girls 


Problems concerning interpersonal rclaiiomhips — how 
to oscrcome shyness how to get attention from the 
opposite sex 

Dating problems — whom to date what age what to 
talk about how long to stay out where to go 
'famage problems — ci otce of a pinner religious dif 
ferences dnorce budget children 
Problems d rectly concerned with sexual mlormation 
— sexual intcrcoune contraceptues masturbation 
Petting and kissing — when howmucli, right or wrong 
how to avoid It 


2 ) 4 < 1 , 2J2rSr 

lOScj 173^0 

3 8r^ IJSej, 

lOTrj 

76^ 106% 


Fihical SCN probjms — right or wrong of prcmanul 
intercourse what to do about a boy who has caused 
a girl to become pregnant 

Role of parents — ■ in choice of partner inquiring into 
personal affairs 

Ijdi of facturl information — menstruation sterility 
pregnancy change of life miscarriage 
Lack of iiitcrtst m other sex 


19 5c^ 6 8% 


19% 92% 


44f5, 50% 

2^% 03% 


ft may be of some interest to note that in ibis study over twice 
as many questions were asked by the girls as by the boys indicating 
either a grelter need of understanding or a greater airiosity among 
the girls 

These then are tlie problems of children and no teadier is doing 
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a prolcssional )ob if he docs not do something to i ° 

solve these problems The day of the teacher as an isolate from tlie 
realities oE life lE ever there \n% sudi a day Ins long since pass 


IDENTiriC ATION OF PROBLEMS 

There is obviously a close rehtionsliip bclsvccn the needs of chil 
dren or rather the lack oE the satisfaction oE the needs of children 
and their problems and one of the major obstacles in the ss'ay o 
assisting diildren to svork out their sdiool problems is the difTiculty 
that many teachers have m identifying these problems The simp e 
criterion that is loo often used in schools to pick out the problem 
diild IS the answer to the question Does he cause you trouble? 
This IS unsound procedure although a very human one and one 
which man too frequently uses m measuring his neighbor U 
accept this criterion then it follows that the more disturbed a teacher 
may be the more problem dtildren he will seem to have in his 
classroom The measure of the child s problems should be the depth 
of his disturbances not the depth of the disturbances of his parents 
or his teachers or his friends although these may obviously be re- 
lated to his troubles Teachers and parents generally tend to refer 
to the more overt behavior as being indicative of diffiailty but vvhat 
they often refer to as problems are either normal patterns of behavior 
or symptoms of some disturbance If the latter is true the so-called 
treatment is an attempt to do something about the symptom without 
paying any attention to the cause of the problem Thus the bolster 
ousness of many children — getting into fights WTiting questionable 
notes talking in class continually chewing gum profanity — all of 
these may be indicative of some disturbance with one child but may 
be quite a normal pattern of behavior for many others 'While d 
might or might not be desirable it might be considered more normal 
for a boy who grew up in a home where there was continual cursing 
to use profanity than for the preachers son to come forth with a 
stream of oaths The giggling of some adolescent girls may be hard on 
the nerves and it may be a real problem for the teacher but it can 
hardly be considered as an indication of disturbed children It might 
of course since although there is no such thing as an over all pattern 
of normal behavior for all there are many traits that are more mdi 
cative of a secure personality and others indicative of a more disturbed 
personality Clinicians for example will generally refer to fearful 
unsocial depressed or hostile behavior as being more likely to be 
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sjraptomatic of some Jisiurbjnce than sudi acts as talking in class, 
cliessing gum, gelling into the odd list fight, and leJIing the odd nsqu^ 
sior> Again, howeser, no symptom can be treated as though a tsere 
tsohicd /rom (he environment m which a occurs Bringing an apple 
to the teaclier, saying * Sir being continually sweet and clean and 
polite may be indicaine of some (rmibic but on the ocher hand it 
maj not If we arc interested ui deceimming the degree of stability 
of the child, then it might be acairaie to say that the reason behind 
the behavior is more impomni than the behasior 
W'hen we think of the problems of children we svotild appear to 
be on safer ground if we accept as a problem what they consider to 
be a problem In other words, a problem is something that is a prob- 
lem for the dnld, although in oiir eyes it miy not be a problem at 
all Similarly, sse cannot assume (hat cliildrcn must hate problems 
simply because \ie believe ibai they have them This assumption 
that cluldren simjily mtuf have problems was amusingly illustrated 
by the teen ager who came to the counselor and said, f hate found 
out that I nm an adolescent — does that mean that I am crazy? 

An interesting study by Moore has indicated how far apart the 
views of some adults are when compareil ssjth the views of adoles 
cents regarding their problems In her study of some 1 $00 bojs and 
girls in grades 10, 11, and 12, Moore compared the concepts of six 
different groups of adults with the concepts of children regarding 
their problems ” The six groups consisted of teadiers parents em 
ployers, senice personnel such as IMCA workers lay diurch lead 
ers and the clergy The correlations between the childrens versions 
of their problems and the versions of the adult groups were as fol 
lows teadiers— v0 609, parents — 0592, employers — 0437 service per 
sonnel — OSOI, lay diurch leaders — 0 II7, clergy— 0068 In rating 
the different problem areas in order of importance. Relations with 
Teadiers* rated number 1 in importance with pupils number 2 with 
teachers number 3 with employers number 4 with the clergy number 
7 with service personnel and number fi with lay church Ie7ders The 
area of ‘ Home and Family Relations' was rated problem number I 
by the clergy, bill number 13 by the pupik 

Looking at this study m inothcr way the mean deviations of the 
percentiles of the adult groups, when compared with those of the 
children, were as follows teachers — 5 28 parents — 783 employers 

1 1 22, service personnel — 1165 church leaders — 15 15 clergy — 

3648 Teachers seemed to be most unaware of problems m the areas 
sTHdene Moore •>/ the Fnbkmt of H<g/i School youth D Ed 

Dt^eriaiion Boston University t050 
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of bo>girl relations, psychological self acceptance, and religious and 
personal philosophy They oseremphasued the importance of home 
and family relations problems, physical health problems, and nnan 
cial problems 

This indicates the sside \ariance between the concepts of children 
as to their problems and the concepts of adults regarding (he dn 
dren s problems This applies even with the adults who are closest 
to them, their teachers and their parents It is most essential in this 
matter of problem identification that teachers have a better under 
standing of die child s reality, rallier than project onto him concepts 
that are purely of their own making 

It is also necessary to differentiate between the problems that might 
be described as ordinary and typical and those that are unique to 
certain students and atypical The ‘ordinary” tasks have often been 
described as developmental tasks, the ones that are common to all 
of us as we progress through our lives They are obstacles to be over 
come or problems to be solved, and the process of solution vmII 
present more of a problem to some individuals than it will to others 
The working out of such problems and the resulting frustrations and 
tensions are not abnormal or unusual, but they are an ordinary and 
expected pan of the process of living These experiences are common 
to all of us, and they cause problems for most of us Since they are 
obviously common to teachers as well, teachers should be prepared 
m advance for the problems that may anse in meeting these tasks of 
development Some sudi tasks are being bom, being weaned, adjusung 
to being a boy or a girl, adjusting to members of the opposite sex, 
adjusting to the vvorld of school and the vvorld of vsork, adjusting to 
a period of mamage or a continuation of unmarried life, adjusting to 
grovMng old with its biological and psychological changes, and finally, 
adjusting to death These are (asks that must be faced by all humans 
and vse can expect problems to anse when we attempt lo meet them 
Thus, the curiosity of a small cluld m exploring his ovsn body and 
experiencing masturbation may bean innocent and healthy experience, 
but if this same act is continued into adulthood, it may be a symptom 
of some disturbance The resistance and hostility of a teen ager to 
adult auihoruy may be expected as a part of his struggle to become 
independent and capable of living wuliout adult help, but if ibis 
same hostility is shown toward fellow workers by an adult of thirty, 
then tt mat be indicative of some disturbance The fact that little 
boys want to play with hitlc boys at a certain period of their develop- 
ment IS a normal and expected procedure but if the same little boy 
twenty years later still wants to play only with boys then we may 
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wonder about Ins heterosexual de\elopmeni Tl\e smartness ami 
surface sophistication of an adolescent girl is not too unusual and 
often indicates nothing more than an ordinary girl trying to co\er up 
her uneasiness m coming into the new world of womanhood but if 
this same attitude is displayed by a forty jear-old woman we may 
wonder about her stability Certain behavior at certain times is 
normal and healthy and mdicatise of an ordinary personality but 
that same behavior at a different period of life may obviously be a 
symptom of scrtous dtsturbaace and censtan 7 hus before i certain 
form of behavior can be described as being indicative of some tensions 
or disturbances in the child the teacher must first be sure that he it 
not just reading into the behavior significance that indicates only his 
own tensions or his own tinawireness of the feelings of children gen 
erally He must also know enough about the diild so that be can 
determine whether or not this behavior is nonnal or ordinary for him 
In addition he must be avsare of the extent to which the behavior 
aUhoiigh normal may be a possible cause of future diffiailties A child 
wJiose English is very poor for example may be in for some frustra 
tions if he is determined that he is going on to college to be a teacher 
whereas another child with the same speech thrficuUy but with an 
occupational objective sucli as truck driving does not have the same 
potential problem 

There are other problems however that are generally imusnal and 
common to only a few children Among these arc physical deviations 
from tlie normal pattern The boy or girl who is too rail or too short 
or too fat or too thin or whose ears or nose or ntoiilh are tinusinl has 
a partiailar problem of adjustment that is not common to all cliildren 
and because of this very fact it js more of i problem to the child who 
sees himself faced with it It is not so much the extra pounds that may 
be the problem but the fact that these extra pounds make the child dif 
fereni from most other cliildren The sex of the cliild also affects the 
extent to which this physical differentiation may be a problem Ex 
treme height for example may be more of a problem for a girl than 
a boy who in this athletic age may' f«m fas height into an asset by 
becoming a basketball player Troubles may he ahead for children 
who have physical deformities and difficulties relating to sight or 
heanng or speech cliildren whose mtellectuat capacities are well below 
those of the average child children vshosc aptitudes and dexterities are 
far less or fargreiter than those of the average child — children who 
are m any way markedly different from most of their group wbeiher 
it be m their apjiearance in ihcir experiences or m tlieir assets or 
liabilities The problems of some of these children may be such that 
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they can be handled only by those who have a high degree of proles- 
sional training m the field of human behavior 1 1 of 

Some teachers feel that the methods by which the problems o 
children may be identified are so complicated that only a profusion 
personnel worker can do anything about this matter of identifiaiion 
While It IS true, of course, that it may be a long and difficult las 
to uncover the tangled and confused reasons that lie behind the diH 
culties of some children, and while this may call for a high degree o 
skill and professional training in the fields of diagnosis and therapy. 

It IS also true that there are many means that can be used by every 
teacher to give a fairly accurate identification of the cluldren who are 
most likely to have difficulties or to become involved in future troub es 
An interesting project for a teaclier is to make a rough estimate m 
the fall, after several weeks of school have elapsed and he knovNrs t e 
children moderately well, rating the cluldren from the most adjuste 
to the least adjusted This would be a purely subjective evaluation, 
but the sort of evaluation that is probably used m most schools Then 
the teacher may proceed, within the next few months, to use a number 
of criteria that will give a more valid indication of the children who 
are likely to face difficulties and problems in the months that he ahead 
Some of the criteria that might be used are suggested below These 
criteria, it may be noted, may not identify the actual problems of the 
cluldren, but they do identify the children who are most likely to have 
problems and who probably face a more diffiailt task of adjustment 
1 What do the child s peers think and feel about him? Other 
things being equal, we usually have fewer problems if people like 
us than if they dislike us The person who has no friends, the individ 
ual who has no one who accepts him m a close and personal rela 
tionship, IS more likely to be a disturbed individual than the person 
who is liked, admired, and imitated Early m the school year, as 
soon as the children have had a chance to get to know each other. 


every teacher should determine ihe leaders and the isolates in her 
classroom Who are the boys and girls with whom everyone wants 
to be associated and who are the unfortunate and usually unhappy 
ones with whom no one wants to be associated? The teacher may 
get this information in a natural way by suggesting that since it will 
likely be necessary for the children to often work together in groups 
of two or three, they might vmte down the name of the boy or girl 
with whom they would most like to work Then, m case this were 
not possible, they might write down the name of the next boy or girl 
with whom they would most like to work This could also be done 
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by passing out a dmocd sheet containing the names of all of the 
children in the classroom 

This procedure usually gi\es a piaure of the most popular boys 
and girls although in the higher grades it may be an indication of 
the cliildren s appreaation of the erudite state of their felloivs minds 
A measure of trustworthiness might he indicated by a question such 
as ‘ If you were going away for the week and you had to leave your 
(most valuable possession) with someone name the boy or girl with 
whom you would leave it The childrens conception of the child 
most capable of leadership might be indicated by a question such as 
' Suppose I were to be away sick for the day and you had to choose 
one of the diildren in this room to take my place Wnte the name of 
the person whom you would choose If of course the teacher was 
heartily disliked, the winner of this poll would most likely be the 
most disliked child in the class! 

Children in the beginning grades could not wnte down their answers 
to these questions of course, so they would have to be asked by the 
teacher individually One teacher found that she could work this 
effectneiy wik a grade 1 class by pviiwg the question to the uboh 
group, then having the children come tip one by one and whisper the 
names of their choices m her ear Most children madentally usually 
find this to be a lot of fun and participate eagerly 

2 What does the diild think about himself? A generally accepted 
tenet in counseling is that one finds it hard to hold others in high 
esteem if he holds himself m low esteem In other words we see others 
pretty much as we see ourselves In using this CTitenon however a 
teacher must exert some caution and be aware of the temper of the 
community A teacher may obviously get into some difficulty if he 
starts asking children questions such as Do you feel that your mother 
loves your father? or even worse if we pass sudi questions out on a 
piece of paper, and thus have them circulated around the community 
within a remarkably short time The author knows of one teacher 
who was actually discharged because he us^ the hlooney Check List 
to help him in determining the problems of the diildren m his class 
room While this indicates a fearful community the use of the check 
list obviously helped neither the teacher nor the community However 
whether the teacher uses a stamlardired measure such as the Mooney 
Check List ^ to detenawe the concepts of the diild toward himself or 
whether he uses a few carefully phrased questions that might even be 
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hunetl m some games il js essentnl tlnl the Icaclicr line some under 
standing of the child s sell as Ihe child sees it The child, after all 
operates from this concept rather than from the self picture that the 
child s peers or his teachers or lits parents may hate of him Of inter 
est to the teacher uould be the answers to such questions ns 

Do )ou often feel so tired that you can Inrdly get up in the morning* 

Do you often feel blue when there is no reason for it? 

Are you happy most of the time? 

Do you feel embarrassed if the teacher asks you a question in class* 

Would you like to be alone rather than with a crossd of diildren? 

Are your feelings easily hurt? 

Do you ever have bad dreams? 

Have you sometimes felt like running away from home* 

When m class is your mind far away? 

Do you ever feel ashamed vvhen you talk to a boy (girl)? 

Do you lose your temper when things don t go your way? 

Would you quit school if you could? 

Do znoit of your teachers have it in for you? 

Do you sometimes feel that everyone is against you? 

Do your parents listen to your troubles* 

Does your mother or father pick on you? 

Do you often have headaches* 

Do you often have fainting spells? 

Do you often feel dizzy? 

Do you ever get sick to your stomach for no good reason? 

Are you bothered a lot with aches and pains? 

^pD-yTraworrya'DouX catdning AiseasesV 
Do you get along well with grown ups* 

Do other children want you around? 

Are your classmates friendly toward you* 

Are you afraid to show your report card at home? 

The written or oral answers to such questions may or may not be 
correct, of course, and their accuracy will depend very much on the 
extent to which the teacher has established a warm and secure tela 
tionship With the children so that they do not feel any threat m 
questions of this nature It is equally true, however, that the extent 
of the Childs disturbance may be the measure of the extent to which 
these questions pose a threat for him 
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A diild miglu be unable to answer a direct question may 
sometimes give his own description o£ himseU svhen asked to describe 
a picture that looks like him or lo point out from a senes of pictures 
the one svhidi he thinks looks niosi iike ium The teacher for example 
might cut out a number of carefully selected pictures of boys or girls 
or might e\en have them posed then he could pass these pictures 
around to the boys and gtrls asking each to identify die one he thinks 
looks most like him The teacher can dioose pictures that fairly indi 
cite certain feelings For example one picture might show a child who 
IS happy and gay while tn another picture the child is shown to be 
sullen and glum Another picture might show a diild who is obviously 
enjoying his sdiool work another a child who clearly dislikes the work 
he 13 doing in school This same idea could be used as a measure for 
the first criterion trying to determine how children are perceived by 
their peers 

Another procedure along this same line would be to have the child 
name the character in a play whom he thinks is most like him In 
this procedure the teacher could wnliout mudi difficulty make up a 
number of characters who would display certain diaractenstics He 
might have these acted out and discussed by the class before asking 
each clultl to write down the name of the character most like himself 

If these meins cannot be used others must be found to determine 
in at least a somewhat valid manner just what diiJdren ihmk of them 
selves Until the teacher knows the answer to this question he will 
be unable to do an accurate job of determining which duldren m 
his classroom will be most likely to experience difficulties and problems 
tn the coming year 

3 What do other teachen think about the child? This is a criterion 
that some clinicians tend to scoff at since u is so subjective that u is 
neither valid nor reliable and therefore they say it should not be 
considered The ideas that tetdiers Inve about their students never 
iheless regardless of the validity are t most important factor in de- 
termining the rate of progress of the duld in the classroom It may 
be that sometimes the intellenualJy dull but «ell liked student will 
have a less rocky road to traverse as he goes through school than will 
the extremely intelligent but heirtily dishkcd student Every teicher 
can easily work up a check list whicli will give some iiulication of the 
attitudes of other teachers toward the diifdren m his classroom The 
check list might merely consist of a series of terms such as /nzy 
noisy indifferent rude untidy polite well mannered 

slovenly and so on A grade 5 teacher might giv e this form to 
a tencher who has had some of Im children in earlier grades together 
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wuh the names of Ins ch.Mren, and ask the teacher .fj 

name of each chtld after any comment that seems to be app p 
Thts should be done with two or three teadiers so that the 
concerned would hate the ideas of several others ^ 

If checks on different comments appeared to cancel each 

they should be ignored, but if several teachers think that John ts y, 

■ untidy.” and ' uncooperative," then John will need a j 

tentton from the teacher even though a clinician may say that none 
these comments are accurate, but radier reflect the unreasonab e 
mands of the teachers To a great extent, all of us are measured, 
we progress or regress socially and occupationally on the basis o v 
people think about us and hovy they react to us. regardless ° 
intellectual validity of their reaction Many people who have e 
right have met with unfortunate ends at the hands of their fe ow 
who ha^ e been wrong 

4 "What IS the mental capacity of the cliild? Although there is s i 
much discussion over the exact meaning of intelligence, it is a fa 
that in esery school there are many children who are going to have 
an extremely difficult and frustrating time tiying to master certain 
skills and gam certain understandings because they are simply uorkmg 
beyond their mental capaaty One might be bold enough to sa> that 
there ts such a thing as mental capaaty, and that varying degrees o 
this capacity are needed to master \arymg types of complex tasks 
For some parents, the answer to the question, “Why can’t ray 
do belter work than this? is that Joe is simply not capable of doing 
better work, and all the motivation in the world will do little to make 
it better This is a hard fact, and it underlies what will be an increasing 
problem if colleges continue to operate under the assumption that 
only the upper ten per cent of the high school graduating class should 
be admitted to college while the rest of the culture rapidly approaches 
total acceptance of the concept that every student who is good enough 
to graduate from high school is aUo good enough to be admitted to 
college Each decade another year or so is added to the number of 
^ears of formal education that one must have in order to be considered 
culturally acceptable 

It is obvious to every teacher that if he is not aware of the mtel 
lectual capaaties of his students, it is impossible to have an effective 
program of instruction Most teachers of course, can soon determine 
those students who do well academically Generally, it would be safe 
to say that the students who seem to understand the most, catch on 
the easiest, and learn skills the fastest are those who are the most 
intellectual It is also true, however, that there are some children 
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reason are not using It thereby becoming the imderachiesers while 

there will be others who attain iheir high academic standard by a 
prodigious effort that may be ensung them a good deal more than 
Jt IS worth The numerous types of tests and imentoMes that nia> 
be used by the teacher to measure iniellcaual capacitj arc described 
in more detail in chapter seven 

The child svho is bnllnni may ha\e Im troubles but they are not 
so bad as is usually imagined The general lay altiliide that the very 
bright child gels into many dtffiaihies in later life is hardly borne 
out in fact and it would seem to be more mdicausc of mass gen 
eraliiatjon than an>thing else The evidence tends to indicate that 
the quiz kids of school days usually do very well as adults and 
turn out to be stable and healthy atuens Tlie duller duld, on the 
other hand needs understanding parents and teachers and as long 
as excessive pressure is not exerted on him he too may develop 
into a happy and useful otizcn It is unfortunate of course if it is 
assumed that he can do nothing and he is therefore completely 
Ignored As long as sudt a child is encouraged to move in the direc 
tion of the tasks that he can best perform lie may do i eh unless 
he has been convinced by some adult that he should be more ambi 
tious and that it is disgraceful for him to be satisfied with such a 
job as catching fish or performing an uncomplicated task in a fac 
lory Some children may have to be pushetl m the name of ambition 
but the ambitions of many parents for ihcir children are more indic 
alive of parental disturbance nml dissatisfaction with themselves than 
they are of altniisiic tendencies Fewer things can be more fmsiraimg 
for the growing duld than to feel that he is ahvajs being pushed lo 
accomplish more to do better to work faster and never to have 
people indiaie that they are happy with the individual as he is that 
they are satisfied with what be docs Our society could probably do 
With less ambition on the part of some parents and icadicrs for their 
chi){}ren and the result might be more mentally healthy dultlren 
5 Does the duld have any phpial defects deformities or differences 
compnretl with his peer group’ Cciiaml) children with dcrccti in 
hearing eyesight and sj^edi will be more likely to have troubles than 
will children who have no such defects TJijsical deviation in sue 
weight and bodily development may also ause mudi disturbance 
among diddren and hit) and skinny and “pimply face are by 
no means the humorous nicknames tliatsomc teachen think they art 
The child may gnn and go along with the joke but there is a gooif 
chance that there is bttle humor in « as far as he is concerned. Tliere 
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IS need here for group guidance with the class as a whole, since 
group of children may often be cruel to one of their fellows bei^use 
of thoughtlessness more than anything else There is also a nee or 
individual guidance for those children who must carry the loa o 
their deviation from the group 

Many teachers and counselors fail to realize that the number o 
clitldren who have one or more physical disabilities is very great Tor 
example, one out of four children has some significant deviation m 
his vision, 25 of I 000 adults experience hearing impairment, 8 of 
1,000 children experience hearing impairment Estimates as to the 
number of cerebral palsied m the United States run up to 550,000 
The rate at which this number is being added to is thought to be 
about 6 in every 1,000 live births Rheumatic feser, primarily a dnld 
hood disease, affects over 500,000 There are 18,000 to 20,000 nc"^ 
cases of rheumatic fever each year The incidence of epilepsy is about 
that of tuberculosis and diabetes In over 50 per cent of the epiIepHC 
cases, the seizures can be completely controlled, while an addiDonal 
30 per cent of the seizures can be reduced 
About 10 per cent of atypical children have more than one liandi 
capping condition 

A study of a Rhode Island high school with a population of approxi 
mately 900 students uncovered the following facts 

Defective eyesight was found m 140 or 16%, of the diildren 
Speech defects were found in 70, or 8%, or the children 
Defective hearing was found m 69, or 8% of the children 
A heart condition was found in 56 or 6%, of the diildren 
Rheuimtic fever was found m 28, or 5%, of the children 

Every classroom teacher should be aware of the physical defects of 
his children, and thus be more aware also of their special needs 

6 Where does the child stand regarding academic achievement? 

* School IS probably the paramount experience for many children, and 
certainly for all children it is one of the most important experiences 
of their earlier days The measure of the child s success in school is 
one of the simplest of the criteria of stability that can be used by 
the teacher, but it is nevertheless an essential one In earlier days this 
might have been measured by the number of times the child had to 
repeat a grade, but this is beoiming an increasingly rare practice so 

^Further infonnalion is available frora (1) Ihe U S Office of Education (2) the 
Sute Department of Public Hcallh and (S) the Metropolitan Life Insurance Com 
pany 
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that the teacliet may hate to detise other means of delerminmg the 

Childs academic achievement It the child is in high sdiool the eacher 
can of course use the letter grades or their equivalent tint he 
achieves in die different subjects In the elementar) 
of a letter grade is much less common and in some scliools where 
si^f™ .at on b, the parent ha, replaced the more formal report 
*rd thranamment of a specific comparative measure of acatonic 

and to those who were in ih-oP F-P ■" ^nTm horn who were 
to those who were m the middle a srmre of B a^n 

:^ra;Va^Xft;;To:^score^n each subject that .he child was 

“'fZv often IS the child M^htstS 

simple indicator of P°“*'' ,l,e child who is a habitual ah- 
number of dajs away fro symptom of some ihfiiailltes 

sentee is not only of a'cademic failure less accept 

but 15 also inaeasmg the P^ ' Ihc activities of the class 

ance by die group and less pao F ^ „„mber of daye absent 

Thus the few clitldcen who 1 ad die class 

are waving a llag that “tty identify Ft'""®' pdf''"' 

There are other criteria validity and others are 

maladjustment but some " „ obviously a basic factor in 

d.lfinilt to obtain ,i,a„ the ways already men 

the stability of the d"'"' ' o,,„ determine some of the 

tioned It IS not too easy tor * ^,,^, 1 ,,, c„d mental 

home factors that may be munng mud. more 

health of the parents „[ ,,ic father or the formal 

important than the job or „ „[ stability this is obviousl 

eilLtion of the parents ’ earlier to obtain There are 

not the easiest dung ' *Xut homes that indicate a greater 

of course ” ha, been said that ; 

twtcntiahty for disiurbance 1 cement imtcad of the 

^:;mu„it; one finds f J'^/dfe neon 1 ghts and the tav^™ 
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more tlnn a cause and the proMsion of sctcril baseball ‘’‘='"'’"‘’”"‘1 
a nesv housing unit will base little clfcct on the liabitj and attitudes 
the )outh of a community 

I book on the subject of dclmquenq, points out that 


Kvaraccus mat 


More delinquents Unn non-<!chiiqueiin li\c m slum areas 
riorat.ng socially and economically Another cl.arictcrist.c of the Ucu 
quenis neighborhood is a mixture of business and residence ^ 

Proportionately fewer delinquents come from the better parts of 
most of them live in the same high-delinqucncyratc ncighborhooas s'- 
are generally racially mixed oscrpopulucd and sub-standard areas 
The houses the delinquents live in would provide an appropriate set 
urbanized Tobacco Road production More delinquents than ,5“ 
qucnls come from physically inadequate poorly furnished and ill 
homes rurthermorc the delinquent groups live under mucli more over 
crowded conditions than do the control groups The delinquent is mor 
liVely to be sharing his bedroom with several siblings or sleeping m 
kitchen or living room than is the case with the non-delmquenu 
The delinquents family is less apt to have established a permanent rcsi 
dence m the neighborhood More likely it has moved four or more ntn 
and will be moving again This family then is less apt to be deeply 
rooted m the neighborhood or community 


These then are the aitena Uiat can be used by every teadier to 
determine those students who are most likely to have problems and 
difficulties and thus need more attention and understanding for the 
teacher 


The attitude of the child s peers toward him 
The attitude of the child toward himself 
The attitude of other teaclicrs toward the child 
The mental capacity of the child 

The physical defects or physical deviations of the child 
The academic achievement of the child 
The absence of the child from school 

A negative answer to any one of these items is not necessarily an 
indication that the child has difficulties or will develop problems 
The child might even give a negative reaction to all of these items 
and still be a happy and secure person But the odds are heavily 
against it and the children who make a low or negative score on 

30 Wilham Kvaraccus Tl e Community and the Dehnauent Yonken World Book 
1954 pp 99 100 ^ 
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most o£ these criteria are almost certainly going to need tlie under- 
standing and the professional attention of the teacher, jf the teacher 
IS to fulfill Jus preventive role and help the cliifdren develop into 
secure and happy adults 
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THE PLACE OF PUPIL 
PERSONNEL SERVICES IN 
THE AMERICAN SCHOOL 


THE MEANING OF GUIDANCE 
AND PUPIL PERSONNEL SERVICES 

l£ ‘ guidance’ is to be interpreted literally, it must be taken as 
something ivhich is gi%en by someone to someone else, or as some- 
thing which IS done to a person by another indi\idual In its ear y 
days. It was inseparable from another word — \ocational — and sshen 
one talked “guidance,* he meant \ocational guidance This, in turn^ 
usually meant the providing and explaining and disseminating 
vocational information and vocational advice The National Voca 
tional Guidance Association will soon be celebrating its fiftieth birth 
day, and for most of this time U was considered to be the guidance 
assoaation of the country An increasing number of guidance p^r 
sonnel, hov.e\er, began to feel that while they were concerned with 
what guidance was supposed to be, they were neither giving 
ance, nor were they imoKed in the vocational area. These were 
individuals who probably had more of a mental health or psych®" 
logical background although most of them worked in education^ 
institutions, and this was at least one of the major reasons for the 
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lomaiion 1953 Amencan Personnel ami Guidance Associa 
non, nail. ,he Aaliona! Vocalional Guidance Associaiion as one ot m 
tliMsions 


The dissatisfaction inth the term guidance has steadily inacased 
since in many wajs guidance is almost the exact amuhesis of both 
me practice and Uie belief of the professional guidance counselor 
Tims while the National Vocational Guidance Association still re- 
tains its old title many of m members feel that a mudi more 
appropriate title w’ottld be National Vocational Counseling Associa 
tion It IS interesting to note that when the sdiool counselors formed 
their own division of the American Tersonnel and Guidance Associa 
tion they called themselves the Amencan Scliool CounseJon Assocn 
tion, omitting both the vvords vocational and guidance It may be 
noted too tivat the word guidance appears only in the name of 
the mother organirauon and m the name of one of the six divisions 
Thus the definite trend today is to move away from the concept of 
guidance counselors and this text will make no further reference m 
this way since the individuals vre shall be concerned with are school 
counselors and other pcnonnel workers A wonl dies hard however, 
and a recent guidance textsays '^tbe concept whidi we wish to 
symbohre by the word^tdenre t$ one of -usuting mditiduals to 
make plans and decisions and m implementing their development m 
accordance with their own emerging life pitterns *^ther texts me 
the word guidanre, but are actually referring to serv^ Thus Mor 
tenson and SchmuIIer say guidance may be defined as that part 
of the total educational program that helps provide the personal op. 
portunities and specialized staff services by vvluch cadr individual can 
develop to the fullest of hts abilities and capacities m terms of the 
democratic ideal " 

This book then is concerned with pupil personnel senices and the 
place of the teacher and the counselor m these services The broad 
basic purpose of nil of these services is somewhat akin m that they 
ire all concerned with helping ilic child to a deeper ami more certain 
undemanding about himself hif fetlom fiis school and Ins culture 
Thc) help the duld to benefit more from h« educational experiences 
in thc sdiool anil this may be done by helping him to become capable 
of Jiving With a negative aspctt of his environment (a poor teacher 
a harsh parent a stupid aimculom) or they may give enough strength 


lOmillK VfiJIer Faundahont ej C» iante NrwSorV Hatpcf >nd RwihMi f^l 
p 15 

SDonaUr W.iimm. .nJ Alto 'I VhiiulJn C. .n Nto 

tori John \\ile) amlSom. 19 j 9 p S 
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so that he can do something about modifying his environment (d p 
ning out of scliool, speaking to a principal about Ins teadier 
curriculum). These services are a help, and die help may come 
person as an individual or as a member of a group. It usually sull 
come primarily througb the provision and explanation of lurtner 
information about self, about others, and about the ailttire (the in- 
formational service and the testing and measurement service) or in 
the form of a unique person-to-pcrson relationship in counseling. 
While the major personnel services might be thought of as the coun 
seling ser\ices, the psychological services, the social work sen’ices, an 
the health services, it is the first two that arc usually the major concern 
of the school counselor. Even here, however, there may be a further 
breakdown between the school counselor and the scliool psychologist; 
the former being primarily concerned with the counseling arid the 
information function, while the latter is primarily concerned with the 
testing and measurement function. Actually, at the doctorate level of 
graduate education there is often little to distinguish the educational 
background of the scliool psychologist from that of the school coun- 
selor, and both are equipped to work in the area of the major services 
disaissed in this book. 

Vlnvolvement in personnel work implies a certain attitude and 
philosophy on the part of those individuals involved. It is a point of 
view which holds high respect for the rights and the freedoms of the 
individual. It holds to the freedom of choice for the child, and it 
believes that the school is for the benefit of the child, just as the 
Slate is for the benefit of the free citizen. It implies an understanding 
of human behavior and a concern with differences only so that an 
individual may be understood more fully, vl^ersonnel people are indi- 
vidual-centered, rather than object or content-centered. If the person 
happens to be a teacher, he is student-centered; if he is a counselor, he 
is client-centered. Both are concerned primarily with the individual, 
and the content and the tools and the techniques are secondary. 

AH teachers will probably agree that American schools are built 
and staiTed for the welfare and the benefit of American children. But 
the words and the attitudes of some teachers, and of many students, 

, do not seem to fit in with this avowed objective. VThere are tens of 
thousands of children who, rightly or wrongly, feel that some of their 
teachers have not the slightest concern with their welfare, and there 
are many teachers who, by their words, their actions, and their 
attitudes, seem to think of teaching as a job that must be done in 
order to exist. It is a job, not a profession. These are the clock work- 
ers, and too frequently they must be carried by the real professional 
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icadiers as ho think ol their occupation as a professional task requiring 
a professional frame of mintl ami continuous professional training 
Too frequently, too, there u little differentiation in monetary recog 
nmon, and incenine isduJled somenhat ithen the professional teachers 
fmd tint they can advance no faster than the poorer teachers 
One teacher described this unprofessional attitude vmcHy svhen 
she Slid to the author, if I stay around more than ten minutes after 
the scfiool lets out, the other teachers think Tm crazy, and ask me if 
I m after i siipcrintendency And then the janitor comes along and 
turns oft the lights and the svater Some of the leadiers are even 
out of the building and gone before the kids get out The author 
knows of another sdiool where some of the teachers openly refer to 
the ‘ idiot ‘ chss when referring to the classroom where the duldren 
are not as menially alert as they are m the other rooms Sudi workers 
arc hartlly worthy to be called leadiers, and they most certainly would 
seem to have Imic understanding of die personnel point of view, and 
of the place of penonnel services in modem education 
IVobabl) the best way to exphin the personnel philosophy is to 
describe two teidiers in the same sdiool These, of course are com 
posttc pictures and ulide « is unlikely that one would ever find an 
exact Miss Jones or an exact Miss Brown, there are nevertheless many 
tcadiers who happily come very close to Afiss Jones, and some who, 
unfortunately are not too far away from hfiss Brown! 

Miss Jones has a sincere and earnest concern for the vzelfarc of all 
the children m the school, and she feels that this reflects the basic 
aspect of her profession She believes that it is a professional require 
menl to know a good deal about the children and thus she will prob 
ably keep records giving test data academic background attitudes of 
other teadicrs and children and so on She feels that it is rather 
difficult to know and understand the dvild if there is not some under 
standing of the home, so she will if at all possible, be familiar with 
the parents of her children Miss Jones smarely, honestly, and deeply 
hkes diiJdren, and thus does not worry too much if every now and 
then she gets angry at them She believes that they are all worthy of 
respea 

To Miss Jones good discipline is self discipline, and to her a prob- 
lem is something that causes distress to the child rather than to die 
teacher When a child « m trouble, she wants to know the reasons 
and the causes of his actions, so that she can help him rather than 
repress iitm , , 

Rfiss Jones has an understanding of child behavior because of her 
own pereonality and tmononal sccumy and aho because her education 
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has been adequate She has pursued ‘ 

of her understanding has to do tsitlt the psjchology of human 
havtor, the measurement of behavior, the reasons for anxieties anu 
tensions, procedures for alleviating and preventing difficulties an 
problems, and the role that she herself plays in her relations vvil 
others Miss Jones is aiv.are of the research and study this « ° 

in the field of personnel work, and she keeps abreast of it She is 
always the student, eager to learn, whether she is twenty or seven ) 
years of age 

Personally, Miss Jones is a happy mdiMtlual s^ho is being conun 
ually surprised by the tremendous things that children can do S e 
likes children for what they are, and does not want to change thern 
to her mold She wants her children to be happy rather than successfu , 
and she believes that a happy street cleaner is better off than an 
unhappy medical doctor Among the children she is known as being 
"okay," because they feel, correctly, that she understands and respects 
and likes and trusts them These feelings they return to her Miss 
Jones IS very close to the feelings of her children, and her reaction to 
an individual child is affected very much by this understanding o 
his feelings — feelings about his home, his school, his church, his 
teachers, his friends, himself, and Miss Jones She may have lines m 
her face, but they are likely to be lines of laughter and happiness 
Miss Brown on the other hand, believes that her sole function as 
a teacher is to develop skills or to impart knowledge, and that the 
children must be able to indicate to her that they have retained this 
knowledge at least long enough to give it back to her Her altitude 
toward children is often, at best, neutral, and she may frequently 
actually dislike them She feels that in general children can do little 
for themselves, and they have to be told and directed if they are to 
do anything at all 

Miss Brown thinks of discipline as being one of the major prob- 
lems of the teacher If she happens to be an administrator, "good 
discipline is probably her major criterion of success m teaching 
her question. Are you a good disciplinarian? shows little or no con 
cem With \alid reasons for the disaplinary action, or the real results 
of the action To her, a disciplinary problem is one that causes her 
trouble Seldom does she think beyond punishment and repression 
Rigidity and dogmatism are probably characteristic of Miss Brown 
and she is certain that she has all the right answers The rights and 
the WTongs are the ones that she knows, and there are no others She 
sometimes may be psychologically naive in thinking that she can 
change the attitudes and the behavior of children by telling or press* 
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jng or forcing them to do what, according to her, is right Discipline 
IS to lier an oven Uimg that is necessary to keep the children in line, 
and it ts justified because of the natural superior knowledge of the 
adult compared with the cluld 

Miss Brown operates on the basis of her feelings about children, 
and she neter takes the time, by means of anonymous esaluations 
free WTiting, permissive group discussions, and so on, to find out 
what the children really feel If she may happen to encounter some 
of the real attitudes of the children in her classroom her mam reac 
tion is not, • IVhy, I never knew the children felt that way — how could 
I have missed a? but rather. Why do they let kids talk like this — 
they need more discipline and control 

Like Miss Jones it is probable that Miss Brown has lines in her 
face, but unlike Miss Jones, they are lines of worry and frustration 
and inseairiiy 

We might then ask is this Miss Jones a teadier or a counselor? 
The personality attributes of the good leather, good at least, from 
the point of view of the mental hygienist and the psychologist and 
the counselor, are very much the same as iliose of the good counselor 
Their training may be different, and the specific functions that they 
perfonn maj be different, but with Miss Jones teaching is very much 
a personnel function This is not the case with Miss Brown Jfiss 
Jones, however, is not a counselor, even ihotigli she may be a very fine 
child centered teacher Even though she may have the personal atti 
tudes even though she may have the professional skills and under 
standings that come only through rigorous study and investigations 
and growth she cannot be a counselor because she is a teacher, and 
she must perform certain functions as a teacher that will contradict 
her functions as a counselor As a teacher however, she can move m 
the direction of the counselor, ami in a future section we shall look 
at both the reasons why she can never really be hotfi a teadier and 
a counselor, and what she must do to become a counselor rather than 
a Veacivec 


MISCONCEPTIONS ABOUT 
PUPIL PERSONNEL SERVICES 


There are several roisconceptionsabout pupil penonncl services that 
sometimes confuse teachers and counselors who are becoming involvei! 
m .he personnel prORram for .he Cm ..me Tn.d...onrl j- 'gu, dense 
has had a voa.ional baAgrcnd and for some counselors as ..ell as 
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all on who is being tnugliL Ncverihclcss, ilic assumption that the 
training program for elementar)’ school teachers is sudt that t ere 
no need for school counselors may be questioned. The preparanon o 
the secondary school teacher stresses the content that is to be taught, 
while tlie preparation of the elementary school teacher stresses t le 
skills that arc to be taught. While there is more didactic attention 
paid to children and their behavior in the education of the elementary 
school tcaclier, neither elementary nor secondary scliool teachen are 
students of human behavior in the professional sense. Teachers rare ) 
function as studerits involved in a learning experience with another 
human. An organized program of personnel scrs'ices should bc^ m 
operation in every school from the kindergarten up, and if these ser\ ices 
must be lacking, it might be better to omit them in Grade 10 rather 
than in Grade 3. . 

The recognition of this need for pupil personnel semces has pro 
ably been least at the state and national level. An increasing number 
of schools provide personnel services at all levels; at least several coun- 
selor education programs have had programs for the education of die 
elementary sdtool counselor for some time; the American Personnel 
and Guidance Association has stressed the need for services at all grade 
levels for many years, and has made this need clear again in the report 
by the APGA Commission.® Yet at this writing, there is not a single 
state that has in Its books certification of elementary school counselors 
at the elementary school level, and most state departments of edu- 
cation operate as if there really were no such thing as an elementary 
school counselor. At the present lime, the student who takes a pro- 
gram for elementary school counselors in one of the few institutions 
that provide such a program will find that, although positions will be 
available for him, he will not be recognized as a certified counselor 
by the state department of education. 

The recognition of the need for personnel ser\’ices at the elementary 
school level is also shown by the rapidly increasing number of text 
books in this area.^ It should be noted, however, that most of these 
books are really texts on the psychology of diild behavior, and do not 

3C. Gilbert Wrenn, The Coumelor in a Changing TVor/d, Washington; American 
Peisonnel and Guidance Association, 1963. 

< Gerald T. Kouitr. and Norma G. Kowiu. Guidance in the Elementary Classroom, 
New 'YorV: McGraw-Hill, 1959; Ruth Martinson, and Harry Smallenburg, Guidance 
tn Elementary SchooU. Englewood Oiffs; PrenUce-Hall, Inc., 1958; John A. Barr. 
The Elementary Teacher and Guidance, New Yorl.: Holt. Rinehart and ^Vi^sto^. 
19 j 8, Roy DeVerl Willey, Guidance in Elementary Education, New York: Harp^ 
and Bros.. 19G0. ^ 
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sditoUnS"* wumelmg services at the elementary 

Nevertheless it must be recognized that at the present time the 
secondary scliool is still the major source of empJo)TOent for school 
counselors By 1960 there rvere approximately 28 000 secondary school 
counselors m the United States although not more than 9000 r\ere 
actually employed as full time counselors \Ve can assume that the 
majority of these counselors were really teaciters disguised as coun 
selors Despite a 50 per cent increase m membership fee the size of 
the American Personnel and Guidance Assoaation increased to aji- 
proxiznatel) 14 000 in 1961 The American School Counselors Associa 
tion formed as a dismon of the American Personnel and Guidance 
Association mushroomed to a membership of over 5000 in 19G1 The 
serious problem now however is not numbers but qinht) It is true 
that there is a need for more counselors in schools but a mndt more 
serious problem is the qtialiiy of the counselors who are already there 
A third and final misconception probably stents from t lack of 
understanding or too rigid adherence to the dictionary meaning of 
the word guidance There are some school atlmmistraiors who still 
thinh of guidance as a molding prodding puvlung process in which 
the individual is told what he should do and how he should do it 
Some teachers may think of guidance as a patriarchal sort of thing 
in which the individual is Jed by the hand into the desired paths This 
unhappy picture of guidance if correct would mean that school 
counselors are aiding in the development o{ a stiperdependertf grocip 
of citizens who will be unable to do anjihing for themselves a group 
of fearful people who will never think of taking a cliance a group 
of protected individuals who will never have to face fnisiniion until 
they get into the real world a alizcnry who at the age of eighteen 
wall be worrying about their pensions at age eight) fivel 
The goal of the school counselor i$ far removed from this picture 
What he is trying to do is to help the individual to help himself to 
help him to be a free man chained to no one anvl to be independent 
enough so that he can accept without any disturbance the dependence 
that IS part of ever>ones living personnel sen ices are not hand me 
downs for those who cannot or will not do an)thmg for themselves 
They are not service that create iimid individuals who expect and 
demand a helping hand at every turn '-tbc> do accentuate the worih I 
of the individual and help the individual m work up to his capacit) 
and to achieve vvhat he can — be it mudi or little— with MUificiion 
This IS a basic function of the school ounsclor and v^e may hope of ^ 
the teacher 
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FUNCTIONS or 
PUPIL PERSONNEL SERVICES 

Those indivitluals who are imoKcd in jwrsonncl scniccs male up 
the third professional group m the modem American school, the ot icr 
tsvo being the teachers and the administrators All are essential an 
all arc basically concernetl with the same objcctist — the prosision o 
the best possible erlucational experience for cscry child who is forced 
to come to school It is true, of course, iliat there are some svho fee 
that these professional sen, ices arc fads and frills, and that the educa 
tion of the duld can proceed without them® 

Some of the means b) which all three of these professional groups 
attempt to acliiese their basic objcctiscs are somesslnt similar, but 
man) of the means used b) the sdiool counselor and his professional 
colleagues arc sharpl) different from those used b) teachers and ad 
ministrators Thc> require particular professional understandings and 
slills not possessed by the odicrs and c\cn their mode of operation 
may contradict tliai of teachers and administraiore Let us look at some 
of the means by sshidi tlic basic objective of those involsetl tn per 
sonnel sen ices is aduev ed 

1 The school counselor works priminly with the child to help him 
to come to a greater understanding and acceptance of himself and 
his environment He thus helps the duld to modify his environment, 
and at the same time live more securely within it, even though this 
may mean living within a hostile environment The sdiool counselor 
IS also involved with the environment which surrounds the duld — 
particularly the teachers the cumculum, and the parents — and he 
may participate in the modification of these aspects of die child s 
environment 

2 The work of the school counselor should be primarily develop- 
mental but It may due to the exigencies of a local situation, also have 
to be remedial Prevention is better than aire, but if people are 
dying one cannot ignore the airativc aspects of his position, even 
though he may dream of the day when his developmental measures 
are so successful that there is nothing left to 'cure ’ 

3 Working with the individual child to help develop a greater 
understanding and self acceptance may be — 

a through the unique relationship developed between the mdi 
vidual child and the counselor in the counseling process or through 

-For example the Council for Basic Education Admiral Rickoser and the editonal 
tenters of the Saturday Esening Post 
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ilie unique relatjonslup deielopcd among the counselor and several 
other children in group therapy 

b through the provision of greater information about self by 
means of ilie interpretation of test data 

€ through the pros ision of greater information about the iramedi 
ate emironment, and the child s place in it, by meins of the informa 
tion services 

4 Ihipil personnel sen ices can help to modify the dulil s environ 
ment by helping the teachers to come to a greater understanding of 
the child, by provuling more information about the diikl and by 
helping the teacher, through counseling to see her personal involve 
ment and the possible reasons for her attitudes toward certain children 

5 Pupil personnel services can help to modify the child $ environ 
ment by assisting in the development of a more reiJistic currjcidum 
They cm provide information about the child so that his particular 
curricular expenence is at least equated to some degree with hi$ assets 
tml his hibilities and thus meets it least some of his needs and 
provides less in the way of a senes of frustrating experiences 

6 Pupil personnel services through counseling and through the 
provision of professional mfonniuon about the diild md hi$ environ 
ment can help to modify the attitudes of the parents and help them 
to become more understanding more accepiant and possibly less 
demanding of their diildren 
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THE PLACE OF THE 
TEACHER IN PERSONNEL 
SERVICES 

Some yeirs ago the author tvrote a bool m ^vhich he emisageil tlje 
teacher as a counselor ^ It is likely that jlm bool at Jea« p)a)ed some 
part in the development of the job lule teacher counselor The aim 
of the author was noble, and the picture of teadiers becoming coun 
selors was good but m the intenenmg years it would seem that this 
term has been abused and misused and we would be better off without 
It The author saw the term as teacher roinwlor, in ^vhich the 
teacher aspect would practically disappear, and the individual would 
to all extents and purposes become a counselor What has happened, 
howeser, is that this indnidual is at best a teacher counselor, with 
die stress on the teadier, and more often than not the person is simply 
a teacher, with no diange whatsoeser except m title Thus it would 
appear reasonable to say that a large number, if not the sast majority 
of teacher counselors at tins tune, bear little or no resemblance to a 
professional counselor — in their attitudes, in their professional under 
standings and skills, in their ctsnrcpt of llieir function, and in iheir 
fimcuon 

This does not mean howeier, that the teidier has no place in the 
pupil personnel services program It might be belter to think m terms 
of the content-centered instructor, who would have hide tn common 
with the personnel services team, and the student centcreil teacher, 

IDugaWS Arbuctle Teaeher Counseling ^lott Wdnon Wcslev 1 ul luhinj £>nn 
pany Inc I9 j0 
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who would be T \ery impornnt member o[ the team It is to be liopirf 
that the number ot teachers of this sort will increase, but the dihcrcnces 
between even the good teacher and the counselor are many, and the) 
will be noted in this chapter It is about this sort ot cliild centere 
teacher “in impornnt member of the |>ersonnel services tcim l at t ns 
chapter is concerned but this person is t teacher, uot a counselor 
The author would accept the often heard sntement by Johnston 

Peters and E\ niff ^ that every teacher is a guidance worker, but this 

does not mean that cveiy teacher is a counselor, although man) tr) 
to be On the other hand v\hcn Harr* says that The biggest share 
of the guidance process m the school therefore, must be carried on y 
the classroom teacher it almost sounds as if he means that there is no 
need for the speciahred services of the counselor and the 
in such areas as counseling measurement, and information This is 
certainly not so The classroom teacher is concerned with the welfare 
of children and his special area of study i$ or should be tlie realm o 
human behavior and human adjustment That we teach diildrcn an 
not subjects is a cliche oft rcpcatetl but the repetition does not 
render it any less accurate nor does it apparently have much elfec* 
on the fact that far too often in school wc teacli subjects and skills and 
not children If wc do tcadi children whether vve arc teaching 
grade 1 reading or grade 12 algebra then it would seem reasonable 
to say that our professional training should be such that vs e understand 
diildren — their growth their behavior their needs and their prob- 
lems — and It should help us to develop the skills that are necessary 
if we are to work effectively with children Personally v\e should be 
the sort of individuals who are vitally interested in the welfare of 
children and concerned with their growth and development Our 
philosophy should include an abiding faith in the capacities of chil 
dren and their potential for good 

The fact that this kind of a teacher has been accepted as a member 
of the personnel services team is partially due to the closeness of the 
objectives of the professional counselor and the child centered teacher 
but It has also been affected by the fact that the concept of personnel 
services has widened and the central serv ice has come to be regarded as 
counseling rather than vocational guidance m a somewhat restricted 
sense While the teacher would very rarely see himself as a vocational 
and occupational expert possessing up to-date knowledge about occu 

"Edgar C Johnston Mildred Pciers and William EsraifT Tl e Role of the Teacher 
in Guidance Englewood Cl ffs Prentice Hall Inc 19o9 p 6 
1 John A Barr T) e Elementary Tead er and Guidance New \ork Holt Rinehart 
and Winston 19 j 8 p 9 
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nations and the svorld of siorU he does fre<inemly h.msclt as bems 
concerned w.lh and msolved m a human relauonshtp scry much liVe 
that of the counselor It is here houeser. uhere some ditTiculty Ins 
possibly arisen since uhile teachers can function to some d^rce as 
LunseLrs and while teacliers can become ellectne counselors al 
though most srould appear to rematn teachem 

title an tndistdual cannot tn a school settmg at least be both a 
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member of the personnel services team. His major contribution ^vill 
obviously be in the classroom, but it would seem that the extent of the 
contribution of ilie teadicr will be detennined by the degree to which 
he functions as a child-centered teadier rather than as an instnictor 
in the more academic sense of the word. Lefever, Turrell, and Weitzel 
point this out when they say that “The teacher’s greatest contribution 
will be made as part of his regular classroom activities, not in a special 
period set apart for guidance purj>oscs; hence the modifications in 
curricular and administrative organization which will make sudi con- 
tributions possible should be s[)ccdily clTccted.” 

All of us, after all, need and use the skills that we learn in the first 
few elementary grades, but unless we go on to college it is difficult 
to determine the results of the formal teaching from grade 5 or G on. 
Too frequently our academic lessons result in a brief retention of 
some pieces of knowledge, and sometimes the difference between the 
schooled and the unschooled is that iJie schooled have forgotten svhai 
they once remembered, whereas the unschooled never had it to forgetl 
Often the primary, in fact, the sole reason for taking Algebra 1 is 
that it is needed before one can lake Algebra 2 and S, which are “re- 
quired," and if one's mathematical education terminates with Algebra 
8, it is often extremely difiiadi to determine just what lias happened 
as a result of the three years of mathematical “study," other than for- 
getting what was rememberedl 

It is now some years since Rogers stated that teachers use superficial 
methods with regard to problems because their own %'iews of the 
problems are superficial, and for the most part they think of proper 
punitive measures to apply, raiber than thinking of treatment in any 
genuine sense of the word.** This is unfortunately still the case with 
some teachers, but it does not apply to the personnel-minded and 
chifcf-ceniered teadier. 

The extent to whidi one feels that the teacher should be a member 
of the personnel services team is obviously affected by his concept of 
the functions of the teadier. Certainly if one were to accept the more 
traditional concept of the teadier as an individual who has amassed 
a good deal of knowledge in a certain area and whose function it is to 
pass this information on to the next generation, then there would be 
little debate on the differences between teachers and counselors. This 
concept is probably accepted hardly at all by elementary school 

10 D. Welty Lctever. Archie Turrell, and Htnry I. Weilrel, Prindplet and Tech- 
niques of Guidance, rev. ed., New York: Konald. 1950, p. 130. 

11 Carl R. Rogers, The Clinical Treatment of the Problem Child, Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin, 1939, p. 225. 
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teachers, but to some extent b) secondary school leadiers and almost 
completely by liberal arts college professors 
When one thinks of the teacher’s function, bowser, as being related 
to such concepts as ‘student cemered,** "learning rather than teadiing,” 
“the total deielopment of the cluld,’ individual differences/' "the 
adjustment of the duld to his society/ and so on, then it becomes 
difficult to see how the teadier can be effective if he is not a member 
of the personnel team This again, of course, does not mean that there 
is no need for specialized counselors, even though the basic objectives 
of the counselor and the child centered teacher differ very little if at 
all, and the attitudes, the general personality, and the concepts of 
such a teacher and the counselor are very similar 

Reckienwald says that " . it must be recognized that the principal 
function of the teacher is to instruct and that of the counselor is to 
counsel/' 12 but the author would feel that while the principal func- 
tion of the instructor may be to instruct, that of the counselor is to 
become involved in a dose human relationship with another indi 
vidual so that positive learning may accnie Neither of these terms, 

It may be noted, refers to the teacher, and a definition of ''guidance'' 
given by Lefever, Turrell. and Weitzel — the process that gives inielli 
gent attention to the needs of students, considered as individuals, and 
that helps students to become progressively more able to guide them- 
selves ^ 2 ^ comes very close to defining what many modem educators 
would consider to be tlie function of the classroom teacher The da> 
has surely passed when tlie modern teadier m the public schools of 
America could describe his function as being merely "to teach " Jt 
may well be, as a matter of fact, that the reason some teachers are 
relatively ineffective is that Uiey have become so engrossed in the 
process of teaching that they have forgotten the far more important 
problem of learning It may be impossible for good teaching to occur 
wjtJiout positive learning, but certainly a good deal of what goes on 
in the classroom under the name of teaching results in little real 
S.'JS.fX3r-Jy, zbemodom counselor is hardl.y one v>ho offers or 
gives counsel or advice, but he does attempt the much more difficult 
and complicated procedure of trying to help the disturbed individual 
to get to the place where he can see himself more dearly, supply his 
own answers, and niake his own decisions 

While the teacher may be acceptetl as a member of the personnel 
senices leam there is by ito means complete agreement as to the pface 

isLoteiN RKlienaald The CaHolic Un. 
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of ihc leadier in the personnel program, and there is a difference m 
thinking among counselors as to how m\ol\cd tlie teacher should 
become in sudi a program Erickson, for example, feels that teachers 
should be able to relate their oun teaching to tlie best desclopment 
of the t\hole child, should be competent in their oun spcaaliies, should 
be able to recognize the effects of their personalities on their pupils, 
should knou and stress the educational and socational outcomes of 
their subjects, should be able to help pupils uith problems grouing 
out of classroom actisities, should be uilhng to help pupils with other 
penonal problems, and should join svilh the entire snfT in studying 
the needs of the guidance program, in helping to get it started, and 
m placing uhaieser part is beneficial to die program In addition, 
the) should also secure tnformauon from the guidance program so 
tint the) ihemsehes can do a better job, obserse and record diarac 
teristics of the pupil tliat have significance in his growth and develop- 
ment, plan activities that uiH cause pupils to reveal significant 
diaracienstics, and report to counselors and others whatever im 
portant data they have obtained** This somewliai impressive list of 
activities certaml) refers to a teacher who sees his activities as going 
far bejtjnd the reading, writing and arithmetic stage 
Pepinsk) refers to three major levels of counseling activities as 
being instructional guidance, faculty counseling, and professional 
counseling ••Instructional guidance he refers to as an aciivity earned 
on by classroom teachers faculty counseling as an activity earned 
on by teaclier counselors and administrators who are assigned full or 
part time counseling responsibilities, while professional counseling is 
the most sophisticated level of counseling activity, necessitating ex 
tensive training in diagnostic and remedial techniques for dealing with 
student problems 

A desirable educational program for a (eadier might be a bachelor’s 
degree in education and liberal arts, followed by a master's degree 
from a department of counselor education Man> teadiers are follow 
ing this pattern, and one of the results of this is that there are some 
full time dassroom teachers who have more in the vvay of counselor 
education than the counselor in their sdiooll The author has more 
than once been asked, ‘ \Vhat course m guidance should I take’ be 
cause “I have recenti) been appointed as counselor, but I don t know 
anything about it ’ In such cases the classroom teachers would prob- 
ably be carrying on more professional and complicated personnel work 

l< Clifford E. Enckson ed A Basic Text for Cmdance TTorkers. Enelenood Clifis 
NJ PrenuceHall 1948 p 7 

15 Harold B Pepmsk) in Enckson op at , pp 146 57 
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lhan PouM ihe full time munselors On the oilier hand Sandenon 
u prohibl, correet iWien he sajs Tliere can be little question that 
roan) teadien arc dinil) aiinre of the magnimde of the responsibilities 
they undertake ii lien they decide to becoine school counselors Nor are 
they aliiijs cognizant of the complexity and intensity of training that 
js required to do a professional job w 
\Vhen sdiools refer to die number of counselors in their system 
they arc often referring to tcaclicrs stffio base been gn en some time oil 
io become m<ohcd m lanotts personnef sersices activities fn most 
cases iliesc people are woefully inadequaie m dieir professional sl-fils 
anti understandings m their attitudes and in their concepts of their 
function Too often the part time counselor does the various non pro- 
fessional jobs that are left over and these are often viewed by other 
teachers, and by the supposed counselors as the basic functions of a 
counselor Teachers can become effective coimsefors but tt is a serious 
error to try to combine functions of some personnel in a sdiool system 
The need for school counvclon and other speciahred personnel j$ 
great enough so that only those individuals who are professionally 
competent tn their field should even be considered for positions If a 
school system an only afford to hire a halftime counselor it would 
be more effective to try to get another school to share the cost so diat 
tJie scliool lias the Inlf time services of a cottnselot^ rather thnn the 
Jnlf time services of a teacher pretending to be a counselor Many of 
the exins may be essential tasks but they an be carried out by other 
non professional people since tliey arc the tasks of neither the in 
structor, the teaclier, or the counselor It is indeed ludicrous to talk 
in terms of an ocatpation as a profession when it an be amed out by 
untrained and unediiated personnel on a part lime basis 
The basic functions of full time counselors are somewhat the same 
in both elementary and secondary schools but they may be noted to be 
quite different from those of tcichcrs 

1 The counselor in both schools helps emotionally disturbed chiJ 
dren to come to a hippiet and more satisfying solution of their 
probfems 

2 Tlie counselor in both sdiook helps children with their aademic 
diflinilties although the elementary school counselor is more involved 
m the academic experiences of ihe children than « his secondary school 
colleague 

3 Counselors in both schools are concerned with the preventive and 
the remedial but in the elementary school there is particular stress on 

JOJIci-fjert Sanrferson Basie Concepts in I aealiottal Oidance Votk McGraw 

Hill 19jI p S96 
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the pre\entive anti developmental so lhat there may be less need for 
the remedial later on 

4 Both counselors work with teachers to help them come to a greater 
understanding of their children and of themselves 

5 Both counselors help parents to come to a greater understanding 
and appreciation of their children, although most elementary scliool 
counselors are probably more involved in the problems of the home 
The smaller child has less control over his activities, his younger 
parents tend to be more interested in school, and any marked home 
problems tend to show up quite soon at the elementary school level 

6 Both counselors develop testing batteries for diagnosis and coun 
seling purposes The types of tests administered w'dl, of course, vary 
for different grade levels Tests that might be used are discussed m 
more detail m Chapter 7 

7 Botli counselors maintain extensive and up-to-date records on the 
children for whom they are responsible These records are also dis 
cussed m more detail m Chapter 7 

8 Secondary school counselors spend much of their time helping 
students to make wise college or job decisions In many high scltools, 
m fact, the counselor spends praaically all his time helping the college 
bound students to determine where they might go, and the noncollege 
student is practically ignored The counselor should allocate his lime 
on the basis of die greatest need, but too often the high school students 
who have the greatest need receive little or no help from the counselor 
This task, of course, is not one of the major functions of the elementary 
school counselor, although he should be concerned with the voca 
tjonal realism of the child s school experiences. It is at the elementary 
school level lhat children should be at least beginning to look at their 
vocational future on the basis of fact rather than fancy Children, and 
their parents, should know the odds regarding their vocational dreams 
The slow learning child should not be discouraged if he plans to 
become a surgeon, but he and his parents must be helped to under 
stand the chances — as well as the costs that they w ould have to pay 

‘ Career days ' and visitations often take up much of the secondary 
school counselors time, and wlieiher they are worth the time and 
effort that goes into them is sometimes doubtful Certainly the ‘ one 
shot sort of career day, when scores of propagandists descend on the 
hapless youngsters to describe the glones of their professions, might 
be questioned on tw-o counts We may often question the validity of 
what the students are told, and tins one-day procedure allows the 
students to listen to only one or two speakers It is better to have 
career days spread out over the whole year, and thus give the students 
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al least a chance 10 listen to a sanet) ol opinions about otcuiiauons 

Visitation may sometimes be entertaining and norlli nliile as 3 
part of total educational expenence but it „ questionable nhetlier 
visiting 3 printing plant does much to help the youth mate a rational 
choice in the matter of job selection 

9 Another function that is limited to the secondary sdiool mumelor 
IS that of aiding needy sttidenu to get part time jobs Esen m daj-s of 
ftilJ employment many high school students do need part time s\ork 
alUiough some may be working to save a nest egg for their future 
college careers 

10 AJJ sdiool counselors uork closely witli other specialized peoon 
nel such as remedial reading teachers special class leadicrs speech 
therapists and so on In many schools guidance committees are set 
up and the school counselor might sometimes be a member of this 
committee or the chairman of the committee The committee idea 
IS a good one and it may often include pirenis community and dmrdi 
representatives and various other nonschool personnel It is an cf 
fective means of helping the counselor to keep in touch with what is 
going on in the school and in the communit) md he annot isolate 
himself from either 

Teachers may sometimes be confusetl by the bewildering number 
of speaalized personnel wiih a variety of titles and someumev the 
question would seem to be not who « m personnel work but rather 
who IS not Actually different titles often describe jobs that are almost 
identical In the elementary sdiool for example the visiting icadicr 
the sdiool ojunselor and the sdiool social worker may be doing almost 
identical tasks Most school social workers ihink of their primary 
funCTion as counseling and the visiting teacher is often a teadier m 
name only The fact that three different individuals with three dif 
ferent ocnipaiional titles are sloing similar jobs is of no serious conse- 
quence but those iniohed m counselor etliicaijon must be concerned 
with the fact that the professional training of these three indiiidiials 
varies a good deal It ma) be that an individual can be cffectiscly 
prepared for an occupation in three different ways but this problem 
at least warrants investigation 

A more careful job analysis need* to be made and it is likely that 
there would be less confusion if some job titles were combined Cer 
tainly school social workers and elementary school counselor* could 
be described as counselors Some vmting tcachcn should also Iw 
called counselors not teachers The sdiool nurse and the sdi^l incvh 
cal doctor have a specific pcnonnel lonctton It is probable lint bod. 
should be more effective in their undcrsiamling of emotional diuiirb- 
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'inces and in their capacity to work with them Special class teachers 
and remedial reading teadiers also haae a fairly specific and identified 
function as members of the personnel team Some teachers in this area 
too, howeaer, might function more effectively if they had a greater 
understanding of emotional disturbances, and knew v\hat to do about 
them Most speech therapists with whom the author is acquainted 
think of themselves primarily as counselors with students who have a 
particular type of difficulty It may be worth noting that personnel 
workers m the area of speech call themselves speech iheraptsts, while 
those in the area of remedial reading still tend to describe themselves 
as remedial reading teachers 

Thus there is no question that the personnel services staff m an 
elementary or secondary school may have a multiplicity of names, and 
very often, a multiplicity of functions In some parts of the country 
there are titles that are unique to a certain area, and some personnel 
workers may carry a title (hat is known only to them The mam con 
cem m this cliapter, however, is with the personnel services problems 
of that individual we see as a child centered teacher rather than a 
content centered instructor Let ns look at some of the difficulties that 
face such a teacher, one who is likely a member of the personnel 
services team, and one who may wish to become a counselor. 


DIFFICULTIES FACING 
THE TEACHER ATTEMPTING 
TO FUNCTION AS A COUNSELOR 

1 Probably the basic question has to do with the responsibility 
of the teacher as compared with that of the counselor Is his major 
responsibility toward society, or is it toward the individual child? This 
is not too mudi of a problem for the clinical counselor, although even 
here there is sometimes great difficulty m determining just what the 
most ethical procedure might be The American Psychological As 
sociation has prepared an extensive publication dealing with etiiical 
standards of psychologists” Probably all counselors will sooner or 
later be faced with a situation where they will struggle to determine 
whether they should maintain a confidence and take no action, or 
whether they should take overt action for what they think is the wel 
fare of the client, or another person, or society in general, and thereby 

iiFIIiifal Standards of PsyebologtsU, Washington American Psycholomcal Associa 
lion Inc 1933 
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betra> the confidence of the client When the teacher is functionine as 
1 counselor he wdl not Iikel) have stidi dramatic situations as svhen 
the client talks about ktUing others or making sexual attacks on 
cliildren, or imdcnnmmg the gmcninient of the country On the 
otljcr hand he mi) nin into such a situation as svhere the child will 
tell him about his plan to nin assay from school and say I m only 
telling sou because I know that you re the only teacher m the school 
who can keep his mouth shut and s\on t rat on me Does the teacher 
keep his mouth slnit and nsk the j>os«bIe repercussions of ivhat might 
Inpjxrn if John docs run auny’ How hill Ins co-workers react if John 
docs run away but is pickctl up by the police and indicates that the 
counselor knew all alwui it? How ssill Ins principal and the parents 
of the boy feeP \\ liai d Mary tells the tcadier that she doesn i want 
to cheat but Susan has been felling her how eierybody does it and 
how all her osvn good grades arc because slie dicats> H'hcn Ted talks 
about Iiow nasty Miss Bertram it but indicates tint he assumes that the 
counselor will keep quiet about this because he and some other kids 
are scared to death of her does the counselor take overt action and 
do something about Miss Bertram or does he leaie the enstronment 
unchanged but try to help Ted adjust more effectively to it? 

The question of responsibility and confidentialuy then is one that 
poses an ethical and legal question for all counselors but it becomes 
an cspccnl problem for die leadier who is often considered as soaeiy s 
handmaiden rather thin the skdJeil specialist svlm w orks basically and 
primarily for the ssclfarc of the individual child The counselor it 
might be noted has no legal protection although some other groups 
who believe they have legal protection are also harboring false im 
prcssions Jn the state of Massachusetts for example the only profes 
sumal group who have legal proicaion regarding the maintenance of 
conficlcniia! information are laivyw Neither medical doctors nor the 


clergy have the same protection 

Tlie way llic leaclier will answer this problem wiH ilepentl on the 
evlcnt lo whicli be really believes lhal as a teieher he is in a posiimn 
from ivliich he best senes soaety by working to Ihe sstltoe nt the 
chilli iml (liiis mainnining llic ronBilences of ihe child Actually 
It IS only rarely that the mimtsmiiiK of v conStlence svill pbee the 
teacher m a ntieslionable ethical pmtlion but it ma, be that ocea 
sionally the teacher sviIl he placetl m a situation svhere he must face 
lip squarely anil answer the question Milh whose welfare am I 
most concemecl — the chilil s or my own? 

m the lone ran howeser Ihe msponnh lit; nl the teacher is going 
to be asstimetl to be at least the group of cliiWren if not society at 
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large This means that the teacher attempting to function as a coun 
selor IS placed m an almost completely contradictory position, and he 
will find It rather difficult to sene two masters The teacher does 
work with and for a group of children, and he is held responsible for 
their behavior It is difficult enough for many of the teadiing staff m 
a school to accept the concept of the confidentiality of the client’s 
statements to a counselor, they simply do not see this concept as 
applying to a teacher, and they may well be right A teacher can 
function effectisely as a teaclier, but if he develops an increasingly 
strong feeling about his personal responsibility to the individual child, 
then sooner or later he will come to the fork in the road He may 
move to become a counselor, or he can remain a teacher Both are 
honorable professions, but they are different 

2 Another basic difficulty relates to the function of the counselor as 
compared with the function of the teacher To a degree, this may mean 
getting out of the more overt teaching role of the instructor and 
becoming more involved in the learning expenence of the client and 
the counselor, although even when this is done there remain basic 
contradictions of function Most teachers probably dominate their 
classrooms, and some of those who are passive may be this vsay because 
of personal insecurity rather than for any psychologically sound reasons 
Tliere is serious question as to the soundness and the necessity of 
teacher domination m the teaching learning process, and there is no 
question as to the undesirability of counselor domination m the coun 
sehng process The counselor’s task is basically one of listening and 
clarifying in a quiet, unobtrusive, and accepting way TTiis is much 
easier when working with one individual than when working with a 
group of thirty, but there are, nevertheless, some teachers who are very 
much this quiet and unobtrusive sort of person This sort of teacher 
should be undecsCirndmgof coansehngand sfioufti be abfe to function 
as a counselor vMihout too much difficulty, but for the dominant, 
aggressive and continually talking teacher, the transition will be 
diffiailt In some cases the problem that faces the potential counselor 
IS little more than learning how to change ones approach in order 
to be more effective In roost cases however, there v\ill have to be a 
diange m the area of attitudes and self concepts, rather than in 
intellectual understanding Tor some teachers this will be such a slow 
and painful process that for all practical purposes it will be a most 
unlikely occurrence Thus it is probably true that some teachers v\ould 
never be able to change enough so that they could function effectively 
as counselors 

There is an abundance of evidence to indicate that the exhorting. 
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^ngeIlC apj)ronch does Ititlc to change attitudes that the more aca 
Ucmtc and intellectual approach is onl) a little better and that the 
understanding and ihcnjicutic procedures are most productjie The 
pliortation of the teacher houever, ij often an expression of part of 
Ins self, and he nnn«t chmge bj stmplj leimmg tint such an ap- 
praich Ins little effect in dnngiiig the bclnvior of children He must 
change his self concept before he can ystih in) real meaning change 
hi$ approicli lo leichmg Teacher education tnsmutions ma) some day 
become dhcicnt enough and seicctixe enough that no teacher will 
be so rigid and unhealthy that he is incapable of dunge At the 
present time houeser, there are esen some psychiatrists who refer 
piticnis to teacher-education institutions because they feel that the 
experience ssill be of therapeutic benefit This is a gooil example of 
svhat js meant svhen one refers to the psyduairists concern with the 
sielfare of the mchsKhial rather tinn with society 
Esen the fiersonncl minded icacher, howeser has basic functions 
vliidt are contndictory to those of the counselor The teaclier is held 
rc8])omibIe for the acquisition of skills and the understanding of 
knowledge, and esen the most child centered leadier cannot at least 
in the American public school system say It is up to you to decide 
The teacher and her colleagues determine the curricular experience 
It IS imjxjsed on the children possibly gently and nicely Imt sull 
imposed on the children who are in the classroom-— many because 
the law says they mint attend This also means that the teacher has 
to be the esaluitor and judge and measure children as to what they 
know and sslnt they done know and what tliey can do and what 
they cannot do This has little relationship to learning and it likely 
detracts from learning but it is diHiadt lo think of any teadier in the 
American sdiool system who does not spend a fair amount of time in 
measuring and evaluating his students skills and knosviedge This 
is n basic part of the teachers function but it is completely contra 
dictory avail the function of the counselor 

In this same area of function there is also the very real question of 
discipline TJiere are those who will say that the teacher has to be a 
dMCiphnanaii and tlnis cannot be a counselor since one cannot be 
both a counselor and a disciplinarian Professional counselors generally 
agree that they can see none of the disciplinarian in their role and 
their function so the important question is ihis Does one have to be 
a disciplinarian in order to be a good teacher? All will probably 
agree that the goal of both teachers and counselors is to develop re 
sponsible individuals whose positive behavior does not depend on 
cither external discipline or external icsvards Such a person will 
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proceed m a sound and sociall) acceptable manner because this is a 
normal part of Ins total beha\ior rather than because of an) pressure, 
or because he expects a reuard for behasing m a tsa) nhich is quite 
natural to him One trouble with the exiemal iorm of discipline in 
the classroom is that Uie teadier is almost never auare of the real 
behavior of his students and most teachers certainl) knovs that there 
IS little relationship between the enforced mannerl) behavior in a 
classroom and the behavior outside of the classroom If children are 
forced into a certain pattern of behavior for no reason other than tliat 
It is what the teacher wants Uiere is little likelihood of this behavior 
canning over There is overwhelming evidence that the enforcement 
of satisfaciOT) behavior, whether it be in a jail or m a classroom has 
little or no effect as far as an aaual healtli) change m behavior is con 
cemed It is as ineffeaive as preaclimg or exhorting or begging a 
child to change his behavior One of the most interesting statistics 
to back up this point is the astonishing fact that, m one communit), 
at least, juvenile dehnquenc) goes up v\ith the start of school m the 
fall and goes down with the close of school in the summer*' 

There is thus general agreement that the heav) arm or the slash of 
the tongue will not have too much effect m changnig behavior, al 
though It ma) be that within a narrow area such as a classroom it 
will control behavior The question then is is there no other way to 
control behavior or is it not possible to do something that will con 
trol questionable belravior and at the same time change negative 
behavior into positive behavior? We must at this point keep m mind 
the faa that as teacliers we may have a highl) distorted version of 
positive and negative beliavior Too frequenil) positive is doing 
what I do and negative is doing what I tell you not to do It is 
within the realm of possibility that the belter form of behavior might 
be something that is opposed by the teacher However, if the teacher 
IS a fairly stable and tolerant and liberal lndl\^dual his concepts of 
right and WTong will not be too ngid and when he thinks of rights 
he vmII think generally of what the child s own group would expert 
from hum It is also true that this sort of teacher would be less likely 
to think of most children as being bad and in need of punishment 
and control and in thinking more positively he vsould see less need 
for punishment 

Obviously there is no one answer to this very real question If the 
leaclier vsorks m an institution where all teachers and administrators 
tliink of themselves as professional ssorkers involved in preventive 

1* William C Kvaractus Juvmtlf Delinquency and the School Vonkers World 
Book 1915 pp lal a2 
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developmental ami remedial rather than punitive work then this 
attitude vmII of course show in the classroom If on the other hand 
we have a school with authoritarian teachers and administrators who 
have httle respect for duldren or their capacities but spend their time 
CTimly preparing these children for hfe m a demoaacy then this too 
will show m the classroom even though the individual leadier may not 
be oE .h.s sor. Again the a.luation .v,ll be d.Serant m a grade 6 cla« 
wliere ibc cli.ldrcn bale had live jeais ot expancnce with sUlW and 
understanding leadtm slriving to develop independence and mr. 
osity from in a grade 6 class that has had five years ot 
unllled and Sul teachers who k"<>» 'f 

and even less about then own There will be obvious differences too 

:ln::encr^r 

offers them httle in the way o a reducing the 

IE the teacher then his class and 

need for overt disciplinary There will be limits to be 

he must bnow each 3„,, as there are in counsel 

havior as there are m all hie $ student 

mg situations but these ,hmU oE each cluld as 

IE the teacher in , „en as assets but thinks ton 

one who naturally has liabilities hom this 

tiniially oE him as i.ltle need Eor ihe policeman 

positne angle then sorely ,,,3^ „,3y sharpen 

A Eew duldren may have to ^ blanket rule about 

their pencils or leave the ordinary chssroom makes little 

asking permission ,, . ^hild can accept responsibilily 

sense for ™™™Lh.rSome t“ diets may saj that m 

then he should have ,„„„h dtililien who know only 

every classroom there am so alUioiigh the fact that this is 

thelnguageoEEorce Tim ,ha. ,t is .he only 

the only language they know been 

language that will b= ''^'T',h“ Ih^ 

used to the stick ™‘' now tn a democratic clatsr^ 
to declare to them that they regulalions They will no 

Ihere ihey can make .heir o.™ “„3.7^sesulp for bolh leadier 
doubt make them quickly vl>> ” 
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and class’ For these pupib, then, the release of the reins may have 
to come more slovsiy than for others, but thej should also have tlie 
new experience of vsorking with someone who shows them accept 
ance and respect for their rights, and belief m their capacities Even 
with such individuals, the mam reason for punitive action by the 
teacher is usually because he is frustrated or afraid, and the confident 
and secure teacher will find much less of a threat from even aggressive 
and hostile children 

The teacher can be acceptant of feelings — “You don’t think too 
much of this school, Joe’ — without running the risk of chaos, and 
with Joe being quite well aware that acceptance of feelings does 
not imply the right to perform any sort of act If a negative aa is 
performed, such as airsing out loud at another student, hitting an 
other child, throwing things at the children or the teacher, then 
this question should be asked What sort of action would the coim 
selor take in a situation sudh as this^ Actually, the acceptance of 
negative feelings usually drams aw'a) the necessity for negative actions, 
and m most cases of negative action there has been no chance to ex 
press feeling All counselors have their quota of failures, through no 
fault of their own, and ever) teadver functioning as a counselor will 
have his quota of failures too But even with extreme cases, where 
the child may have to be removed from the room — and we can 
assume that our effectiveness with such a student will have been 
thereby lessened considerably — it is e»ential that our action should 
not be taken by the rest of the class to mean that we do not accept or 
tolerate any sort of deviation from the teachers version of normal 
behavior If this is the case, the teacher may have a quiet room and 
some superintendents may even sa) that he has a well-disaplined 
room but it will also be a tense and unhappy room where little 
feaming wiff take place 

3 In the clinical situation the clinician does not have to be con 
cemed with an) group reaction to his clients discussion The discus 
Sion is private, and the cliniaan does not have to work with a group 
of individuals many of whom are close assoaaies of his client Listen 
mg to Mary Dell talk in the confines of a private office is one thing 
but It 15 a somewhat different situation when Mar) Dell talks about 
the same subject with thiri) other eager pairs of e)es and cars tuned 
m Several problems ma) arise 

If in the private counseling situation the client sa)s "Ah. )Ou 
jicople are all alike — you make me sick,’ there is no great problem 
The client expresses her feelings and the counselor nauirall) allows 
her full rem m ihe expression of those feelings In the class situation, 
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ho^^e^er, many teachers uill sa> If you alJow Maty to get at«y 
with this Uien man) other dwJdren Will behate in the same t«y and 
the disapline in the classroom wiH be affected Experience doa not 
bear om this fear If the teacher is an insecure and frightened indi 
tidiial ivho IS persQinll) threalcnetl when he hears sudi a statement 
U might result m the class taking undue liberties but if he is a stable 
and secure person — and if he i$ the doss will be asvare of it — then 
there is little likelihood that the class sviJJ nm uild because the 
teacher accepts a negaiae expression of feelings from one of their 
member In fact a comment by the teacher warm and understand 
mg just like the comment the counselor would make, Uhmm 
you don t think too much of some tcadicis Mary , would be 
understood and appreciated by the s-asi majority of the class This 
assumes of course tint this is a classroom sihcre the teacher is hkcil 
and respected If the rctcrjc were true then the children would 
probably be looking for any reason to break loose 
Other teachers might saj that such talk could not be allowed in 
the chssroom because of its effect on teacher morale If the school 
IS a good school Mary Dell will find \ery few duldrcn who would 
agree with her so Uni when she expresses this jMJint of \icw m dass 
the children as well as the teacher know that this is no reasonable 
attack on the teachen since most of them arc scry hne people Tlie 
children will know that some of their fellows show their own troubles 
by complaining and griping about other people md about other 
things nther than about ihcmsehcs If howcNcr the atmosphere 
is one of fearfulness and tension where supervisors watch tcndicrs 
and teachers watch children and each tries to catch the other in 
some misdeed Uien teacher morale wiU be sadly affcctctl It may 
even be tint somelimcs children wnll be more undenundmg of wlnt 
the tolerant and rjinpathctie teacher ts trying to do than will some 


of her felloiv tcacliers an<l stipenisors 
Another point and a more s-ahd one is that the teacher could 
hardly continue a counseling session with ^fa^y Dell in front of 
thirty other duldrcn Often howeser the acceptance of fechng by 
the leadicr may lessen the immediate need for attention ahliough m 
some cases it might be that the teacher would have to stop the con 
venation md pleasantly and gently suggest that they continue the 
talk after school was over If ihe child were under extreme tenoon 
.1,., m.ght no. be e«ep.;.We emi >n o liopp) eU«'«>|n .here «o.,IJ 
be no na,„a.Iar reason «h, .he .ereher foi.hl no. Ira.e .he cla.. 
lor a fe.. m.nn.er so .ha. .he ch.U eenihl ha.e » rhrnre .o ,e here 
InmscU of some ot 1... reehnss. Th.s of eo..« ., no. .he »>r. of .h.oR 
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that would happen every day, but if a teacher cannot leave his class 
for a few minutes without having chaos breaking out, then we might 
ask what sort of learning is taking place in the classroom We can 
assume that the normal child will tend to be somewhat more overt 
when the teacher is not around, but if the momentary withdrawal 
of the teacher from the classroom is an invitation to disorder, then 
the brand of teaching that goes on in the classroom is not the sort 
that should be found in a democratic society 

4 If the good teacher is always friendly, and if the good counselor 
IS one who does not establish too friendly a relationship with the 
client, then how can the good teacher be an effective counselor? It 
would seem reasonable to say that while the counselor should not be 
cold and aloof from the client’s problems, he should, nevertheless, 
maintain a professional relationship that is accepting and understand 
ing rather than sympathetic Many clients are suspicious, and justly 
so, of immediate friendship, since they live in a culture where many 
protestations of friendship and willingness to help are merely words 
without meaning Thus the client does not miss "friendship' when 
he meets a counselor who accepts everything he says or thinks, who is 
not disturbed by anything he says, and who seems to continue to 
respect him no matter what he tells him Many teacliers could be more 
effective if they were to work toward this type of relationship with 
their students, rather than the pal io*pal son of thing Friends expect 
too much from friends, and if the friend happens to be either teacher 
or counselor, the relationship is hampered since neither can give to 
the student what he may expect from a friend, but not expect, it may 
be noted, from a professional worker Thus friendship may be a 
liability, and if a teacher feels that he wants to be as effective as a 
counselor, the best relationship is one which is warm, human, under- 
TiTiv\ ^cctTAiTtg, bm wivVunA tbe emotiona’l altacbment ibat 
often accrues from a friendly relationship The friendly relationship 
tint some teacliers establish with some students may be for the 
benefit of the teacher rather than for the child, may show the need of 
the teacher for a close and dependent relationship with someone 
railier ilnn any desire really to help the child 

5 Another reason given by some counselors that teachers cannot 
be counselors is that they are too rigid and unbending, and that they 
find It difficult to be acceptant It has been said that teacliers and 
preachers are the two most difficult people to tram as counselors 
because of their preconceived notions and ideas, and there is no 
doubt an element of truth in this statement The author has adminis 
tcrcil a simple counselor attitude test to about 1,000 teachers from 
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\'anous communities throughout the country Of the five attitudes 
that are measured — evaluating probing supporting interpreting and 
understanding — the one that usually ranks number one among teach 
ers who have had no counselor education is evaluating and probing 
usinlly takes second place Of the five attitudes these are the two 
tliat exjieriencetl counselors would consider to be the most question 
able 

There would Inrdly seem to be any reason however for us to 
assume that this is something that is an inevitable and unchangeable 
part of the readier s being Would it not be better to dunk of it as 
a perhaps questionable characteristic of some teachers but a charac 
lenstic ihat can be diangcd’ There would .urely be lew who would 
argue Ihat one must be rigid and unbending in order to be a good 


"TheV^t najoiil, of teaehets represent the anxious noddle elw 
of Amertea svhereas part.cnlatly in lire elementary school a larp 
proportion of the cl.ildten they teach represent the lower 
abl) less anxious class Thus when the “ ’’TP" ' 

hts serstons of the t.gh. oa, of l.v.ng on the ch.ld en f 

brothers sisters friends adults o,,, ]( he is a fairly stable 

svho does not use his language i although he tna) 

fellow this will not libely trot different from everyone 

thtnlc the teacher a h.t queer for ''“"S “ f a„d then 

else However he will go al""^™ “ gets 

change back to his more no I 

out of the classroom If be » fearful and 

this attitude of the unwotthiness a, well as the un 

support his feelings about h matter of 

worthiness of those with v circles the child s language 

language the teadier max forget however that in 

is simply not used or tolerated ^ more acceptable 

other arcles the child s ^ ^ ffiaihy m getting across to 

The less rigid teacher may have ^ language is used by some 
the child the Idea that a ccra.n „ th.lc you ate wttl. 

people such as teachers forms of language however tha 

these people There are i ^ quetion of which is 

are used by other peo^^ ,s going to bve wi 

and which is wrong Thus ui 
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groups he must be able to adjust, language wise, to the concepts of 
both groups He will not be helped in this adjustment by a rigid 
teacher who feels diat there is onlj one acceptable manner of speech 
— that IS, the isay he speaks 

Much the same thing applies in other forms of behavior, such as 
the manner of eating, fighting, and so on The pliable teaclier ma> 
feel that he should help the child to see that there are other ways 
of behaving and that in certain groups one way of behaving is con 
sidered to be better than another way There is a serious question, 
however, as to whetlier he should attempt to impose on the child a 
pattern of behavior that is acceptable to the group the teacher repre 
sents, but not to the group or class represented by the child Many 
parents, most parents as a matter of faa, vsoukl probably resent the 
idea of a teacher trying to mould their children into a pattern of be 
havior that, according to the teacher, is the right form of behavior 
The counselor, to be effective, must accept and understand, and if the 
teacher is an individual who follows a rigid code that accepts only 
one vva) of thinking and hv mg, then he w ill not likely be too effective 
as a counselor On the other hand that some teachers are like this 
IS no reason for all teachen to continue to be this way 
6 Another complaint about teacliers as counselors follows along 
mucli die same hne This is the idea that teachers are too unrealistic, 
live in an unreal academic world and thus are unaware of the real 
problems of children It is true that if ones life involvement has 
been with books rather than people, then ones point of view may 
tend lo be somewhat naive and distorted It is also true that man) 
teachers would probably be better off if instead of going to summer 
school and spending more time with books, they would thumb their 
way across the country, work in a restaurant, spend the summer work* 
ing on a farm, or m some way do something far removed from 
leaching Teachers do tend to take their work home with them, and 
even in the summer far awa> from their school, teachers may be 
heard talking shop It would be more healthful if the teacher could 
leave scliool completely behind him for the night, for the week-end, 
and sometimes for the summer One cannot be on the same job all 
the time without running the risk of becoming stale and dull and 
repetitious 

7 Another ofi heard complaint is that many teachers do not have 
enough professional training to make them effective as teachers, so 
how in the world can the) be effective as counselors’ Again, this is 
doubtless true for some teachers, and the training program of many 
tcadier training institutions is sudi tint we may question how well 
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the teadier is eqjupped for teaching let alone counseling The typical 
teaclier training program is broken dosvn into two major parts learn 
ing nhat to teach and learning how to teach it In most schools of 
education attached to unnersities the liberal arts college atladied to 

the imnersuy IS the school in vkhich teacliers leant the what while 

the school of education teaches the how The more academic 
minded educators complain today that the modem teacher knows how 
to teach but tioesn t know what to teaclt while other etlucators 
complain that too many teachers know the subject but dont know 
how to teacli it There is no doubt tliat the high sdiool teacher should 
have more knowledge in his subject area than the students who are 
taking the coune from him but the author has often wondered whether 
he was less effectiv e as a tcadier of a subjea when he had had only 
nine months of normal sdiool than in later yean when he had a 
degree in that area He was probably more effective m the latter case 
but Was this because he knew more about the subject he was teaching 
or was It because he was more secure in what he vvtis doing? ^^ou!d 
he have been just as effective if lie had suddenly m later years had 
to teach a subject m whidi his knowledge was as scanty as it had been 
when he graduared from the normal sdiooP How much one should 
know about a subject when leadiing the elementary aspects of that 
subject is hard to say but it is difBcuh to see hov\r a grade 9 algebra 
teacher will become a more effective teacher by the acquisition of a 
Ph D in mathematics 

Nor of course is eieryonc happy in the controversial area of 
methods courses the courses ihat generaJIj seem to be most disliked 
by students m teadier training institutions. The instniciors often 
have the psjcliologicalJy dilficuh job of trying to leadi a method that 
worked well widi someone else (usually the advocate of the meiliod) 
to a person who has not yet been involved in tJie leadung process 
There is no guarantee however that a method that is satisfactory for 
one teacher will be any good for another teacher since ^ method as 
many trusting neophyte teachers bitterly iearn in their first year of 
teaching is a highly personal business Probably the best the instructor 
can do is refer to methods generally and hope that the student is alert 
and keen and creative enough to iift tliem all together and come out 
With a method that will be effective for him 

The biggest gap in teacher training programs is m the area of 
human understanding and human behavior Few courses m such an 
area are offered by most teacher training institutions and the teacher 
might be better prepared if some of the content and methotU coupes 
were saaificed and more attention were paid instead to the under 
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Standing of human beha\ior, human problems, needs and motivations, 
the sUils and procedures that might be used in detecting deviate be 
havior, and vs a)s of helping children come to a more satisfactory under- 
standing of themselves In raan> teacher training institutions there 
are not even elementary courses in measurement, principles of guidance, 
ps)choIog) of learning, and so on 

Thus it would seem that the formal education of both the instructor 
and the child centered teacher does little to equip them to function in 
a professional manner as a school counselor, or as an> other pupil 
personnel services specialist The teacher who ts planning to become 
a counselor should assume that it will be necessary for him to undergo 
a learning expenence which will be sharply different than that which 
he experienced when he was being prepared to become a teacher 
8 Some will sa^ that the teacher cannot function as a counselor 
since, as a teacher, he must teach a subject, and therefore has no 
time to become involved with the problems of children This is one 
of the weakest of the “reasons," since cffeaive leaching means that 
the teacher muff be involved with the student and vsiih the problems 
of human behavior Effective teaching u$uall> means that a high 
degree of attention is paid to the individual student and to his indi 
vidual differences, and not too much attention to methods of teaching 
per se The teacher who becomes more effective as a counselor will 
almost certainly become more cffeaive as a teacher, since the atti 
tudes and the understandings of the good counselor should be those 
of the good teacher There would probably be general acceptance 
of this statement among elementary school teachers, v%ho are more 
actively involved m the everyday life of the student, but there might 
be some resistance from the academically-oriented secondary school 
teacher who still feels that this funaion is to lecture and give forth 
with his knowledge, with little or no ojneem about what the student 
does VMth the knowledge A person may satisfy one teaching criienon 
by lecturing on a subject, but his role as a real teacher may be ques- 
tioned if he does not feel that it is his professional business to be ac 
lively involved in the learning process with the student If he accepts 
this as one of his responsibilities as a teacher, then in order to be 
more effective with the child he must ha\e a great understanding of 
the psychology of human behaiior, and of the vs ays and means of 
helping people move tow'ard a life of independence and stability 
While It IS true that the secondary teacher does not usually have 
the same continued contact with one group of children as does his 
elementary colleague, but may teach many classes totaling several 
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hundred Children, this is no reason that he should not hale penonal 
responsibility tor one classroom, be it a homeroom, a study, or a 
guidance’ room One leaclier should beresponsible tor the nell being 
of the stiidenls in one classroom, and «e mighi question the clTecIne- 
ness of a school 'idministraiioo that docs not sec to it that the cur 
riculum and the sclieduling of cfasses is such that nery teacher can 
hate time with his own group 

This problem, then, sfiouW noi really present miidi o£ a tlimculiy, 
as long as the teadier accepts the idea that Uiere is a i»sitive relation 
ship between getting to know and understand children, and helping 
them to learn more about the snbjea that the teacher is supposed to 
‘ teach ’ 

9 A final reason given that teacliers cannot function as counselors 
IS that they are too unstable a group, and therefore should not be 
allowed to become intohed m the personal troubles of chddren lest 
they harm them more than they help them It is obwous that a 
neurotic teacher maj be quesetoned as to hi$ e/Tectiveness as a counselor 
of neurotic children, although even on this question there is some 
evidence to indicate that while the ideal counselor might be the super 
stable sort of fellow, there actually are a good man) therapists and 
psychiatrists who, like many other people, have iheir own personal 
troubles A big difference, however, is that the therapist is ible to 
understand and to control ht$ problems, and thus to live and work 
With them The extent to whicli one can flexibly adjust to reality, 
rather than remain rigid and immovable, is a much better measure of 
stabilii) than the number of problems oncmayhave We neeil si ible 
counselors, bm probably no more than vse need stable teachers It is 
true, however, that in the profcssiomi preparation of counselors more 
attention is given to the stabduy of the individual than is the case m 
the professional preparation of teichen, so it js probably correct to 
say that the individual who has experienced professional counselor 
education Ins become more involvetf in the attempt to understand his 
own behavior than has the average graduate of a teaclier trainwR insii* 
tution On this question, then, one might agree that teacliers do not 
spend as much time as they should in a professional attempt to under 
stand their own behavior, but this is equally undesirable whether the 
individual is being educated to be a teacher or a counselor Conmclors 
on the whole, then, arc better prepared m this respea, although much 
remains to be done m the educnion of counselors as well as teachers 
Teacher education should take more note of the personality traits of 
teacliers such as those disaissed m the next section 
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PERSONALITY OF THE TEACHER 

Pepinsk) and Pepmsky ha\e not entire!) facetiously remarked that 
the qualities that are supposed to be possessed by many counselors 
might better equip them for dnine rather than \ocational guidance** 
Certainly ^se ha\e at limes Mewed the teaclicr and the counselor m a 
somewhat ethereal light and become ecstatic o\er what they should 
be like, while we know quite i\ell that if it were eter possible for a 
human to possess these \arious virtues without a single blemish, he 
would be so abnormal from the point of \iew of the aserage person 
as to be unfit for either teaching or counseling Children and adults 
probably feel more comfortable when talking with real people than 
with a saint and realness is a trait not jjossessed by all teachers and 
counselors The comment ‘IVhy hes just like an ordinary guy, is 
seldom interpreted as an insult, and it is nearly always meant as a 
compliment. The cultural concept, on the other hand, is that the 
teacher, supposedly the good teacher, is not an ordinary guy but a 
rather odd guy This concept is probably less marked today than 
preMOUsl), but there still lurks m the minds of millions of American 
parents the picture of the teacher as being somehow, not quite like 
other people and while the teacher may be afraid of the parent, the 
parent is equally afraid of the teacher This is much less marked m 
small communities where often the majonty of the women teachers are 
middle aged married women who are well known in the community 
and are Mewed more as equal members of the community than as 
teachers This concept is also affected happily, by the increasing num 
ber of personable and handsome young female teachers who definitely 
do not fit the concept of the lady teacher as being a dned'Out creature 
who h\es a narrow, dull and apathetic life Also helping to some 
extent is the fact that some of the younger male teachers of the last 
decade are men who quite olniously ha\e been around and done 
things that mark them esen among the children, as men The number 
of men in teaching howeser, is pitifully small and the hard economic 
fact of life IS that most men if they intend to ha\e a family and also 
be a teacher, hate to think of something else to do in order to maintain 
ihemsehes When this happens teaching may become the secondary 
rather ilian the primary job 

Clinicians and mental hygienists hate not always painted too rosy 
a picture of teachers Prescott for example, has described teachers in 
these somewhat unflattering terms 

1* Harold B Pepmsk) and Paultne N Pq>imV.) Counseling Theory and Praelice 
New^ork Ronald 19j-l pp 139'40 
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The net mult is that our srfiooU are manned m the imm b) \cry \ 0 un 2 
relatively inexperienced women who hare not yet chosen a mitc by 
spinsters who could not achieve a normal love h!e, by women whose homes 
have been broken by death or divorce, and a very few mature fully 
experienced teachcrs .20 ' 


These words were wmien m 1938 however, and the picture is not 
exactly the same now as it was then Tlie number of njarried women 
in the classroom, is steatlily increasing and the great majont) of 
teacliers in the elementary school today arc women who might fall into 
three categories young inexperienced vvomen svho will teach for a 
year or two before marriage, older spinsters who hate passed the likely 
marrying age and will rematn iti teactiing for their working days, and 
married women for whom teacliing is a part time job With the last 
group the primary job is managing the home It might be argued 
that the only group for whom teaching svoufd be a professional task 
would be the middle one although there is no evidence to indicate 
that any one group is any better or any worse than any other group 
How about the menial health of teachers? Are they more neurotic 
or less so than the average population^ Fenton auempteil to answer 
this question in a study of 241 teacliers m Caidornia schools The 
following conclusions were readied 


Of the group studied 54 or 22 5 per cent were considcrnl by their super 
intendent or principals and vivo by the wriier to be maladjusted and m 
need of the assistance v-hich mcnul hjgiene could offer them Tlicve 
tevchers were siiffcrinR either from the imldcr forms of menial illness 
called psychoneurosis or from other pcrsomlity problems whicJi mtcrfcrftl 
with their adjustment to teaching as an ocnipiiiwi 

In 17 cases 7 I per cent of the mtal group the teachen were not seriomly 
handicapped in their classroom wwli by iheir neurone icndcnnn Iheir 
problems were m Ilicir own lives vnd were not brought into ihc clawnwm 
although m some insnnccs they involved the tevdicrs rchtionvhi|>v with 
other ailulis in the school $)sicm In 37 ewes or 154 per cent of the total 
group the teacliers were considerexl to Ic definitely handicapped m their 
professional work by evidences of mabdjtistmcnt ** 

The fact that the teacher cannot pretend tint be is whit be is not 
IS well pomlet! mil by RedI anti Uattenberg wben tbcj sty 


20 Daniel A Preseotl Emonon end the Edacaitve Pnstfis Washington Ameitan 
Council on Educaiion 1958 pp ^^5S6 

aiRmrinted from tfrnlaf Ihvmr tn School Pcoettce In Norman Frnion »Jth 
p,tmT>MOntt the LmleJ I «<rru<, im, 191! 1, ihc ll»,.d 

of TrwsicrtofLeJanOiiantonlJuniorUniverMiy p - ^ 
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In U\e interest of maintaining a desired classroom atmospfiere most teacJicrs 
find themsehes at times either concealing their tnic feelings or simulating 
attitudes that they do not really ha\c They may act cheerful or confident 
when they are really worried or frightened They may feign interest in 
materials with which they are bored They may work up enthusiaim /or 
youthful productions tliey regard as ludicrous In short tliey assume m 
the classroom a penonaliiy which is bound to be somcsvhat artifiaal put 
on consciously because it helps with the job Ily the same token impulses 
which could be allowed freedom clscKhcre must be blocked in t)ie class- 
room 22 

Bernard points out that teachers need to cuUisate the expression 
of the positive — siicli upbuilding emotions as lose, appreciation, and 
humor — as well as to seek opportunities for the release of pent up 
emotions that result from taking seriously the responsibilities of teach 
mg 23 It IS doubtful whether we should assume from this statement, 
however, tliat pent up emotions must result from taking the rcsponsi 
bilities of teaching seriously There are many teaclicrs who think of 
their position most seriously, but are not particularly disturbed by 
pent up emotions It is possible to do a good job of teaching, and to 
do It m a light hearted, humorous manner, with a happy frame of 
reference rather than one of deadly seriousness 
The fact that the mental health of the teacher is closely related to 
that of the children was shown m a study reported by Myers In 
this study It Was found tliat the pupils of teachers m good mental 
health showed measurably greater menial and emotional stability llian 
did the pupils of teachers in poor mental health The records showed 
in graphic fashion the extent to which the health of the class as a 
whole tended to improve or deteriorate depending on the health of 
the teacher concerned 

There is no doubt that the job of the teacher is one in which there 
IS a certain degree of tension and frustration, but it is dilficult to 
find any position of responsibility that does not carry potential ten 
sions and frustrations Often however, these are determined by the 
individuals interaction with the environment rather than by the 
environment per se It may well be that one of the things that has 
been overemphasized m the teaching profession is this matter of the 
job being one m which there is automatically more pressure and ten 

22FnU RedI and William Wattenberg Jlftnlal H)giene in Teaching Nms ^oik 
Harcourt Brace 19 d 1 p 386 
23 Bernard op cit p 443 

21 C Roger Mjers Toa.ard Mental Health tn School Toronto The Unuersitv Press 
1939 p 133 ’ 
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Sion It IS true, ol course, ihjt tliere are many things m teaching Uiat 
may cause emotional stress, and Carroll is to some extent correct when 
he says 

There are many fnisiratmg hctors m the work and m die penonal life 
r>[ the teacher Three of the most important of these nre the attitude of 
the communiiy Jow salary, and continued dose association with immature 
minds Most commimuies expect their teachers to be' paragons of virtue. 
Citizens and parents set rigid standards of behasior for teachers which 
tfiey themselves would not expect to abide by They place constant pres 
sure upon the teadier to repress, and repression is a source of maladjust 
ment rather than adjustment ** 

However, it is also likely that the extent to which the teadier feels 
that pressures are being exerted upon him is as much a measure of 
the teicher's own disturbance as it is a measure of the restriction of 
the community There is certainly no doubt, for example, that the low 
salaries of teachen tend to have a definite effect on their community 
prestige, although this also depeniJs to some extent on where the 
teacher lives The author can remeinber that, in lus early days of 
te/iclung in mountain mining towns and farming villages of western 
Canada, although Ins salary was most negligible, it was princely com 
pared with most of the impoverished miners and farmers The teacher 
who lives in certain sections of New York City will almost certainly 
be in the upper income bracket comparetl widi his neighbors and 
pupils, and Aerefore be held m high regard salary wise, whereas the 
teadier wlio lives m Westchester County, with a more elite and vvealih 
ler commuting crowd, wiH have much less income than his neighbors 
and be hefd m iess regani 

Nor shotild the confrnu«l dose association with immature minds 
be a tension factor as long as the teacher is mature and stable enough 
to understand that his out ol school contacts should be on a more 
adult and intellectual level If he is a good student of human behavior 
he should be no more affected by his professional contact with small 
children than the counselor is alfeaed by his daily contact with 
disturbed minds It would seem, then, on this point, that the extent 
to which the teacher allows himself to be drawn into an immature and 
intellectually elementary world is an indication of his own personal 
tension and disturbance 

The teacher who is a secure and happy individual will be much 
!«s likely to be allec.eJ personall, by the day ttKlay incidems and 

5S Herbert A Carroll Jleoi.l Hygiene 2iid ed Englenood Oiin tj ^1,1™ 

Hall 1951, pp 3015 
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disturbances that are common to pncticall) c\er) classroom peopled 
by normal, healthy ciuldren If there is not a certain degree of noise, 
confusion, and disturbance m the classroom, one might begin to 
ivonder about the mental health of both the duldren and the teacher 
The teacher t\ho does not feel anxious and pressured tviM not siets 
these incidents as personal threats and will look at them from a more 
professional and therapeutic point of sieu Vs is pointed out b) 
Deijen and Detjen 

When a child is consistently noisy initaiing or belligerent he is usuall) 
fighting against circumstances that base gone ViTong in his life A sjmpa 
thetic teacher viill not think of him in terms of being bad and s^ill not 
blame him for the way he feels Instead she will accept his bchasior as a 
natural reaction under the circumstances and will help him to find a more 
saustying way of meeting hts problem It is difficult to feci kindly toward 
a child when he is defiant and belligerent, but this is the ume when he 
1$ most in need of kindncss,2« 

It IS relatitely easy to agree vviih tsords like these, but many teachers 
ha\e a legitimate ‘gripe when they say, 'You are the fellows who 
talk about this but you dont hate to work with it It is a lest of 
the teachers emotional maturity rather than his professional compe 
tence (although one may not be possible without the other) sshen he is 
faced with one or two belligerent and hostile children in a crowded 
classroom The temptation to use the easier repressite and personally 
safer, measures is always strong It svill not help the child, but it may 
subdue the disturbance and bnng a temporary and uneasy peace to 
the dassToom 

A study directed by the author showed that in a group of student 
counselors, most of whom were teachers there were significant dif 
ferences between indniduals chosen by their fellows as potential 
counselors and those rejected by their fellows as potential counselors 
Induiduals who were chosen by their fellows as counselors tended to 
show a higher degree of confidence than those who chose them, they 
showed more normality in hypochondriasis, depression, paranoia 
hysteria, schizophrenia soaal introversion, and psychasthenia than 
those who chose them and they showed a higher degree of interest m 
such areas as soaal sen ice persuasive literary and scientific than those 
who chose them. Individuals who were rejected by their fellows as 

iSEnm Wr Detjen and Mary F Detjen Eltminlary School Guidance \e*f 'tox\. 
McGraw Hill 1932 p 79 

2"Dugald S Aibucl-le Client FefcepUoa of Counselor Personality’' Journal of 
Counseling Pfychologj 3 2 Summer 19j6 pp 93 96 
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counselors showed less in the way of home satisfaction they ere more 
abnormsi m such areas as hypochondnisis paranoia lijsierta scliuo- 
phrenia psydiopaihic deviation and hypomania 
It IS not always easy to detennme what parents think, or feel about 
teachers as people since this depends to a great extent on the en 
vironment where the teacher svorks It is probably true hoivescr, 
that the socio-economic-educational status of a group of parents has 
some effect on us reaction to teachers generally E\en some dignified 
and important businessmen fathers however would quake sviili fear 
if they were asked to go and have a chat with Johns teaclier to sec 
how things were coming along Certainly man) mothers feel that the 
teacher is superior both in dress and education feel somenhat uneasy 
ivhen talking to teacliers and are definitely not too happy to hate 
teacliers come to see them m their home Underl)mg this attitude of 
course is the fear that the teacher may find the mother m disarray m 
a disorderly house surrounded by crying children svith running noses 
or m any position that is not of tlie best 
In a brief siiney of this question howeser the author found that 
the attitudes of parents who attendetl PTA meetings in seven different 
communities were most positive The 547 respondents were mothen 
or fathers of elementary school cluldren The questions and the 
percentage of parents replying \es and No are indicated below 


1 Do you dunk that d« general behavior of teachen should be beuet 

than that of other profess onal workers — le medial docton lawyers 
etc? Vcs-2?f^ N&-73<^ 

2 Do you think tliat geneml behavior of trachers should be better than 

tliat of other skilled or unskilled laborers — ic truck drivers fishermen 
plumbers etc.? ycs- 5 jrj ho-liej 

3 Do YOU obiect to teachers entering pol tiul contests^ 

^ ^ yes-SSr^ 


4 Do you think that teachers should have the nght to smolc if they 

wish other than when engaged in teaching? kes-SS^ Ma-Srj 

5 Do j-on think that irachm should have the right to moderate drink 

,ns_.= sen.ng liquor a. p.r..« 

Homen \e$-95^ No- 7*0 

6 Would you be cntial of a teacher if you knew that he or 

not ittend a church or synagogue? ^<>-51 c No-65 o 

7 Do you feel that a teacher should be free to espress a I« 

of vtcw in the drssToom on a controversial issue as long as it Is clrar that 
. 1 ./. .( nruhiiT^ more tl m a personal point of view which may be 

»TO„g_. c If n 70“ 

llie leather sue hiihoiicil opinion! le»-.7 » o 
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8 As a parent, do )ou f’cnerall) feel that )Ou can talk, to teaclicrs m 

an easy and comfortable way? No- 5^ 

9 Are )ou afraid of teachers' \cy- 1*^ No-99^ 

10 Do you feci that teachers arc general!) as emotionally stable, scairc, 

and happy as other people? \cs-91*^ No- 6^^ 

11 Would you hate any objection to hating a teacher drop in unan 

iiounced to hate a chat with you? \ci-lS^ No-879c 

12 Would you have any objection to having a teacher drop in after an 
appointment had been made by telephone, to liavc a little chat vvith you’ 

\cs- 2% No-98 


It may be noted, however, that even with tins somewhat liberal 
response of a group of middle class parents, over one-quarter of them 
felt that the teadters behavior should be better than that of other 
professional workers Thus we might assume that in the minds of 
parents, teacher behavior is still a most important criterion 
While the teacher should be aware of and conccmctl with the 
community attitude toward him, it is even more important that he be 
keenly aware of his own personality as u is viewed ihroiigli the eyes 
of the children Therapists vvill generally agree that people do not 
always react to us as we think we arc, but rather as they see us, nnd 
this may be a more accurate picture than the one we sec The diild s 
concept of the teacher, of coune, is affeacd by many things the attitude 
of his parents and his peer group toward teachers, the attitude of ilic 
community toward teachen, and particularly by tlie experiences he 
has had with teachen In this regard, some children are much more 
lortunate than others 


One may be somewhat skeptical about the accuracy of written 
comments of children about teachers, since there would seem to be 
evidence to indicate that at the wTitten level many children are con 
trolled by the cultural version of what they are supposed to say 
Many find it more difficult to express their subconsaous hostility or 
distaste m words than they would, for instance, in playing or m 
dmwmg The author has noted that there is a discrepancy between 
1 ^ 'r ^ WTiiten paragraph about teachers 

and the sort of pictures that they draw of teacKers While it is true 
that artistic inability may limit the diilds expression of feeling m 
a drawing ,t is also true that it is just as easy to draw a mouth that 
laughs as one that snarls In one grade 7 class that the author noted 
practially all of the written comments in an answer to the question. 

Would you write a few sentences that would indicate what you think 
about teachers were positive In the drawings that were turned in 
to another teacher, howeter, in ansner to the quest.on, • Would ,ou 
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»Iuw a |,Kttuc of Ilic v>tt of |*t«,n JOII tiling about uhcn one 
mention, tocher a wwcNhat ,iory „a, at least imnlw! 

One dnl.J lu,l i!,c I.ea.l «f a ,|e\il «),n^ U„ bee — Jjcrc, 50, „e 
tliil.lrrn 1 ,4n i,„n.rc Anotlici had a nmniier IjIc frcaiiirr ujiJi an 
uinj^nia on hu vhirt tcailm;; I) *u,i with j,uj,le (tic) si, )J another 
hail 4 firj*! ilui hat ubttnmh an imiution nt i ter> nau) «lc%,} 
tTiinjileit wiili linriu and l»«nlc 11 wat hntien Pown hith leadjers 
A KTitn IcitAing fdltth wuli a jxtmted at hit ficai! has the sersion 
of anotfier pujnl lint student had sefuien Tins is sshai a teacher 
hx>lt hip \ii td,er ha, I i Rtim heatth blacVcd ,n drasvin^ of a 
folxit JAp oeatutc iiitin;; liehind a desk ,t, 1 j,nson stnh the hoi-ds 
"Iratlicrt shmiUl Ik dead Another student t temoit of a fcmtlc 
teacher vat a t,patdeil cteatute vith Rbtvr, falling; o!T a book filling 
nut of the hand and a tuck or thd, in each liand at she adtincpil on 
tvo \CTS smtl! erratutet appitcntly pupdt The word grostch (tic) 
vat VTitten l>esule the teacher Hie same student had ^ large figure 
of the man leather standing itiding out of a UksI to a >cr^ small 
srnion of a student timng (>chtnd a desk reading out of mother book 
Another heas-) slathxig dravmg of an old looking man viih a long 
iKatd had the s,nrdt I dnn t think j teacher tltonld mb or )cll Its 
head of and not gne homcstoik (sic) written beside the picture 

llsese piciiuei nil came from a class that Ind s»riitcn quite |x»i 
titelj abiuf teachers IIik pattern spemt to Ik home out m other 
clenientar) school grades while the drawings in some classes often 
lend to tic in with the written words showing m ibsenct of ncg-tiive 
hmtife stillen angT> or grim expressions it is nonccible in other 
classes lint the WTiticn wnrsls present 3 ser) positise picture white 
the pictures present what would seem if one s interpretation is icccpi 
able in 1 ^ much negation and hostihtj toward ilie lenclier or tow'ani 
teachers in geneni 

It IS also hoiKcabIc tint m some clatsei a tirgc proportion of the 
group rctjwsnfh wnh wlnt ssoiild appear to be hostile nml aflame 
drawings while m other clisses only one or two children or none at 
all resiKind in tins wny This could orry obsious itnphntions for the 
leichcr 

'Ihcfc It a great deil of consistenc} in studies of ubai children hke 
amt what they do not like to see m leichen and »i is astounding tint 
few teachers Inse made my attempt to find om what cluldrcn really 
think alKHit teichen in general ami about them pirticularlj 

Tnchcr tnits that ire moii frequently mentioned b> elcmcntiry 
school chiMren it being posiose ire such Hungs as being kind and 
understanding helping cluldrcn with their work hiving a sense of 
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humor, being fair, being good naturcd, and being a good sport The 
replies below are a sampling from a number of grade 4 classes The> 
are svTitien as the children ga\e them 

A good teaclier is one who understands eluldren and can liclp them when 
they do not understand there work 
A good teacher is one v,ho like tliildrcn 
A good teacher is one who helps her pupils 
A good teaclicr is one who hope a cildcr 

A good teacher is one who trys to make you understand all she has said 
and mate you undcnland the English Language 
A good teadier has to get along with children 

A good teacher is one who always is kind to little children and helps 
children when they need her 
A good teacher u one who understands children 
A good teacher who is help the staiy 
A good teacher is one who has to get along wiUi children 
A good teacher is one who gets along well with children 
A good teacher is one who is always helping )ou when )ou don t know 
some things or when you are hurt 

A good teacher u one who helps the boy or girl who wants help 
She gets a Ion together 

A good teacher is one who "VMien you ned help your teacher will help 
you 

A good teacher is one who understands and helps children sshen the) 
dodn t understant thier s\ork- 
A good teacher has to get along with children 
A good teacher is who is nice teacher that helps you 
A good teacher is one who soude like each onher 
A good teacher is one who spends time with the children 
A good teacher is one who must loie cliildrcn 
A good teacher is when she takes time to teach someone 

And so this little group of little children tends to emphasize, as 
do most of their fellows the need for kindness, gentlenws, accept 
ance, help, and understanding from the teacher It is probably need 
less to point out there is no mention made here of the intelligence 
and the erudite state of the teachers mind and that the qualities 
here listed are ones that are not measured by the number of college 
degrees possessed b) the teacher 

Other grade 5 children, describing their sersion of a poor teacher. 
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A poor teadier is one y,\\o docsn t like cluldreii 

A poor tcadicr is one who doesn i understand her children and doesn t 
help her duldren 

A poor teacher tnJl not try to help jou when you are in a mess 

A bad teacher can t get along with cliiMren 

A poor teacher is one who dose not help little children 

A poor leadier is one who lets the children play and then teaches them a 

lesson they do not understand 

A poor teacher ts sometime always ang\N-y 

A poor teacher is one who cannot understand children 

A poor teacher u one who dosent get along svell with children 

A poor teacher is one srlio dosni get alomg with the children 

A poor teacher ts one who tieser helps you 

A poor teacher is one who does not help the diildren 

She doesn i get along with children 

A poor teacher is one who raises her voice. 

A poor teacher is one svho wdl gne you work you dodn t understand 
A poor teacher dos not get long with cliildren 
A poor teacher is one who is a teacher that is mad 
A poor teacher is one who docs not like children 
A poor teacher is one who dislikes children and is g nueby 
When the teacher is not going to listen to you 

Senior students shosv a greater breadth in iheir reactions toward 
teadiers bm basically there is not too mudi difference in their venion 
o{ the good teaclier and the poor teadier A representatite sampling 
of high school students responded in the following way in answering 
a question on what they particularly liLed to see in a teacher 

The teacher that I have most admired k one who has genuinely devoted 
herself to aid the student, Althoi^h this is a supposed characteristic of 
all teachers diere are lew teachers with whom I would discuss any of 
my problems 

1 like the teacher who is understanding and willing to help the student 
in any problems that he may base 

1 respect the teacher who is undemanding and willing to aid the siudeni 
in lus problems She most have a good sense of humor 
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I like ihe teacher -who conducts his class with disaphne, who is under 
standing of the problems of the students and is willing to help the student 
in his problems She must ha\ c a good sense of humor 

The teacher I admire is not devoid of a sense of humor, is understanding, 
and IS willing to help the student in any of his problems 
I like the teacher who is untiring in his efforts to help the students who 
are not fortunate enough to be smart ' 

The teacher I respect is the man who is abosc all else, a good discipli 
narian He is understanding of the problems of his students and treats 
them accordingl) He is ready to give his help whenever it is desired 
One characteristic about a teacher that I htc is that she takes an interest 
in all her pupils I found this out when 1 needed help and she ga'e it 
willingly 

The teacher I hke w very youwg wndmeandmg and has a lot of school 
spirit She will do almost anything she can to help the student, not only 
as a teacher, but as a friend 


1 like the honesty and the sense of humor of one of my teachers 
1 like her because she is interested m the individual 


The teacher I respect is interested m the progress of each student The 
teacher has a good sense of humor never conducts an uninteresting class 
and IS of an understanding nature 

The teacher I like is interested in every student She condescends to the 
level of the student, and is easy to talk with and joke wiUi 
The teacher that really pounded something into my head was the one 1 
admired most. 


The teacher 1 like u fair When wrong she admits it She gives you the 
mark you deserve and does not allow her attitude toward you to interfere 
The teacher I like is agreeable, laughs with the class She is interested in 
every student 

I like a teacher who greets you with a smile, and is willing to help you 
with any difhculties 

I like the teacher who u earnestly interested in the problems of the students 


With regard to what the high school children particularly disliked 
to see m a teacher, they wrote as follows 


1 dislike the teaclicr who is not friendly i r 

1 dislike the disciplinary uettes of one of ray teachers he’ was loo severe 
I disliked the unfriendly teacher 

I disliked the teacher who was not explicit in his explanations 
I dislike the teacher who gives too much homework 

1 dislike one teacher who due to his severe disciplinary mediods has lost 
die respect of his students 
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I dislike the teacher ssho plays fasorites” I dislike the teacher who 
thinks slie is the epuome ol perltcuon A person docs not teach school to 
show the world how good a person she is 
I dislike the teacher who does not make her class interesting 
I dislike tlie teacher who makes comparisons with an older relation who 
preceded your own class in school Ji is unfair to assume tliat, because a 
brother, or a sister, or parent, was smart you should have the same Intel 
ligcnce 

1 dislike the teacher who won t listen to reason 
J dislike the prejudiced teacher who believes her way is the only tray 
I dislike the unfair teadter I dislike the teacher svho thinks she is the 
only person in the world who is right 

I dishkc Che teacher who is not considerate hefpfuh and humorous 
I dislike the teacher who does not male the subject understandable 
I dislike the teadter who expects more than you are able to do 
I dislike the unreasonable teacher who is always tight 
I dislike the teadier who shows prejudice and disinterest 
I do not like the teacher who acu above everybody else, thinks she is the 
most perfect creation in (he world 

Another way in whidi one may get some indication of the reactiori 
of children toward teadters is by asking them if they would like to 
be teachers, and to explain their reasons Usually, one does not find 
loo many dtildren wanting to be leaclien, although more chddreri 
of both sexes want to be teachers when they are m ilie elementary 
grades than later on when they get into secondary sdiool 
Out of a sampling of several hundred elementary school children, 
those who said they would like to be teachers gave the following rea 
sons in order of importance 

Like diildren and like to help them 

Would like to help children to get a good education 

It would be fun 

yyouid hke to base people be proud of me 
Would be nice 
Like sclic/o] 

Would like to have the experience of a teacher 
I like to correct papers 
Because the school needs more teachers 
It is a nice job 

I would like to be i teacher because they ire good 
Because most of them have a good education 
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Reasons for not wanting to be a teacher, among the same group 
of children and in order of importance were 

Prefer to be something else 
Don t like scliool 
Too hard 

Don t make enough money 

Too many children to take care of 

It s not active enough 

Wouldn t like to teach someone else 

Not enough patience 

I v.Quldn t tsant to be a teacher because you can t get ahead 
I would not like to be a teacher because 1 lose my temper 

Again as would be expected older children gate a somewhat more 
sophisticated series of answers as to why they would or would not 
like to be teachers The following were the major reasons listed why 
they would like to be teachers 

1 like children and I hope to be able to form their minds 
The personal satisfaction that 1 d gel from knowing 1 d helped someone 
Because I like people and I like to feel that I can do something for some 
one else 

1 d like to be the one who made children realize the value of an education 
A teacher has a great deal of respect in society 
I like the working hours and the long vacations 

I think teaching is a profitable job that gives one an opportunity to do 
something for others 

Because 1 like to meet people and get to know them 
1 think I v»as born to be a teacher 
It seems like an interesting life 

They gave the following reasons why they did not want to be 
teachers 

Teachers don t get enough pay 

Teachers are seldom admired by the public 

Teaching is for people who haven t got what it takes to do something else 
I don t think that a teacher can live a happy normal life like others 
No future in it 
No chance for promotion 
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I <1 ^^•anl to I e liaj py aiitl I tlon t think teachers are happy people. 

1 d rather be my o>mi b<n$ tl an lute many bosses like icaclicn late 
T oo many hanUl ips and too little pay 


Numerous siudiet Jiave been nntic of the attitudes of children 
lot\artl tcadiers and of the trim that the) like the best and the 
least Osir a quarter of a eemnr) ago Hart found tint the tnijor 
rtrisons scscral iJioiisand high school seniors gate for thshkirig tetchers 
Vtcrt lint they tterc too cross cnibb) grouch) or sarcastic that they 
S'cre not hcJjiful tsjih scJjool stork that they had fasonies that they 
stcre aloof ami siijierinr and oscrbcaring tint they were mean im 
reasonable and intolerant lliat they svere unfair in marking and 
grading and tint the) sterc incomidcnie of pupils feelings ■* 

On the other hand the major reasons given to Hart for liking 
teadicn were that the) stcre ficlpful stith the school stork that they 
sscre dteerful and gootl humorcti that they store friendly that they 
iindeniood and were mterest^l ut pupils that they made the class 
interesting that the) had the respect of the class and that they stere 
not groudi) or crabb) 

Some jears later Witty from thousands of letters submitted from 
children in grades 2 to 12 found that the most positive traits of 
teadicrs from the childrens point of sicsv svere a cooperative and 
dcmocraciic aiiinidc kindness and consideration patience wide in 
tcrcsis pleasing personal appearance fairness and impartiality and 
a sense of humor He fouisd that the most frequently mentioned 
negative traits were bad temficrctl ami intolerant unfair and indined 
to have favorites docsn i want to help pupils unreasonable in de 
mauds tendency to be gloomy and unfriendly sarcastic and inclined 
to ndiaile and unattractive appearance*' 

Still later Richey and Fox reported a study of several thousand 
high scliool students m Indiana on characteristics of the teacher the) 
hVctl the best Over thiec-nnanera of tlw group referred to sudi 
traits as ability to explain lessons clearly fairness in grading will 

tngness to give extra help when ne«l«l a good sense of humor ability 

to get along well with other teichers knowledge of subject matter a 


-sminkW Hart T^acl eri end Teafl ing New Sorl Han 1934 pp 2.>0 51 
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pleasant disposition a happ) disposition with a tendency to smile a 
lot and a pleasant speaking voice 

These different studies including that of the author, cover a period 
of over 25 years and in tint time children have changed ver) little in 
their perception of what makes a good teacher different from a had 
teacher In practically all cases the eniditeness of the teaclier ap- 
peared to have little or nothing to do with the reaction of the children 
toward him nor did the extent of his knowledge or his formal edu 
cation seem to have much effect If vve believe that the basic function 
of the teacher is to create a learning climate an atmosphere where 
growth IS possible and it we further accept the concept that this will 
be difficult if the teacher cannot establish good relations with the 
supposed learner, then it would seem that the success of the teacher 
depends more on his total personality than it does on the extent of 
his learning At any rate it would not seem too unreasonable to say 
that if teasers do not exhibit some of the characteristics mentioned 
above all of their formal education will be of little avail and the) 
will be able to do little more than go through the motions of teaching 
Another study in this same area was an attempt by the author with 
the aid of many teachers to determine the reactions of children and 
teachers toward a series of five pictures of men and five pictures of 
women The pictures are described briefly below 

The men 

1 A middle ag«d vsomed man not too well dressed 

2 A young handsome well-dressed man v\ earing glasses 

3 A bearded drunken looking older man 

4 A happy middle aged man in shirt sleeves 

5 An older well-dressed man 

The women 

1 A young well-dressed pretty woman 

2 An older woman with clothes and hair in disarray 

3 A young pretty uell-dressed girl 

4 An older woman gray haired and pleasant 

5 An old gray and grira woman peering over her glasses 

The children and the teachers m two elementary schools were asked 
to identify the man and the woman in the pictures who most reminded 

3l Ro[>ert W Richey and VVillani H Fox “A Study of Some Opinions of High 
School Siudenls with Regard to Teachers and Teaching Bulletin of tl e School of 
Fducal on Indiana Umvenit) 27 4 July 19jl p 4a 
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them of a man teacher anti 
students and the 
referring 

The mm No 2 56%-l3% 
No 5 22%-I6% 
No 1 14%-22% 
No 4 6%-48% 
No 3 2%- 1% 


The choices of the 1178 
as follons, with the first figure 

TAtf women No 3 4l%-22% 

No 4 25%-35% 

No 2 14%-21% 

No 1 li%-22% 

No 5 7%- S% 


a ssoman teacher 
H8 teachers were 
to the students 


It IS interesting to note that the most negative looking man other 
titan the extreme case (No 3) received 14 per cent of the students 
votes, but 22 per cent of the teachers votes Similarly, the most 
negative-looking woman other than the extreme case (No 5) received 
14 per cent of the votes of the chi/dren, hut 21 per cent of the votes 
of the tendiers Thus teachers would appear to see themselves m a 
less kindly light than do children! It was also interesting to note 
that while the picture of the pretty young girl took first place with 
all the children and with grades 1, 2. and 5. the number one choice 
with grades 4. 5, and 6 was (he older, pleasant, gray haired woman It 
might also be noted that the worried looking man and the disheveled 
lady received 14 per cent of (he v-otes 
The same pictures were used m two junior high schools with a 
jxipulation of 1331 studencs The results were as follows 


The men No 2 48% 
No 5 28% 
No J 17% 
No 4 4% 

No 3 3% 


The women No 4 38% 
No 3 29% 
No 2 17% 
No 5 9% 

No I 7% 


The results for the men were much the same as in the elementary 
grades, with some slight clianges in the proportions In the case of 
the women, however, the first choice was dcfinuely the older, pleasant, 
gray haired woman, as was the case with grades 4, 5. and 6 

Every school could gam valuable and interesting information re- 
garding the concepts of children about teachers with similar use of a 
series of pictures 

We can never expect to see the time when children, parents, and 
teachers will see teachers m the same light, but as long as there is a 
great gap between the leacliers' concept of themselves and the p>ciure 
that parents and children have of them, then we will not have the 
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Inrmonious and positnc relationships Uni '^c might hope for among 
the three 

MtNTAL HEALTH CHARACTERISTICS 
or THE TEACHER 

There arc numerous chanctcrisiics that may be noted among indi 
viduals whose mental health is siijicrior and these arc the i>eoplc 
generally rvlio svill be best as Icadicrs particularly more modem 
teachers whose basic task is one of human relations rather than the 
transmission of the knowledge of the culture without too mucli alien 
tion or care for what Inppens after it is iransmitted These are not 
characteristics that can be devclopctl o\cmight but insightful tcaclicrs 
should be concerned with the extent to which they exhibit some or all 
of these characteristics 

School administrators should face up to the fact that teachers svho 
have none or relatuely few of these traits arc probably sick people 
who are injuring the children and it is up to the administrator to 
correct the suuaiion e\en though it may cause him some dilTiaillies 
in the community Finally tcadicr education mstuuiions should be 
interested enougli in the personality of those they are supposedly 
educating to try to help them develop these traits and to raise some 
question as to the wisdom of contimimg to educate those who lack them 
What are some of these diaractenstics of good menial health’ 

1 Physical and menial health are so closely entwined that it often is 
difTicult to say which causes what although the medical profession 
tends to see the organic disturbances as being basic while many psy 
chologisis would feel that there are numerous ailments that are 
basically psychological and that physical disturbance is a symptom 
rather than a cause In any case there will be little argument with the 
statement that it is diffiailt to maintain superior mental health if one 
IS not physically up to par The teacher because of his intimate and 
continued contact with children has a professional responsibility to 
see to It that he does everything he can to maintain good physical 
health by positive preventive measures and he should take prompt 
action if remedial measures are necessary 

2 The teacher Will be involved m the discussion both in group and 
in individual situations of many problems some of which have answers 
but most of which must be answered by the individual himself The 
teacher must be keenly aware of his own bias and prejudice and thus 
avoid forcing on children what many teachers may call truths but 
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^vjiat ihe jnsigliiful lc■^d^e^ «ill Kcogaue is i„s own one-sided set of 
truths Tims the teacher uill he aWe to rccognire his own personal 
version ts being one that will not necessarily be the concept of others 
mcl in so doing he will be more likely to be acceptant and understand 
mg of others 

None of us knots completely the answers to the basic questions of 
living such as why we ire what v\e ire and why we do W'lnt we do 
Hut e\cry insigliilul and professional jjcrson should surely have as 
keen IS |jossible in tinderstamlmg of himself mu! h s relations with 
others A doginitic attitude is questionable enough in any idult 
Citizen but such a trait m tcidicrs is professionilJy imarcepiable EacJi 
teadier should be able to look larefiilly ihrougJi uncolored glasses at 
his ovvn behavior and v onder and ponder and make changes when 
necessary Why docs ihe notse in the chsiTtyoin irritate me so much 
that i sitertd most ol my time trying to keep the children quiet? Zs 
their behavior abnormal or am I unable to accept the normal noises 
of the classroom? Is my classroom really noisier than otlien or am I 
just saying this to get away from myself* Have I been pushing John 
Smith too mudt lately? U by? Has he m some way touched me in some 
sorespoi? Am I veniingmy feelingofinscairuy whidihehas broight 
out on lus innocent shoulders? Do tliese children of mine really have 
to ask my permission to do so many things or am I just showing my 
distrust of them and of myselD Do my disciplinary measures really 
do inything whnisoever about changing die behavior of duldren and 
if not why do I continue to use them? I cut Mary down to size the 
other day Did I have to do this? Did it reilly help Mary or was it 
just a release for me’ When John asketl that question this morning I 
didn t give him an honest answer Why not? What wis I afraid of? 

I talk to children quite a bit about manners and respect for oilters 
but was I mannerly today or any day and do I really show them that I 
hiverespeerforthem? Or do 1? When I heard that speaker say What 
we have to do fotlay is lo bear down more on kids I applauded with 
the others Whj? Do I reiJly believe that bearing down is the 
anstver to child misbehavior or was J applauding to express my own 
frustration and tension at being unable to do anything about the be 
havior of children? The other day when 3 thought about Susan I 
thought WJiy the nasty little girl although of course I didn t say 
It Why did I think that? h Susan really nasty or am I so unrealistic 
and unaware of the way that other people live tint I must classify as 
nasty any sort of behavior of which I do not approve or which may be 
ihreiientngtome? , 

Teidiers must be aware of the gap between their own verbahretl 
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and pious expressions of moraliiy ami ethics, and the extent to winch 
they practice what they prcadi. Children learn nothing i>osjtive from 
a person who quite clearly says one thing and does another. The 
teacher who lectures sternly on the necessity of |)olitencss and manners, 
and then interrupts his disanirsc to say “Shut that window, John,” 
without bothering with a “please” or “thank you,' is doing worse than 
wasting his breath; he is giving the children an example of a person 
svho speaks one way and lives another way. The teacher wl\o talks 
nobly about how children must learn to respect adults, particularly 
teachers and parents, and within the hour says, “Well, I suppose sve 
couldn’t expect much more from the like of you, Henr) ," is follosving 
the same vicious pattern. The icaclicr cannot talk moraliiy with 
clrildren when those children know that he tries to get his speeding 
ticket "fixed”; that in a minor automobile accident he makes a claim 
for personal injury, not because he has an injury, but because he ts 
covered by state insurance and might as well get as much out of the 
state as he can; that after a hurricane he puls in a claim for twice as 
much as his real damage because he wants to get as mucJi as he can out 
of the insurance company. An honest and ethical and moral teacher 
or parent will stand like a rock, and he need say nothing about these 
traits because his living example svill leave a burning imprint. As 
teachers, few of us can deny some imperfections, but we should at least 
be objective enough to see what sve are, and try to make an honest 
effort to do something about it. 

3 People who hurt and hit probably hate themselves worst of all. 
The pompous and bombastic person dislikes himself just about as 
much as the fellow who has the "humbleness” of Uriah Heep. Both are 
unhappy, and neither likes very much what he sees when he infre- 
quently takes a quick glance at himself. And all of us, to be healthy, 
must feel that we can at least hold our heads moderately high as we 
walk and talk with olherx; most overt acts against society are com- 
mitted by individuals svho are basically anti-self rather than anti- 
society. 

What sve see as the self may not, of course, be the self as it is pic- 
tured by others, but the self concept of most people is heightened 
when they feel that they have accomplished, created, done something. 
If some teachers have low self concepts, it may be that they actually 
have accomplished and done little other than their day-to-day jobs of 
teaching with little or no effect on the children. It might be also be- 
cause of their general frustration with their jobs — always having to 
pinch the pennies, always being expected to be the models for the 
community, always having to watch what they say in the classroom lest 

'■1 
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ihcy be rcponeil being stib\eni\e In each case something can be 
done ami the first diange ncarlj always has to be on the side of the 
teaclier rather than the cnxironment 
4 The healthy person is the one who accepts the fact that today is 
today ami this is the day he must Inc rather than yesterday or to- 
morrow Few people approach the extremely deviate behavior m 
whidi there is complete svithdriu-al from reality but many adults 
including teadiers show some tendency to yearn for an unreal world 
cither of the past or of the future There are those to whom the past 
is Til important and everything is jircfaced by In the gootl old days 
, or Rut when I was young The latter comment is panic 
iilarly irritating to younger ears since few children see any particular 
reason why their behavior today should be Uie same as that of a 
generation ago Actually v^hen the old days are portrayed as the 
good ones (he speaker is usually conveniently forgetting their less 
pleasant asficcfs and remembering only the more positne ones When 
adults point out to dnidren how they beJiaved when I was young 
llicy are almost certainly stretdiing the point and their version of 
angelic and highly-tlesirable behavior is probably slightly distorted 
Mucli (he same are those individuals who are afraid to take any 
step because of what might liappen m the future and it would almost 
seem that m a people Americans are becoming less and less willing to 
take a chance but instead ire pursuing (he myth of material security 
(he ytmng man for ccamp/e who questions going into a certain pb 
because it does not pmi ide a suitable enough pension scheme when he 
retires forty five years hence the couple who cant get married until 
each Ins amassed a suitable sum of money ihe couple who hold off 
having any children because things arc too unsettled For these people 
times will never be just right since whether a time is just right or 
not depends more on the individuals concerned than it does on the 
state of the times For those who yearn for the normality of the good 
old days or of the days to come there will probably never be any nor 
maJiiy every age Ins its frtisiralions and insecurities and fears The 
atom anil liydrogen bombs have no fearful effect on children but the 
child IS affected by the fein of insecure teachers or parents who view 
lliesc creations The mennlly healthy teacher then is one who bisi 
cally lives today although he benefits from the lessons of the past re 
taming what is good and discarding whac i$ bad and prepares for the 
uncertain and unknown future 

5 For most people it is indicative of j^d mental health that they 
are comfortable m ihe presence of many and able to work happily with 
others for the teacher however this is an occupational necessity 
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Participation by the teacher in different activities shouJd not, of course, 
be because of a sense of duty, although this is sometimes the case, but 
rather because the teadier is a gregarious person who likes to associate 
With others in work and in play We may question the mental health 
of those v\ho must work and plaj alone It may be noted that m a 
report to the American Catholic Ps)chological Association m New York 
in the fall of 1954. it was indicated by a priest psychologist that twice 
as many cloistered nuns develop sdiiroid tendencies as do normal 
women 

There are few workers who talk shop more than teachers, and it 
would be well for many teacheK to engage tn activities in winch 
there are few or no other teachers so that their out of school activities 
would be definitely out of school It is unfortunate that m many com 
munities community participation is expected to be tied in with what 
the person does ocaipationally Tims the teacher, instead of leadnng 
Sunday school as his contribution to his church might much better 
help with the decorating or painting or plastering, while the house 
wife should do the Sunday school teadung This is also one of the 
negative aspects of summer sessions teachers again meet only teadiers 
Very frequently from an educational recreational, and financial point 
of view, the teacher, as already mentioned would be better off to work 
as a waiter or a farmer all summer 
At the same time individuals should be able to feel dose and inti 
mate with at least one person This is usually the function of a bus 
band and wife in a satisfactory marriage relationship, and m the good 
home, the feeling of being able to be completely honest with husband. 
Wife, father, mother, brother, or sister is a priceless commodity The 
teacher may supply this need for the child who does not find it at home, 
but he cannot supply it to the child unless he can experience this in 
timate relationship with someone else This may be more difficult for 
the unmarried teacher although for many such people a close friend 
ship may be a more satisfying relationsliip ihan ihat between many 
husbands and wives For loo many people the psychotherapist is the 
first person with whom they have ever been able to express themselves 
freely, and since most individuals will never have the service of a 
psychotherapist it is essential that a close relationship be part of the 
living experience of all people The lonewolf teacher is usually an 
unhappy person who will have an unhappy effect on children 

6 The classroom or the home in which there is much laughter is 
usually a healthy place to live or work, and the stable teacher or parent 

3" From a report m iVfumcfA 44 12 September 20 I9a4 p 84 
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IS one who has the capacity to laugh with others or at himself, but 
never at the expense of oUiers There is, then, a negative sense of 
humor, vvhicli indicates disturbance rather than stability, and there is 
sucli a variety of ' jokes ‘ that it is difficult to refer to laughter that is 
definite]) positive, as compared with ihatwhicli is negative Generally, 
ue might question the humor that ridicules a religion or a nationality 
or a color or an ethnic group, although even here the jokester or the 
laughter may be quite innocent It is doubtful, for example, whether 
one wlio uses a joke based on the supposed stinginess of the Scotsman, 
or one who uses the siipjiosetl accent of a Jewish person, deliberately 
means an insult to Scotsmen or Jewish people On the other hand, it is 
nlso .rue .ha. .t a perron .loe, hare a deep respect for and an .mder 
standing of o.hen, then he ss.ll retrain from co^enu lha. ridicule, 
esen .t only .n fun, an ind.v.doal or any group ot md.s .duals 
A somenha. s.m.lar s,.ua.,oo anses 
"d.nv lokes that probably comprise the bull of ihe joins ’ 8 
part it ^pulatmn The degree to »h.ch they 
or crude depends almost '"“"'Jj ° group when some 

probably 

one comes out with a jole that is PI 1 congratulated 

another group the teller of At I ^ ^e^^^ g mentally 

on his posilne contribution t J ^ n,,, one trait is 

STs";ie:i.r,!ahlems..her^^^^^^^^^ 

“ "attme — s or tens, on for an tnd.v.dual or 

tor a group something or somebody, so that 

7 The healthy person hehe „,„Wo personally, this belief 

regardless of what '’‘P'"'" ^mericins this faith wiU base some re 
remains unshaken With ^ m,ll.ons this may not he so 

ligious orientalion, although the stable individual is 

From a purely mental hygiene capaaty to do what 

one who has faith in his fellow men. j^^ppy 

is right for them and what is ^ people around him, just as 

penon usually sees a fairly ^ himself surrounded by those 

the skeptical and cyniralm i . jajne group of people- tb^y 

who are just like him They may counselor who 

are seen through different ey». and „ g„ „„o, „ good 

believe in their fellow men, an climate, whether it be in a 

are the ones who can ,ale place The cyn.c, dte 

classroom or an bT- m"noth,ng and trust nobody, 

pessimist, the one wh y 
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IS an unhealth) person \vho does not belong in either a classroom or a 
counselor’s office 

These, then, are the traits that t\ould probabl) be accepted by most 
clmiaans as being mdicatise of a person vho is meniall) in a health 
ful condition and svho snouUI thus be more Iihel) to do a positive job 
as a teacher and as a counselor 

Most of these suggestions could be condensed into the fi\e brief 
slogans that are offered by a national healili organization as a ssay 
of lising 

Ftrsl Things fiTst ’ 

Easy Does It 
Live and Let Live 
OneDay ataTime 
Blit for the Grace of God 


FUNCTIONS OF THE TEACHER 

If sse agree v.ith the concept that the child<entered teacher is a 
saleable member of the personnel serMces team, vhai are the functions 
of these leachen as compared with the more academically onented, 
content<entered instructors’ Just svhat is this teacher supposed to do, 
and hots does he function as a member of the team’ 

In recent years the literature on personnel ssork has been reporting 
not only sshat teachers should be doing m the s\*ay of personnel ssork 
but -uhat IS aaually being done by many teachers in classrooms through 
out the country *3 practically all of these reports describe s’arious tedi 
niques methods and procedures that are used by teachers to help them 
in iheir daily classroom ssork They all emphasize the personnel role 
of the classroom teacher, and point out the inescapable fact that 
although m present-day American culture the teacher has become a 
personnel worker in too many cases he has been ihrosvn into this 
situation svith little in the ssay of education or understanding and with 
personality tram that may make him unfit for the task. 

The modem teacher does not function in many of the time-honored 
s\ays that the teacher ssas supposed to (unction From a psychological, 
from a behaiioral, or from a learning point of siesv, much of what 
the traditional teacher did a$ a supposed part of his job roust he 
seriously questioned- E\en today there are still teachers v-ho follovi a 

MFor example see the Apnl 19^4 Wa? and 1960 issues of the Reinno of Educa 
(lonat Research 
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blind pattern and do things that the eiidence oienilielmingl}- ind, 
cates are almost certain to produce negative results 
One of the most time honored (unctions of the teacher has been to 
maintain discipline Many of the advertisemenis ihat the author read 
'vhen he svas applying for his first teaching job carried the tag 
Good disciplinarian nanietl the apparent assumption being that 
children had to be disaphned before learning could tale place The 
teacher who believes that overt discipline will solve his problems nnj 
sometimes be lulled into a false sense of security by the fact that he is 
able by prodigious efforts to maintain order in the classroom but jf 
his time must be spent in this way there is little likelihood that the 
atmosphere will be one to motiv'ate and arouse the minds of the young 
Obviously in many classrooms there will be cutups tliere will be 
students who may lake a mile if they are given an indi there will 
be young ones who are simply against authority especially the au 
thority of teachers But these are a minority who need spcaal atten 
tion and care and the teacher who finds that he must continually resort 
to force to detention to sarcasm and other vtreapons m order to mam 
tain any sort of order in the classroom should begin asking hiroseU 
and the class some questions We can of course equally overdo the 
psychology angle saying \o or Don (do that or die odd paddlmg 
of a bottom is not going to hurt anybody s id or ego It is probably 
also true that the teacher who shows the class that he too is human 
and at times even gets mad is not going to hurt his relations witli 
the class and may even improve them 
Another unhappy situation is m the classroom to which the new 
leaclicr has come in the fall breathing demoaacy love and brother 
hood (although the fact that he so blatantly exudes these may raise 
some question as to how real they arc) In any case he announces 
to the class that from now on they will have democracy in the class 
room and the children will be allowed to run things for themsehes 
The odds are that within a very short time there will be ebaos in the 

classroom and the teacher may end lip ejmcil and disappoinietl and 

say in later years nVell f tried it and it just didn i work koii can l 
trust kids for anything Tlie teacher who believes that it is not hu 
function to discipline the class does not announce this to the class but 
rather lets them come to understand it by what lie practices m the 
classroom — and what be does parliadarly at the beginning is geared 


to reality , 

Thus if there is chaos and disorder in the classroom the answer 
RM 1„ m seierc >l,sc,plmi.y raensurn ll.at ipmre complc.clv an, 
.0,1 ot 5C,cm.6all> sonml npprmch The leachcr [.cri ,vuh inch n 
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situation should immediately take a careful look at the three most 
logical sources of trouble— the children, the curriculum, and the 
teacher and his teaching procedures The children should come first, 
and the teacher t\ho at the end of scseral ssecks of school still knows 
little or nothing about the members of his class is simply not perform 
mg his job He should have a folder on each child, and in each folder 
there should be information about the diild s general background, 
home situation assets and liabilities, intelligence, likes and dislikes, 
and the extent to which he is acceptetl by his fellows ^Vith this in 
formation the teacher may be able to note several students who, in 
causing a disturbance, are acting in a completely logical manner, and 
being quite consistent in their own minds with their version of what 
they should do These students may be m need of guidance or counsel 
ing and it may be that in some cases referral will be necessary, if any 
referral is possible The actual treatment of each student will be an 
individual matter 

Next the teadier should look at his aimculum and this is more 
likely to be a source of discord m the secondary than in the ele 
mentary school In fact, as the child advances up the grades, it is 
likely that he will find increasingly that he must studj things of no 
interest to him and for which he has little capacity and certainly no 
motivation Must each child take what he is taking and is his be 
havior simply a natural rebellion against a cumailum that ignores 
the learner completely and assumes that the adult knows best what is 
good for the student and what he should lake^ In many secondary 
schools much remains to be done about the curriculum, whidi re 
mams a throwback from the days when the purpose of high school 
was to prepare the intellectually and fmancially elite for college The 
individual teacher may be able to do little about the curriculum but 
a group of aroused teachers can do a good deal, and it is a sad com 
mentary on some teacliers that they continue to teach a non functional 
and useless subject for which neither they nor the students can see any 
use Even the individual teacher however, can do something and one 
practical step is to take time out and talk to the students about it 
This is the general course of studies that we must cover, what can 
we do to make it more interesting? What are some of the things that 
you would like to do in connection with these studies? Even a poor 
curriculum will be mucli less likely to be a source of friction when the 
students feel that they have something to do with the method of study 
Wuh some students the teacher may simply have to ignore the course 
that he is supposed to be teaching 
Teachers are now finding and this is bound to become more marked, 
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tint i{t 1 K,un ch» of pratfc 9 not all of iht children ha^e 

achieicrl a certain stage of |>rofinency and sVill and understanding 
nie fact u that the teacher m3> have in a grade 9 class icscral 
jttiifems ulici arc sscai in such a still at reading otlim t\ho knoss httic 
aliotit the mj'stcnec of numliers ami %slio nte micllcftuallj unable to 
t»>l>c tsiili an almnct inbjcci such as algebra if the curnailum sn)s 
jntli a tlnfl miui nlc algebra tbcrc n little jwtnt in the teaclicr 
ssTinng out Ixnli himself ami the student b> trying to stpicc/c tlic 
subject somebov. into tlic bead of a tlidd \sho stmplj does not base 
the iiccessat) liatlgrounil or ibe rcc|uitnl intcllctlual cijncity 
There is no cl nihi tint this mil Iiccomc an increising |irnhlem as 
the crserybml) has m go to school and be jimmotcd jdiilosophy gains 
ground and as an increasing |iro})oriion of ilie children ssho start in 
grade I ate in grade It ten years later What is olTcrctl at the high 
school fesel must undergo drastic rcsision Tractically every student 
regatdlns of ins mental caprcity can get sometlung out of the social 
sciences and the htimanntes and literature rrarttcilly all ran ajv 
prcciate and understand lusinry to some extent at tcisi regardless of 
Imss ssetl they hasc tlonc in the |mt sshen they wiirk with a skilled 
histnry icncher Itui this is not the rise in an area such *is mathes 
niatici and to tindcniaml a second course in mithemaiics the student 
must have mastaed tlie first coune If he Ins not then tlic experience 
in the second yrtr ssill lie one of fmsiniion and imtsiion for both 
tenchcr and student aiul yet in many schools tcadicrs still try to 
testli something to studeiits to ssliom it is just not leicinble Too 
imny of our school failures arc being bnndcil as failures simply be- 
niise they nn t do sshat tliey could never jxMibty do under any cir 
cumstanccs 

Ami fiinlly if the teacher finds that he has disciplinary troubles 
he slioulil look at himself and at vvlnt he dnw since there is seldom 
a disciplinary incident in a clissroom vsithout the teacher being in 
vnhcil in it in some vs-ay Many disciplinary incidents uotild be 
avoiticd if ihc teacher countcif lo even tv\o before sijmg or doing 
anything T he author can remember brusquely asking a high school 
girl vslicn she came in a few minutes late Why are you late? He 
Tcccivetl an insolent reply tint nlJctl for further iclion hut this 
could have been avoided if he had uaiied until the girl had been 
seated and then askctl her quietly why she uai late 
Tlicn there is the teacher who sayr kou say tint again anti you 11 
get II or Kie like so the student says rt again and there is trouble 
Still another teacher says If the person who threw that chalk does 
not stand up and admit it you will all be kept after das, until he does 
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No one sajs anything so the rebellious cUss is kept in, but the teadicr 
eventually has to let them out since he can t stay all night The culprit 
IS still unknown but by now he has eveiyone on his side since the 
group was punished for the minor sin of one There was also the 
principal who was observed by ilie author running out of his office 
onto the pla)ground to stop i fight involving five boys He ruslied 
headlong into the fray and was promptly knocked flat by one of the 
flailing fists What had been a not too serious skirmisli that could liav c 
been settled with the aid of other boys now became a more serious 
matter because the boys had struck the principal ” 

In all these cases the teacher asked for trouble then complained 
bitterly about the children because he got what he asked for 

Probabl) every experienced teacher can remember similar incidents 
where a minor affair became a disciplinary maiter because the teacher 
insisted on interfering or putting his foot so far into the situation 
that he couldn t get it out Even this sort of situation can be salvaged, 
however, by the more experienced and more secure teacher who rec 
ognizes what he is doing and admits to the class that he was partly to 
blame for what happened The author, m the first case, could have 
said something to this effect Well, as a matter of fact I probably 
shouldn t have asked you in front of the group — anyway, you let me 
know sometime before the end of the day ' The secure teacher would 
not be disturbed about losing "prestige, but would be concerned with 
the girl s insolence as a symptom of some disturbance rather than as a 
challenge to his authority If a child sullenly says, "Ah, you and all the 
other teachers are all alike," the teacher might calmly reply, "You mean, 
John, that you think that I m pretty mean and the rest of the teachers 
are the same way Again the teacher should be thinking of this form 
of behavior as a symptom of some tension or disturbance, and would 
be thinking of himself as a counselor who will try to determine what is 
behind the behavior 

In the classroom where there is respect and understanding, the 
teacher need not worry about his prestige Students soon distinguish 
between the strong and the weak teacher, and the strong teacher is 
rarely measured by the seventy of his disciplinary measures In many 
years of teaching practically every grade in different situations, the 
author, once he got over his beginning insecurity in teaching, never 
found his rapport with a group o£ students threatened because he was 
understanding and acceptani In fact there was probably a high cor 
relation between the extent of bis own insecurity and the seventy of his 
disciplinary measures 

The child centered teacher then, does not see himself as a disciph 
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ninan It ina> be tint other members of his socict) sudi as police- 
men must function as dtsciplmartans but this is not his role in 
soaety As a personnel uorher he does his utmost to see that the 
children whether they be young or old become capable of disci 
phning themsehes and governing ilieir own behavior \Vith some 
classes and with some nuhvidiials this is a difficult task often time- 
and energy and patience consuming but it can be done If a teacher 
does not believe that it can be done then surely he is admitting that 
democracy is merely an impossible dream since the maintenance of a 
democratic society does not depend on the si/e of the police force 
but on the maturity of its citizens who hate become responsible 
indnidiials largely because of their exiienences in the home and in 


the school 

Another common function of the traditional teadier was that of 
the judge and the adviser Even today a large number of teachers 
will advise on the drop of a hat on praciially anything from an 
jmellectual question sudi as What is 9 tunes 8? to an emotional 
personal and inttmaie question such as Should 1 go to the prom 
with Toe^ The tcadicr should differentiate sharply between an 
intellectual fact finding question m tvhich the questioner is not per 
sonally involved and the emoiionahzed and personal 
whidt so often there ts no one right ansv er Even i there « t mmi 
be .he ,n„.er ol .he one ,*o nVea.t.h U^etre^ 

CunhheS .„ n,ehe ..ec,,,on, on ^ 

ment of the teadier is based on hearsay q teacher 

e.en oneMudgmen. ..ere it", 

sho..l<l feel .he. .. .. hi. „„„ sys.em of 

children end llieir helmior 

values bii. .his does no. mem ih respons.bdity .o force 

tor everyone md .In. i. .» Values v„U no. be 

.hese conccp.s on.o “'I*'" ° „„l,lely .ha. .he .eacl.er 

accep.cd If we are „,|I be accepted by U.em All 
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niiy uulilarian nicaitirc*, is noi Iruc. When tliildicn <)h\ci\e 

individuals of dubious morality displaying ntuch svcidih, while those 
who seem more cihical struggle for existence, they may svondcr about 
the veracity of such a statcmciU. Moralistic statements arc nearly 
always water over the dam, and they have no cticct whatsoever on 
children other than making them even more immune to comments 
from teachers and parents. Such comments may, of course, make the 
icaclicr feel better in that he has done his duly and simkcn up, hut if 
the leaclicr is really inicrc^tctl in behavioral change and greater insight, 
ilicn he knows that these worth, like so m.7uy others, are simply svastctl 
clTort. We can hojic that all teachers arc conccrneil svith morality, at 
least their otvn concept of morality, but there is no evidence to indi- 
cate that moralicing docs anything at all to make one more moral. 
In fact, any adult who moralircs a gtxxl deal is almost certainly doing 
so for his own security rather than for the welfare of anyone else. 

The "This hurts me . . sort of tcadicr is a rather sad and pathetic 
person, since he is so obviously immcrsctl in himself, and often so 
overcome with self-pity that he is quite incfTcciivc as a counselor 
and as a leadicr. The ficrson who is ahv.ays emphasiriug Jiow muclt 
he does for his cluUlren, whether he be icaclicr or parent, is indi- 
cating his own dissatisfaction with himself, and his nneertainty as 
to just what he is doing. It is a sad situation when a supposedly 
mature parent or teaclier must say to a young child, "How can you 
expect me to love you if you do this . . and so on. The love of the 
parent and the teacher should not be qualified and dependent on 
certain modes of behavior. Tlie diifd should be able to feel that he 
has this love alvrays, regardless of what he docs, and his behavior 
is ilien much more likely to be the sort that reflects this love and 
assurance. A teacher shows his own insecurity and weakness ss'hen 
he displays to children his personal hurt at their behavior and tries 
to shame them into more acceptable behavior. It may sometimes 
work, of course, since occasionally diildren will feel so sorry for 
the teacher that they svil! do what he rrants just to make him happy* 
This, however, has no effect on their behavior, other than giving 
them the feeling that the teacher is a poor fellow who has to be helped, 
otherwise goodness knows what might happen. 

The author can remember an amusing incident, in his earlier years 
of teaching, that combined both the elements of moraliring and the 
"How could you do this thing to me?" He was still green in the 
business of teaching, svhen one day after school a young grade 5 
student came rushing into his room and the follosving conversation 
ensued: 
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S Mr A , there s a-a-hum-ah 

T Yes Harry, what is jt? 

■swell eh <hete» something vrmei, on Ihe loUet mil 

T WeH what is written on the toilet wall? 

S ^Vell ah-uhmm-eh-it haa your name there ido Mr A 

T (Verystem)Ohithaseli-andwha£doesusay? 

5 ^V'dl ah-uhmm 

T ^Vell tell me Harry what does it say? 

S Well uh Its somcilting awful-about you 

T It « eh-let s go down and see 

Teaclier and student then went down to die basement to the 
offending wall, and sure enough, tliere tvas the teachers name wnh 
two awful ' words imtten after it words that definitely shotvrd 
that the teachers name was being taken m \am Hie teacher had 
never had this happen to him before, but he was quite aware of the 
meaning of the words In any case, the ne'<t day the teacher spoke 
to the class and made an impassioned speech to the group indicating 
that Jt was dreadful that someone should wTiie such a dung, after 
all the teacher had done for the group but that he would neier mb 
the offending words from the ivall If the culprits ivere not manly 
enough, and svere not so ashamed of themselves that they would 
remtrve them, diey could stay there tdl doomsday That night, some 
time after the last student had departed, the teadier \isited the base 
ment again, and discoiered to his great satisfaction that the words had 
been rubbed off For some time he felt quite pleased with Uns metliod 
of approach, and was sure that the person who had done this thing 
had felt extremely ashamed and had humbly removed the words from 
the wall It was not until he was more experienced m teaching that 
he began to wonder about the accuracy of this deasion His final 
conclusion was iJiat what most likely happened was that some children, 
probably including the cu]pnt got together, and said, m effect. Look, 
the poor guy’s not such a bad felimv, and hes so upset about this that 
if we don t rub tt off goodness knows what will happen So Jet s rub 
It off to make him happy 

The teacher, then is still it is true, a teacfier but he should feel 
that his success as a teacher is not affected so much by his understand 
ing of a senes of methods and techniques of teaching or by the ex 
tremely erudite state of mind which enables him to amass great 
knowledge, facts and figures, as it is by hi$ understanding of behavior, 
of personality, ami of the learning process, as well as an understanding 
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of the role that he pla)S in the teadier pupil relationship A large 
segment of his education must be directed touard these areas if he is 
to be tlie professional readier rather than a dispenser of knowledge 
His role is bnsicall) presenti\e and deselopmental rather than cur 
ative although each >ear that the child grous older, the importance 
of the curatise isill increase c\en though the others remain imjiortani 
It IS obiious that presention will not be as difficult a task isith a 
six}car*old as it willasjth a sixteen ^ear old although preiention must 
be paramount aluajs since our behaiior continually dianges and good 
presentue measures during the earlier ^ears cannot be taken as a 
guarantee that none i\ill be needed later on It is true however that 
much of the disturbance of later years can be prevented by attention 
m earlier years Preparation for boy girl problems should not be 
delajed until adolescence just because there are few boy girl problems 
at an earlier age and the duld should be given enough understanding 
and insight so that when this issue does become personalized he vvill 
be to some extent prepared for ii It is a bit late to give biological 
facts about sex and reproduction to a teen ager vvho is greatly distiirbetl 
over sex and there is sometimes the unfortunate assumption that 
showing a film on such matters will clarify everything By the time 
the child IS a teen ager his sexual problems arc no longer intellectual 
problems to be solved with facts and figures but rather emotionalized 
tensions that need deeper attention It is interesting to note in this 
regard that some of the recent excellent films and slides dealing vviih 
sexual problems seem to cause more disturbance among teachers and 
parents than they do among younger duldren who accept them very 
much as they accept other information 

The teacher is not a counselor or psychotherapist either from the 
point of view of his education or his knowledge and his functions are 
sucli that It IS doubtful if he can become involved in a real counseling 
relationship with a child He can however be an understanding and 
acceptant individual and the relationship between himself and his 
children can be warm and positive and result in psychological growth 
for many of the children The teacher does not refer any child who 
wishes to talk with him about a personal problem but he is sharply 
aware of the conflicts between his role as a teacher and his possible 
role as a counselor with the child Some teachers will refer a child 
to a counselor not because of their feeling of persona! inadequacy 
but rather because of their awareness of the possibility of a clash of 
function if they should develop a ajunseling relationship with the 
child 

Nor IS the teadier a skilled diagnostician but he should know 
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enough about dcMaie behaMor lo be able to distinguish bcttscen the 
norma! and the abnormal from a cltnica! point of tiew There are 
\ery few tcadicrs sslio in the course of a )ear do not come in contact 
tvith some diildren t\ho are seriously disturbed and in need of im 
mediate attention but there arc an tstounding number of sudi did 
dren n!io arc aIlo\%cd to go on their way unnoticed until eventually 
some make the headlines because of their overt behav lor some quiedy 
withdnw until the) become inmates of an institution and others 
continue to live with their fellows — unhappy bitter and frustrated 
1 he tcadier is not a full time |»sydiomctnst and cannot be expected 
to be IS capable is a ps)chomctrisl in the administration and the inter 
nreiation of inventories and measures of behavior interests aptitudes 
ind capacities He should however have an undentandmg of the 
bn„c measure I.uman beliarror l.e sl.oulcl be able to admuuue 
ami to mterpret some let. and be should beep up lo date u.lh srhat 
is point? on in the vvorld of measurement 

so that be can gtse some baste .nto^uon and 8'"'^ 

cl...dre„uhe„soat,oua.,u«o^^^^^^^^ 

:::i“rmtr,ou":ms [bemuse hts chddren are too ,oung 

''’,\^d°fiX -he ”7p';°M’'uw\'u™ drpsrehobCTrf 

shoidd be familiar uith » ^ „( „£ Uie esiilence as 

group behavior and he shot are used with groups One 

to what happens when ^ education is that although 

of the most „uh grouF he may go Uirough an 

the teaelier is n^attentton whatsoeser ts pa.d 

entire educational program »n 

to the group «,pecsied that the following items 

In conclusion then “ “'8 (^penonnel minded and cliild 

be considered as the mam tunclions pe 

cenlereil teacher rl.mate and an atmosphere sucli 

, To prm.de tn the classroom a efnnam^ 

that learning can take place s ratlier than the 

teachers success is learning in the svay of a change 

leaclnng lint occun All ‘’ 8 meaningless materials is not 

of behavior rather than a rele ^ esaluated neser 

alnajs measured when teaclnng success 
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theless Uie basic function of the teacher is still to do -vvhatever must 
be done so that children may learn, rather than to “teach madly. 
Comments overheard in the dassroom often indicate that this pnn- 
dple is not being followed. -When a teacher, for example, says, "No 
more of that talk and sit down and learn your lesson." he may be 
able to enforce the first two demands, but it is unlikely that mudi 
svill happen in the way of learning. When we create situations of 
tension, fearfulness, and hostility in classrooms, then the most erudite 
and learned teaclier in the country will be able to do little. He must 
concentrate on the individuals whom he is leaching, and to a great 
extent forget about his “teadiing" per se. If children want to learn, 
if they have the will and the capacity to learn, if their feeling is I 
must get this" then the teacher need not be concerned about his 
methods and tediniques; learning will take place. 

2 To provide a psydiological atmosphere conducive to mental 
health. This means that the teacher will continually question himself 
and his airriculum as a possible influence on child adjustment. A 
healthful classroom atmosphere cannot be provided by an unhealthy 
teadter. even though he may possess a Ph.D.l While superintendents 
and principals are obviously placed in a difficult position when the 
question of what to do with a neurotic teacher arises, it would seem 
that they are sometimes too lax, and allow a teacher to continue in 
a dassroom because it is the easiest way out. Teachers, too, may some* 
limes rise to the defense of a fellow teacher because of loyalty, even 
though they know that the teadier is creating tension and disturbances 
among the children because of his neurotic patterns. This is surely a 
misplaced loyally, and it is no more acceptable than the actions of 
some coal miners who talk about going on strike because the boss 
has fired two of their fellows who have never done a good day’s work 
in their lives; or the actions of some doctors who ignore the fee* 
splitting of their fellows; or the actions of la^vyers who try to explain 
why some of their colleagues help clients receive unjust claims. When 
it has been shown that a teacher does cause tension and fearfulness in 
the classroom, ihen the principal or superintendent should question 
his right to be there, just as they svould question it if he had a common 
communicable disease. The unhealthy mind is, after all, commu- 
nicable. 

The awiaiJum itself may sometimes be the cause of an unhealthy 
atmosphere in the classroom, particularly in the high school. The 
inability to grasp the skills that arc to be learned may be the cause 
of trouble in tlie elementary grades, but there are fesv children svho 
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feel that they are casting their time or that there ii abioliilely no 
sente in learning lion to read and lion to nTite On the other hand 
there are tens of thousands of children ssho go to secondary school 
only because they must nho learn little or nothing that is fiositise 
m the academic norl, of the classroom and lor them the nirncidum 
IS a meaningless and frustrating blocl. that they cannot hiinlle Chil 
dren ssho arc intellectually incapable of unilemaniling algebra are 
still expected to do algebra by many prents an I some teachers a biy 
sshose parents are eoneemeil ss.th eaming enoiigh o ” 

still expected to be enthiisiastic almitt the dry dust of history that 
Lsv^n to him an adolescent girl lor .shorn "^em: 

of boys boys and boys i, supposed to be snteresl^l in 
meant sshen he ssaote a p.ragopb that nin. "’'JZZtZ'l 
pages, This is airriailar 

saying that literature and ^ u.c extent 

and therefore should bestudiesl T^ai.ll ,11 happen until 

that the child feels that they ^ ,,,e „m 

sse help the child to change hi P mcapble ol 

of such things becomo desira I . , , by miisling 

abstract stud, then “"iTfattor in lea.ning and 

on the impossible since „ pnerhil mcilinne 

ssh.le ^ou can learn it it ,“ 01 , 11 , 1 , the asorat 
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also be questioned The parents tsho are most likel) to listen to 
suggestions and become more considerate toward their diildrcn are 
the ones ■who are probably quite omsidcrate anjwa) The more 
negative the relationship between a parent and a dnld the more 
difficult It will be to change the behavior of tliat parent There is 
nothing wTong with most of the words of the speakers at PTA 
meetings but the parents who most need to listen to ilie words are 
the ones who do not attend these meetings and who even if they 
did would be little affected A lecture maj have some effect on the 
behavior of a rational and stable individual but there will be little 
change m the behavior of a disturbed person 

In order for the teacher (o be able to help children his professional 
training must include the stud) of human behavior deviations from 
normal behavior the causes of deviations and what one can do to 
help effect a more acceptable pattern of behavior This is in a waj 
the curative role of the teacher and for tins he must have some of the 
understandings and the skills of the professional counselor 

4 To provide for the child an example of liealthy ethical and 
moral behavior This provision vviU do much lo establish in the 
classroom regardless of the grade a feeling of trust and respect 
respect for the rights of each other respect for the iniegni) of each 
oUier and respect for the differences of each other 

5 To provide for the child an accurate objective and truthful 
picture of the knowledge and the understanding of mankind and 
to help the child to use this knowledge for his own good and for the 
betterment of mankind 
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The counseling sen ice has gcnerall) been icccpicd as the basic 
personnel service but SNlnt ts considered as counseling loday is a far 
cry from the relamcly simple 'iml unquestioned concepts of )cster)ear 
A good deal of the confusion that first engulfs the siudcm counselor 
comes when he begins to feel as he listens to instructors and reads the 
literature that not only is there disagreement as to the rights and 
wrongs of counseling but there even appears to be disagreement on 
the question of just what counseling might be By the time he has 
changed his mind several times each time upon being convinced by 
a book or an instructor that this is now the right thing and the others 
are all wrong he begins to wonder if he will ever get to the stage where 
he will hnd the real right thing He will eventually ifheisagood 
student and a stable student He wiU also find that while there is more 
agreement among experienced counselors than he had realized the 
answer that is right for him may not be the ansvser for one of his 
fellow students If he is a mature student he will also pass the point 
where he excuses his own deficiencies in the name of methodology 
Probably the major means of rationalization of the student of coun 
selmg IS to say Well I know that I didn t do that but then I am not 

® counselor naming some kind of counselor As the stu 

dent of counseling becomes more involved m the counseling process 
he may gradually begin to see that much of v\hat might be described 
as nondirective is common to all good counseling whether it is per 
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formed b\ i Freudian psjchiainst or by a classroom teacher He may 
also find that some of the procedures he has used under the iiame of 
methodology are unacceptable under any name 1 1 he ts to be con 
sidered a good counselor Whit ts this setiice then that tn the las 
demde ha! become the cote ot penonnel tvotlt and the concent o 

many professional tvothen- teachers cletgjtnen soc.il tcotkets 

even businessmen? 


THE WHAT AND WHk OT THE 
COUNSELING PROCESS 

no reference to the term , A ago the onl> reference 

college tvomen witten some thirty fise years y 
to counseling is as follows 

Mctliods Used m Counseling 

1 Vontionalcouiiselots appointed 

2 Student s ocational committees 

3 Faculty tocattottal atb.ce ■ 

4 Director or the IppotnunentB""" 6'”"* 

r-.iinnil scUcnidancc and \ocational 
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or inters lew mg! ^ counseling more m the langinge o 

In IDS3 Brewer ssasdcscnmngs 
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He continues however, in t lhai \vould be less acceptable 

today 

He (the client) goes for the soUing of universal problems, wliolly 
natural and normal based merely on the fact that life presents to nm a 
diversity of opporiuiiitics The ssotk of the counselor is not adjustment 
Doubtless this service is frequently necessary but lies outside the neld ot 
guidance 

The earlier confusion over the concept of counseling is still svith 
us, but tse have moved in the past two decades to a point where the 
issues and the conflicts have become more clearly defined It is ques 
tionable, however, whether one can accurately describe himself as a 
directive counselor, a nondireatve counselor, a client centered coun 
selor, a diagnostic counselor, an analytic counselor, and so on As far 
as this book is concerned, we would tend to think of the two extreme 
1 ends of the counseling continuum as being counseloT<enieTed as op- 
' posed to Client centered, with no one counselor being either completely 
counselor centered or completely Client centered The basic question 
would be Where do you stand on the line’ How close are you to 
being really Client centered, or are you actually much closer to being 
counselor centeretP At the Client centered end of the continuum we 
may note such items as warmth, permissiveness, reflection of fechngr 
concentration on the client's frame of reference, emphasis on tlte 
counselor client relationship, concern with the philosophical connoia 
tions of counseling, consistency of procedure, client direction, and 
client decision At the counselor centered end of the continuum vve 
may note such items as interpretation diagnosis, analysis, questioning, 
concern with techniques and methodology, a tendency toward eclecti 
cism — the use of varied procedures depending on the needs of the 
client — counselor direction and counselor decision Considered as 
unacceptable to any good counselor would be such items as probing 
moralizing condemnation judgment, and evaluation The wise coun 
selor, rather than immediately thinking of himself as a so and-so coun 
selor, will try to see just where he stands on this counseling continuum 
This will give some indication of the ‘ kind ’ of a counselor that he is 
He must consider carefully his own capacities and his liabilities and 
his version of his function as a counselor The way one defines coun 
selmg and the way one actually functions as a counselor are not neces- 
sarily the same thing although ideally one may say that they should be 
The student in the field of counseling may go through three stages 
at the beginning simply memorizing a definition of an unknown word, 

*Ibid p 100 
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and attempting in class siiiiattons to gi\c the instructor whit he thinks 
the instructor wants although sometimes the instructor may not neces 
sarily is’ant any partiailar answer He may then proceed to acquire 
his own definition of counseling which is however only what he 
ihinlis he would do as a counselor and finally, when he becomes in 
solved in the counseling process the way he actually functions as a 
counselor is the best illustration of his concept of counseling In 
reading different definitions of counseling then we must note that 
the authors of two apparently confl.ct.ng definittom may be actuall) 
mud. closer together m counsehng practice than are two <>*=. raun 
selots whose definitions are practically identical The ‘ 

moment, however, is no. so much how dilleren. people counsel, but 
rather how different people envisage the counseling protess 

Some definitions appear to be more of the counselor centered variety 
to that they usually define connsehng m terms of what the counsel 
can or will do with or for or to the client For example 

II . .nre,T in uhlch die counselor assists die 
See^mSe mSr«,Lm o, Ucu "lating m a choice plan or 

.djusimen. face silualion in which by reason 

Counseling ha* been defined a oJict one person 

S'e,;?ric‘:^ "rS„"tSr“4:.e-c.ar,.; mbe and resohe ad 

elucidating c/iunclensUc paUemi of S 

patient or client counselor 

a process by which help « pven help the client change 

interact and the function ° satisfactory resolution of his needs 

his behavior so that he may obtain a satisl ry 

U nnoear to center more on the client, or 
OUier definitiom won Pl»^^ counselor In 

they stress the relationship relationship between two 

Uiem the primary „ „[ ,hem doing somediing for 

individuals, radier than the idea o. one 
or to someone else For example 

SGlennf Smith Counseling 
f U 1 D Fder «"■< 

«E G Williamson and J D I 

Hill P Ne f York. Norton 19.>t P ^ 

tttsrryS Sal.n.n 0...a..h«S Fhcaiy 

...a^dti tepiaity and Paul aeN Pq." T 

New York Ronald P ^ 
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An emouonal change (process) m an interpersonal relationship nhich 
accelerates the g^o^^th ol one or both participants ® 

The process b> i^hich the smicture of the self is relaxed in the safety of 
the relationship iMih the therapist and presiously denied experiences are 
percen ed and then integrated into an altered self ^ 

a Harm permissne safe understanding but limited soaal relation 
slup Viithin Hindi therapists and patients discuss the aflecuse behasior of 
ilie latter 

In still other dermiitons the domination of the counselor o\er the 
dicnt could sary greatly For example 

an encounter betneen tuo indniduals through nhich one of them 
IS enabled to recogniie accept and cope nith reality as it pertains to his 
OHH situation t** 

a learntng-onenicd process earned on in a simple one to-one social 
ensironment in nhich a counselor seeks to assist the dtent by 
methods appropriate to the latter's needs *3 

the process of the clients reorganizing of the meaning of esenu m 
his life and in the process of the clients learning new attitudes new 
nays of feeling tonard himself and his environment** 

The counselor, then must fonnutate some functional definition of 
counseling for his own satisfaction There would seem to be general 
agreement among all counselors tliai with regard to descriptions of 
counseling 

a U may be in some respects a process, but it is also a relation 
ship between two people — the counselor and the client 

i b It IS a relationship that is established because the client feels 
a need not because the counselor feels that the client has a need 

c It IS a relationship diaracicrizcd by the warmth the permts* 
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likely it is that he will be eflcctivc as a counselor. In any case, we 
might list as some of the major areas where unlearning may have to 
take place: 

1 The solution of the problems of the client by the counselor can 
not be considered a counseling objective. Most individuals become 
clients because they have not learned to solve their own problems; 
while assistance in the solution of a problem may' afford temporary 
relief, it does not help the individual to do something about dianging 
the causes of his problems. Thus the assistance that might be given 
to an individual toward learning how to solve his osm problems would 
seem to be a more valid objective than the actual solution of a specific 
problem. In most cases, of course, the personal problems of a human 
being cannot be solved by another person, even if the latter svere asvarc 
of the real problem. Since tlte client btmsclf is quite frequently un- 
aware of the basic problem, it woidd be unlikely that the counselor 
would have this awareness, although this in itself would not usually 
mean too much. It would be unlikely that any professional counselor 
would feel that he could solve for the client problems whidr might be 
expressed by such statements as. “I feci so lonely and worthless, I don t 
know what to do, and you've just got to tell me what to do to get rid 
of this awful feeling . . . or, “I just hate him ... I hate his guts, 
and I know I shouldn’t feel this way because he is my father; iJul 1 
do, and I don't know what to do al^ut it . . . or, *'Sure it’s time 
that I burst loose — I’m sick and tired of being tied down by my wife, 
but 1 need your advice on just what I can do about it . . . or, "I 
shouldn’t have to compete and excel and be belter than my husband, 
but it seems that 1 just have to, and 1 wonder why . . . or, “My 
sister's whining and crying is driving me crazy, and I can’t see how 
I can stay in that house until I graduate, but what can I do 
These are a few statements made over the space of a short time to 
one counselor by several of his clients. They are not unusual, cer- 
tainly, but would any reader of these words feel that he could solve 
even the immediate problems of these clients, as they have expressed 
them? 

2 Making the client happy and satisfied is another unacceptable 
goal as far as counseling is concerned. Although counseling may bring 
to the client a greater degree of happiness and satisfaction, this is a 
by-product, rather than a primary' objective. Indeed, as a result of 
counseling the client may become less smug, less self-centered, and 
more concerned with the world around him. He may be helped to 
move toward a stage of seairity such that he does not have to be happy 
all the lime to feel that all is well. He may become secure and solid 
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enough so that he can accept a certain degree o[ unhappiness and 
sorrow and despair as a normal pan of ones In mg rather than sonie- 
tlung to be aroided at all costs It might even be sate to say that the 
one who pursues happiness — his own happiness that is as a major 
objectne o[ Ins hfe-.s not reselling a high degree of seninty and 


3 Mahiilg society happy and sat.slied with the client is an esen 
more unacceptable goal Indeetl it could hardly be called 
of either counseling or mental health iltlioiigh it is true •''« ““eas 
mgly in our niltiire adjustment seems to be measured W *e eaten 
to which an indisidual gets along with the group “ 
group and n esentually aWh^ by - e group _ '“I 

n m^ii b that .s someth, „g which is a gt^l 

d :it: ;; zl ,n,emai„ed and thus :ri 
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wtll be of little consequeoK individual attain a stage 
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with meaning I can certain y plough 
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he less dependent on die gro p sociely aery unhappy with 
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him This IS no oigamratmo ^ ^e has to hie 

others would rather ignor j^^j ^j^gj jns lery life 

within the mores of his „( ,b„ society The goals of 

depends on the adulation and W' the concept 

counseling at least as tins aultarseB ^ 

that the ““"''‘m ”””^1 resembles a vegetable much more than 

acceptant agreeable fellow wno 

an independent b'™"" p,,ble idea is that an objecliie o 

4 Another common bnl "”«“P , , change certain decisions 
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counselor approadies the client, not nith a bag ol answers, but rather 
With an open and understanding mind which respects the integrity o 
his client to the extent of believing that he has the right to make his 
own decisions and choices, and whether or not these would be the 
decisions and choices of the counselor is of no importance The pro 
fessional counselor cannot have preconceived notions and ideas regard 
ing choices and decisions to be made by the client Many teachers, for 
example, find it extremely dilfiailt to accept the idea that a student 
has the right to sa) nasty things about a faculty member to a counselor, 
if the student feels secure enough or lurried enough, to make such a 
statement The preconceived notion Iicre is that all cliildren are sup- 
posed to be respectful toward adults, no matter how miserable these 
adults may be, just as all nurses are supposed to respect all medical 
doctors, all students to respect all teadiers all privates all officers, and 
so on But respect is obviously a feeling that one person develops 
toward another person because of his feelings toward that person, and 
people cannot be told to feel a certain way Thus the counselor 
does not phn and decide for the client, since he honestly does not 
know what is best for him His (unction is to help the client to decide 
what IS best for him, not for the counselor, or society, or anyone else, 
although there will very often be a close relationship among all of 
these 


COUNSELING METHODOLOGIES 

When one says, m reply to a question, I am a Christian, ’ it is likely 
that he will have to answer the second question, ‘ ^Vhat kind of a 
Christian are you’ It is also likely that the individual who says that 
he is a counselor will have to answer the question, ^\'hat kind of a 
counselor arc you’' There are some counselors, it is true, who feel 
that there are really only two kinds— good and bad — and they are 
usuilly the former Most counselors would agree that much poor and 
inelTective counseling is excused under the guise of methodology, so 
tint when one says Well ] must do that, of course, because I am 
dngnosiically oriented or Well. I can t do that, of course, because 
I im a Ghent ccnicrcil counselor,’ there is a good chance that they 
art. simply j>oor counselors and are neither diagnostic nor Client 
ccnicrctl On the other hand, while ii would appear that there are 
many things tint might be indicative of poor or good counseling 
under any name, there are also professional areas of difference and 
disagreement, and these cannot be measured by the criterion of good 
or bad 
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SukIiC! ■’ tend to slion that therapists «ho arc dillerentnted in terms 
of "scliool or ‘orientation or * method do show certain basic dif 
ferenccs, although they also display common elements m their rela 
tionship tilth their clients {the ability to understand the clients 
feelings and atlitiidcs. sensitnity to the clients ittitiidcs a w-arm 
interest without an emotional merimoliement) and Uieir clienls 
tend to hate certain similar feelings as to tihy changes may hate 
taken place (the mist they felt in the therapist the fact they felt t ley 
ticie undeiatocal by the therapist, the fact they felt I'-y ™ J";' 
pendent in making their owai choices) 
counselor pursues the m.ieli hroadcr question of 
be interested in the question of counseling meiliodology and where 
" a counselor If he is inteies.^ m 
might be classiried as a Client centered counselor, he could 
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teacher would be ‘counseling practically all the time The confused 
motorist would experience counseling when, upon asking the po 
man hotv to get to the Blackstone Hotel, he is told, ‘ You go straight 
ahead do^^n the outer drive until )ou get to the Loop,’ just as would 
the disturbed husband who comes to die clinic to indicate that he has 
taken all that he can from that so-and so, my w ife It is this spread m 
understanding that is most confusing to die student preparing to be 
a counselor, and equally confusing to the classroom teacher who may 
wish to become a counselor It also makes it difficult to discuss die 
pros and cons of certain procedures and teclmiques, and students 
run into a wall of frustration when they find out that the detemun 
ing factor as to whether a procedure is good or bad seems to be the 
counselors philosophical or methodological background and onenta 
tion 

If, for example, vve think of the policeman mentioned above as 
engaging in counseling when he answers the harried motorists ques 
lion, then we must sa) that it is acceptable m counseling to answer 
a direct question even though it is asked by an individual who is 
obviously under tension and stress On the other hand, most expen 
enced counselors, if asked whether this is good procedure, would 
probably either question it or say that it was not a good polic> 
If, on the other hand we accept a narrower concept of counseling 
then those coming into the field of counseling would be on some 
what more stable ground when the) are trying to arrive at their 
own concept — as they must — as to just what the total process of 
counseling entails and just how they are involved m it They may 
then come to understand the procedures and methods and techniques 
that are acceptable and most effective for them The Client centered 
counselor, then would view counseling in this narrower frame of 
reference with the stress on the relationship, and the feelings and 
emotions involved, rather than thinking of it as any means by which 
one individual helps another 

The Client centered counselor may differ somewhat from his fellows 
too, in that he assumes that counseling and psychotherapy are synon 
ymous He does not partiailarly see one as being ‘ deeper than the 
other, and the extent to which one can work with disturbed indi 
viduals IS not measured by whether one is called a counselor or a 
therapist but by the more accurate measure of his competence No*" 
can the Client centered counselor sec much point in trying to differcn 
tiaie between counseling and psychotherapy on the basis tliai one 
deals primarily vsith the conscious the other with the subconscious 
There is no easy line of determination between these two, and prob 
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cnt.nc process II ma, be intlccl tint one of onr tr..r, tries nr lire neld 
ol counseling is lliat nc base atlempietl loo much lo follors lire nreilica 
patrem ot diagnosis and prognosis and ireilnient The psjcliologici 
bods cannot be trcired cllecliscly it counselors rncrel) cop) sslial Iras 
been found to be elfeclise in the iteitmcnr of ibc pli)siological borl) 

3 Closely rclalcsl to [bis pbilosopbicil concept of ibe Cbeni ccnicrcil 
counselors function is bis emphasis on the counseling relationship as 
being in effect, the therapeutic process While this is a concept that 
IS b) no means limited lo Client ccnicrcil counselors it is partiallarl) 
esidenl in the school siluatiiin that man) counselors, if one is to go 
b) sshal rhc) do rather than sshat the) say, siiiipl) do not accept thn 
conccpi, s«nce in nnny siiintions liiilc or no nicmpi made to dc 
^elop any soiaof relaiiomlitp oihcr iliatt one of dcjicndcncc Ccriainlj 
the dominant scliool counselor, ^vho advises the student vsliat he shoidt 
do and how he should proceed, is doing as little to create a thera 
pcutically posuue relaiionslup as is the 'luthontirnn icaclicr s'lio 
takes over complete control of the classroom and apparently sees the 
children as helpless individuals who arc almost incapable of thought 


or action 

This empjiasis on the relationship and its importance Ift* 
stressed and pointed out in man) wa)s Combs for example, refers 
to a perceptual field theory of behavior which assumes that all be- 
havior is a function of the individuals field of perception at the instant 
of behaving, wc behave according to how things seem to us and thus 
counseling is not a process m vvhich something is done to the client, 
but rather the provision of a situation in which t he client g n he 
helped lo cliange his ways of seeing It is the client who knows and 
the counselor who does not know 


Rusalem points out that it is not what exists in reality m a vocation 
that enters into our occupational thinking but what comprises tlie 
individuals perceptions of it Ocaipational information, he points 
out must be perceived in lemis of its meaning to the given client 
_R^ers points out that discrepancies in the perception of the self 
are usually what cause discomfort ^ni^tTile Leckyl^efers” to a theory 
of self-consistency that sees an individual aVliemg consistent vMth 
self as he sees it so that there is little likelihood of any changejunid 
the individual begins to reorient his concept of the self, then the 


18 Arthur Combs Counseling 3S a Learning Process - Journal of Counseling 
cl ohgy 1 Winter 19 j 4 pp 33 56 

19 Herbert Rusalem New Insights on the Role of Occupational Information m 
Counseling Journal of Psychology 1 Summer pp 84 88 

w Rogers op at p 4 
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briimor may d.ange so that the person can remain consistent with 
his nesv self concept ‘ Along somewhat this same line Snjgg and 
Comhs reter to the phenomenal sell as being the sell ot which one 
is aware, rather than the physical self They dunk of noj-ldec 
therapy as being a consciously created situation in 
1 , tree to tlilTerentiate more adetyuately Ins phenomenal seh the es 
temal physical world and the relationship between the two - 

Thus llr the Client<entercd counselor the basic task is the crea ion 
ol this unique relationship one in which threat is remold sojha. 
the individual can come * J „d.ers and the 

be that some ol his rdlotvs "'f S,flL 

previously This teeling repr mg ^ counselor so 

ship determines the acuvit.m o , ,„dcnt he feels 

that if he kno\vs he ha$ only 2 sornethine for the student as 
that his (unction IS ^ „ „„|y fhc laintest inkling 

It IS to give to the ' ,,,^5 something rather diSerent 

the reeling that here m these 2 relationship 

has happened the ' “j h,„ 5 eir mote clearly than he has 

there is a place where he can 1 oneself may be better than a 

anywhere else Esen this brie solution to ones problems 

20 minute package of ^ the client rather 

The Client centered counselor sirne ^ 

than to l/iinkabout the ,he reality the perception of 

the emphasis is continually j version of the clients self 

the client, rather than on the counselor 

perception , |he extent and the degree of 

4 Still anoUter difference has j counselor manipulation 

counselor direction «»nseIo^- - Ghent 

Allhough all ““"’f ".T 1 to client is m need of direc.ion 
centeced many counselors eel that client centered 

and control, and indeed „„,r„b die session Allhough ther 

unless the counselor directs dicection even among Client 

must be some element ol „ rburp diderentiation m 

centered counselors ^ counselor on tins matter Thome 

the pract.ee and the attitude or the CO 

.. rtccot. Lccky rci; ce-""':- '• „„ 

Cooperaine 1915 ' 

Donald Snygg and Arthur comb* /«<»-• 

pp 56 57 
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seems to hate little question ot the directite as -well as the ecleette role 
of the counselor ^^hen he sa^s ^ 

The term dtreciive seemed especnlly appropriate to designate a 
of therapy based upon a formal plan for the identification and modihea 
tion of etiological factors in maladjustment Possession of sucli tram 
mg and experience s\hich is more than may be expected of esen the most 
intelligent and best informed layman places the basic responsibility or 
the dtreclton of all stages of case handling sviih the therapist esen thoug 
he may choose to delegate some portion of this responsibility to other 
persons including the client himself The general rule may be 

stated thus The need for direction ts tnvenely correlated with the ptf 
son s polenlialiltes for effective regulation 

This point of \iew tsas at one time pretty much taken for granted 
although few witers ha\e used the term directise in describing a 
method or a system of counseling Thorne himself it has been noted 
usestheterm directive and eclectic asone description rather than two 

The directiveness ot counselors too had never been much of an issue 
until the advent of Rogers As a matter of fact little was really known 
about what therapists and counselors actually said until Rogers took 
the lead in the taping of counseling sessions so that a discussion was 
not based merely on what a counselor thought he had said to a client 
but on what he had actually said and how he had said it Eiery 
counselor will agree that there is a big difference between these two 
although even today many therapists m various counseling centers and 
psychiatric clinics are shy about having anyone listen to them in action 
There is no question however on the directiveness of some state- 
ments that are made by therapists One therapist in describing what 
1 he did to a patient during a counseling session writes Her general 
^ philosophy of blaming herself and others was ruthlessly revealed to 
I her and forthrightly attacked *** 

From notes vvhtch were used in the leaching of residents and fd 
lows in psychiatry in a Boston hospital we note that 

Tlie course of Uie iherapy and the management, is directed and controlled 
by the doctor The direaion is determined by an appraisal of the pauent s 
materia] but once a working hypothesis in this respect is elaborated the 
d >ctor follows this direction until the material is exhausted or until the 
doctor IS blocked 

23 Frederick K Thome D rectiie and Eclectic Peisonalus Counseling ” in James L- 
McCrary and Daniel E. Sheer eds St* Apfrroaches to Pneholheratn New VoiV. 
The Dry den Press IQja pp 236-58 ^ 

Albert Ellis “Symposium on NeuroUc Interaction in Mamaee Counseling- N«“ 
Reiwecn Vtarital Partners- Journal of Counseling Psyd otogf 
5 21 28 Spnng 19 j8 
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Another example, uhcre there would surely be little argument 
about the certainty of counselor direction, may be seen m the following 
comments by Ellis 

In .l.e cn„r.e ct nt.onal p.,cteher,p,. .he p.nen. no. *o»" 

hi. he ha. such ..T,..onil ..lea. as .he». bu. .he J.erap... pers.s.en.l, 
keens 'itlacking undenniiimg and aniiihilaung tliese idiocies 
S.C ;o.n. fhe .hen.p... '.o « 

le™ o':,. I... ossn ,.l„g.e,l .lnnh,n, 

mam ideologml sources ami how q realistic flexible more 

these asinine ideologies and to replace them with realistic, iiexiui 

or praceilly P,”', |^, k,„d ol eoo„.erpropagind,.,nE 

many instances serse as iiie set) 

influences 

The p.ycl..l.nc h.era....c ha. 8--% 
that the control ot the ‘^*3“ *,,''n7on an organic problem While 

icaUloctorwhenlieworkswiihapa feeling or be of 

Ihc therapisl's ,he general ati.ti.ae »oulil 

the non committal sort, m the g K patient 

seem .o he ,ha. .he 'h-XllX. even m u'e a.men. of a W- 
Sometimes this is a debatab po . . correct to say that it is 

logical ailment, and .. ,„J„, of i ps)cholog.ca! ailment 

ahva). a debatable * X7.„ue here Although .he ver 

Tl... latter pom. really ■< die o ^ ot h.s a.mmles 

bahration. of a ; .mutant than U.e aluiude whj^ch 

as a person, they d'emsehesarel® 

causes the scrbalizations « ' counselor beheses deeply that tlicj 
.hey seem ,/the „gl„ to be .he de.etmmer of 

Chen, not only can he, but that j,,, ,n .he counseling rela 

Ins tn.nre, that he, d-' „.erefore come from the el.ent, 
lionship, and lint the direct. s„di a belief 

not the counselor One ‘ neurotic mdiMcUials. but that 

Some ...11 say that this is ,„d.„di,als s.ho are completely 

,t can hardly be „ell understand too, how a 'hemp.d 

disorced from reality One ,^1, sjverel) psycliologica ) 

whose eilucation Ins been certain about the capicily 

tniladjusted tnd.v.dnals, ,pe dterap... ..hose proh- 

all people for ^Innsehug center nr a gu, dance cl.ntc 

stona. edneatton 
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where the majont) of llie clients wotilil line Ind emotional disturb- 
ances of a less serious nature \ct in some tins is a point sv n t 
cannot really be argued The Client centered counselor may m some 
respects be like the clergyman whose parish is in an area where fdth am 
coruiption irc rampant where gtKKl tlcctls are few yet who continues 
to see people as basically fine rather than rotten strong rather than 
weak Is he being nan Is he being foolish? Is he being unrealistic. 
Or IS he possibly by being wlio he is basing a subtle and market 
effect IS he really communicating in a desious manner with some esen 
though he ssill not communicaic with many? W haicscr may hapi>cn 
this IS the ssay he is and tins belief is rcnccied in his consistency o 
purpose and action The Client ccnterctl counselor is similarly con 
sistent m his feeling that the client must determine the direction in 
which he will go This may mean too that he will be finite inefTcctise 
in helping some clients Research is just beginning on the effccl of 
Client centered counseling on psydtoiic patients hosveser and as yet 
there is no esidence to indicate that this approach cannot be cffectise 
with individuals sshosc disturbances are sucli that they might be de 
scribed as psychotic 

5 Counselors differ in the extent to wliicli they use ad\ice 
While Somerset Maugham might not be knots n as a counselor his 
svords on the subject of ads ice should be of interest to counselors 
particularly those who are prone to give advice! In the January 
issue of This Week Magaztne he gate the following answers to a fes'f 
questions 

Q Do people often ask you for ads ce about life? 

A Oh defin tely 
Q Who’ 

A Young people mostly young writers 
Q And what do you tell them? 

A That s a \ery d fficult thing — giving advice Really you know theres 
only one thing to do and thats follow your own nose and make your own 
mistakes By following one s nose one can t go too far astray 

Certainly one of the most general means by which a counselor may 
show that he is the controlling and directing force is by the giving of 
advice In fact this is likely why the giving of advice is so ego-support 
ing It implies that the one who asks for the advice is on a lower level 
than the one who gives the advice The probable satisfaction of some 
school counselors with their job comes from the fact that they are 
fictpicntly asked What do you advise me to do? The resulting 
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counselor response maj be more supportne for the counselor than it 
IS for the client 

1 lie school counselor traditionalij, has been an mdnidual anything 
but reticent in the oBering ot atltice Tluu the general lay concept 
of counseling is tliat it is the going o[ counsel svhich in turn is usually 
consiileretl to be ails ice \tilliarason has probablj oUered as direct a 
statement as anyone tn the field »itl> regard to the use ol adsice when 
he sap 5® 

luante and explanatory 

Fsen here limseser, tt should be mmembered Uiat many coun 
selom when talking about pi- rfad... arc thiuVing m mr^^^ 

ra^'^^naoTroderingofad.^^^^^ 

no stress or straiu as comparetl «ith S' „ J,, dilBcult.es 

.ntltSKltial S.1.0 mtglit cliucli as a complete answer 
or reject it and the counselor * f / j^as generally accepted 

The psychmne and psydiologia function but at the 

the use ol adtice ‘>1 '[■' sh""''' ’>= 

same lime considered it ^ 

and dtsaetion Sullisan lor example says 

. me setv end to round out the obMOUs Asa 

Thus the adsice comes in ai ih ^ ohsious bemuse 

psychntri.l you see I Sessional, who ate sery unwiIlmB 

iheie arc some people nolor ly ,1,^ psychiatrist givm them 

indeed lo draw a ilie most part an ovcmhelrn.nE 

theconclui.oTl Acmally the adviK^ ,ia,ement by 

display or Ihe ''‘jrSmly bel.mes can be done about them 

"--h.— - ^ wilb cannon allbougb he 

Marroll also suggests the urn 

does not actually tue die ter™ sucgeslions may be made 

At certain times and under eerj^" „ p,s„ble rSll o! the eounse'ods 
fo the clienl diem Apung ehem may co^sm 

ot approach to leaehcrs abo _ 

aoE C UilliamiO” loiK 

2T 1 tarn S Si.Uu an o{ ol Caumehng u, Schools 

sStanlcyS Manolf 

HoU Rinehart and tsinsion 1956 p 
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courses ot s.ucly to consitlcr. oca.p-.t.on, lo mscst.g-ilc, 
socnl ellectiscncss Such sugRcslions slioiihl not houcser, . ^ 

freely so as to deprne the youth of all opportunity to do Ins oisn ptoliicm 
solving and thus make him dependent 


All of these statements arc from c\i>criencctl professional therapists 
svhose comments are to be tallied At the same lime they illustrate one 
of the iliirerences belts ecn ihcrapitls There seems lo be no 
in the minds of the atilhomics abotc that therapists can and should 
give adtice, although, like certain dnigs, it is something that should he 
giten ttith caution The tael that it is to be gitcn. nctcrlheless, again 
illustrites the directiveness of sucli therapists, as compared ssith e 
non-directiveness of the Client centered counselor. 

When a doctor, for example, refers to advice regarding plastic 
surgery, this is the medical doctor rather than the therapist vs ho is 
speaking It may be that a medical doctor should give medical advice 
v\uh regard to the undesirability of plastic surgery, but tins immedi 
ately establishes his relationship as one of authority It is sucli a rcla 
tionship m which the Client centered counselor does not ssish to be 
involved not only since he docs not sec himself as a Rgure of authority, 
but since he cannot see himself being an effective counselor as a figturc 
of authority 

Here vse have an illustniion of the same point that has been 
stressed earlier regarding techniques The Client centered counselor 
does not see himself as vising tedmiques of advice any more than as 
using any other sort of techniques He is simply being a completely 
acceptant individual, reacting with another person He does not advise 
him, not because he feels that the client might not follow his advice 
not because his advice might be wTong, not because the client in fof 
lowing his adv ice might become more dependent on him These are all 
valid reasons why one might be cautious about the use of advice, or 
not use It at all but none of them is the basic reason why the Client 
centered counselor avoids advice The actual answer is simple He 
does not offer advice because he does not have any advice to gi'e He 
feels very deeply that the basic purpose of his relationship with the 
client IS to provide the environmental nourishment so that the client 
may grow on the basis of his own strength rather than resting on the 
shoulders of the counselor 

\Vith the exception of one word, which the reader will no doubt 
detect, Ingham and Love express what might be described as a Client 
centered point of view on the question of advice 


^HamngtonV Ingham and Lconnore R. Love The Process of Ps\chotheTapy ''C"' 
\ork McGran Hill 19j4 p 22 » / r 
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or he could seek an answer from the counselor alwut svheilicr lo 
mam get a d.aorce or l.ave chtlctan abmtt ealm msnlal tea tspemncc 
ediStiLal or tocattonal eho.ees or the °‘P’>'''“St 

Almost any important deasion that a person must mke an be oiou^ht 

It could be receised by the pat cnt as adwce 

The Ghent centered cottntelor ttottld teel that m Ae ™t m^ortty 
of cases sttd. as Uiose examples menttoned by and Love 

would not hate any optnton to expre. as to what the other person 

should do . , . f ,g- tl,e Client 

on Ute other hand t^tle “ “ w„o,d probably 

centered counselor ever counselors would at some 

be correct to say that most di' construed is the 

ttme or other male comMitts l „ ije in the way of brief 

offering of information Time wojd y^^^ 

roT.dL'Tbe'o^iLlon hut rather to helpesta^ 

of lerbal communimtion the of feeling it should be 

of the feelings of the client ^ method and indeed 

noted might counselor It one is acttiall) going 

mightwellbeimetltod orairntto^^^ then it ceases to 

to become i Client centere ^ human approach to 

a method and becomes comfortable for bod. the 

nnother person a means o - ,lje client 

counselor and the client a ^ ^,hich can be 

Nor ts this renemon of tahng „ sometimes tin 

engaged m by anyone svho , Onl) the apablc counselor 

fortunately assumed by depth and the complicahon of 

cm be aware „t the L 'the client while renection 

the feelings that are being .mdets.andmg and appree a 

..sell ma) no. he >“> f®™'' “ " cpmssetl so that thej ean be re- 
..on of the feelings that are being 

fleeted IS indeed a major task Chcnt-cenlcrcd counselon 

^Another point of ‘>■'"7“ ^".hc" question of cdecctsm tn 
series of techniques 
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be used according lo Ihe client and the tH>c of problem that he pre 
sents then one can readily see how the counselor can be eclectic in li 
approach He is eclectic in that he uses those techniques and metlioils 
whicli seem most appropriate for a certain client at a certain time 
If on the other hand what arc called methodologies are actually 
qualities of the indisnliiat counselor it is dilficult lo see how tie 
counselor could be eclectic The counselor s sense of values the conn 
selor s deep feelings regarding the worth of the client the coiinse or s 
feelings regarding his capacity and moral right to measure and cn a uate 
the counselors feelings touard his basic function as a counselor 
these are part of the counselor s self and there must surely he a 
consistency of counselor self The lack of support by the Client 
centered counselor for the practice of eclecticism in counseling arises 
basically because he equates it with counselor self inconsistency 
If on the other hand one is to think of eclecticism in terms o 
superficial techniques then eiery counselor must surely be eclectic 
If the counselor who asks a question sometimes instead of never asking 
a question if the counselor who sometimes gives information instea 
of never giving information if the counselor who sometimes gt'®* 
direction instead of never giving direction is thereby eclectic then it is 
difficult to see how any counselor could possibly avoid being eclectic. 

Williamson gives wliat would generally be considered a good de- 
SCTiption of eclecticism in counseling when he writes 


Counseling may be thought of as embracing a wide sanety of tech 
niques from which repertoire the efiectuc counselor selects those 
which are relevant and appropriate to the nature of the clients problem 
and to other features of the situation Each technique is appheame 

only to particular problems and particular students Rather the 

counselor adapts his Specific techniques to the individuality and problem 
pattern of the student making the necessary modificauons to produce the 
desired result for a particular student. 

Thome has wntten a chapter which he entitles Directive and 
Eclectic Personality Counseling implying that there is an eclectic 
method jjm paragraph of the chapter he writes 

to make a definitive statement concerning the eclectic orientation that 
IS basic for the proposed system of practice There is a vast differ 
ence however between an eclectic onenlntion which surely every prO" 
fessional counselor should have and without which there vvill be 
provincialism or even downright ignorance of counseling and an 
eclectic method of counseling 


*°E.C VViUamson op at pp 219 20 
ai rrtdenck Thome op ett p 23^ 
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Thus Mjrzolf states that ^ 

ihc eclectic m coumel ng is onesiUo is tcilltiig » utihie any 
tvhicli holds protnue eicn Ihougli iheir tlieotelical bases cliler markedly 
I„ contnis, .i„h the eclectic the doclnnaire conn.elor 
tat, on to use any procedure bh ch in his Slew at ’ "“”’1’“"'"' 

with hi, theory lo do so t ould be inlellcclually dilciiiiarti g 

One could certatnly agree with MaraoK .hat 
operated on the basis of allegiantst to a dieory ^ 

a doctrinatrc-he would be P ‘''= °X|"a ' 
the consistency of a counselor may ^ t ,,5 Client 

proach to a human relalionsliip The W 

entered counselor Tor "™mTthc me->ns of oi>cnil.on m 

eclectically ami pragmatically that ihis is 

whidi he IS comfortable and m sv u j Kmuily supi)ori cdtciicism 
The Chen, centered ' f Ih^ since 

in the professional education an P icarnctl conclusions 

without .. the counselor ^ hteadlh sic hate 

based on a great '“''‘'‘I assume that rehgmn mean, 

the unhappy situation where a „„ly capiiahim 

only Christianity capitalists ‘to' and counselors that 

Americans that good living me ccnlcrcil or |>sychoaiiilylic. 

counseling meins only Freudn j heaNcn 

or Adlenfn These are by high Llls so that 

sMll base to live m restricted ii,c> are the only 

they may continue to live wn er 

people there . ,hc student counselor as the 

Although eclecticism may ®P]^ ^ ,o counseling if 

democratic and then there arc several 

speiV. of It is an actual 

serious questions as to us , _„on tint counseling is a some- 

„ I. came, with ■■ the ■'”P' ®';"n,c counselor a, the tech 
what superficnl bag of tricks treatment for the part.n.lar 

mean sdio pulls out ^yy^rone whose professional prepara 

problem or individual i ihan an , 

tion should be a „„ of the capicly of the m 

b Entirely “P’« '^”'V.hese« "Usees™ ^ 

vidual coumelor to l>e ajsumci m astonishing i jj 

many coal, will, ease < " as pure knowledge wha. woul 1 

knovvlctlgc on his part Ju 

s-StanJejl \tanoU p/* oi-PP ^ 
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have to be known to be such an all-round edeciic, would retiuire a 
super-individual. 

c Tlie view assumes too, generally without evidence, that ilicre 
are certain lediniques and procedures which for a certain individual 
in a certain situation are more effective and better than others. If an)- 
thing, the evidence, some of which has been referred to earlier, points 
the other way. There certainly is serious question wliciher or not a 
student counselor should learn that this partiailar tedinique is the 
right thing to do, under these circumstances, with this client. Because 
clients are not inanimate objects, or even organs, they have a habit of 
contradicting the counselor who has arrived at a set concept of just 
svhat to do at a certain time svhh a certain type of person. 

d It would not, surely, be doctrinaire to say that an individual 
must arrive at some degree of consistency’ with himself if he is to be 
honest and sincere, and thereby at least have some hope of being suc- 
cessful in working tvith other individuals. If the counselor, for ex- 
ample, cannot completely accept a client’s attacks on il»e counselor's 
religion, then in the long run he might be belter off to be honest with 
the client and admit that tins does irritaic him, rather than trying to 
pretend that be is accepiam and undemanding about something to 
which he Is actually reacting in an emotional manner. The client, too, 
is going to find it diffiailt to relate, and to get close to an individual 
svho appears to fluctuate and change. Probably everyone can think of 
some people he has knoAsm who have posed a difficulty for him; while 
they have been nice and pleasant, one could never feel lliai this svas the 
real person speaking. The real person was never revealed, most likely 
because the individual could not bear to reveal, to himself, the real 
person. Teachers, too, who know the frustration and difficulty children 
have W’iih authoritarian parents, know the even more difficult time the 
children have if their parents lack even consistency’ in a vice. It is 
easier for a child to understand, and react to, and defend himself from 
a brutal father, than it is to react to a father who beats his child one 
day, then the next day cries and gives him a dollar to make up for his 
miserable behavior the day before. 

Eclecticism, too, gives the counselor an easy avenue of escape at all 
times. It is much easier for the counselor to say to himself, “I am 
breaking this long silence because the client seems to be blocked, and 
I will use a new approach . . than it is for him to say, "Why am I 
feeling pressured to break this client silence? IVhat is it that makes me 
uneasy? Am 1 really acceptant of this client’s right to be silent, or am 
I breaking the silence because it is beginning to threaten me?" It is 
easier for the counselor to say to himself, "I have answered the client’s 
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plea for support and help by telling him that be m 11 be all right be- 
cause this IS a technique v»hidi is sometimes uselul than it is for 
him to say I have answered the clients plea for help in tins wa) be- 
cause this sort of response reassures me although it may be worse in 
the long run for the client When (he client sa)s Oka> so majbe 
I am biased maybe I am just white trash but damn it don t you think 
that evidence shows Uiat Negroes in the South do Vnou 
whites? the counselor may find it easier to sa) to liirascir H ell the 
reason I agreed that there might be one or Isio studies lhat implied this 
was so was because 1 felt that I needed lo use a tedinigiic of ap^ 
ment to give him some support , than to say The reason I made 
tins statement was because 1 share his bias 

These examples could obviously be multiplied ‘ ' 

it IS almost impossible ever to j l,i,„ „„e ,i„es 

nothing IS haiipentng with »")' J* j. , „ „t sdenre or til 

no. beheve tn the ‘'''X'Lmn ol -n' 

direct questioning or ol rehcc betausc they thdnt 

these procedures and then “f someone who behcics in them 

work for him Tliey must . J,r ,„n„stcncy as part ol his total 
and who uses them av.lh ‘”1’' tontroh and means ol cniu 

make up and (hen with s ^ poviibilitv of actually dc 

ation and comparison '"'*'''‘„„„’pT3ute as t.scd h) tertau. 

tcrmining the „ wchavetliedangcr.il provinciihim 

individuals endian psychia.iiv. who tmidcmns 

at 1 more professional levc noihmg alniut it anl 

Client centered counseling , |},e snme narrow IxrtI with ihc 

docs not believe m i^nins Freudnnism even though he 

Client<entercd counselor believe m it bo«b imhv idiiaU arc 

knows nothing about d ami c ^ Freudian Rngcnan or otlicr 

in neetl of counseling s'i‘ ‘ "J relate in a positive manner 
wise wilh whom the, “X - I T I'c 

8 The Chcnt-renterctI ^ ^ d em a, he is ami ai I c 

on the present and he is „ .„p„nant m h.m is die mt t 

sees himscir The •"f"™”"”" ^ 1 ihi. is ohen lar m ne 

matioii dm die ''‘"■•,"'"Xh"it»«f 
than one could possibly gel m 
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questions Thus the lach ot exhaustive data about the 
lot be considered a severe handicap for client centere ^ 

svhile more dominant and direct.se counselors ore 

impossible to operate mthout an accurate picture oE the client 
Ty “ er see lum Again this tends to reflect the ° 

the d, recuse counselor that he is. m the long run, in control ol tn 
situation, and although he may believe in te 

direction, he must have accurate information so that any = 

may base to mahe svill be as accnrate as possible On the other ha , 
il one feels that it is not his function as a counselor to make dec.si 
or to direct, then he asks, 'Just sshy do 1 need this information? How 
svould 1 use It esen if I did have it? In reading typescripts of Client 
centered counseling sessions, it svould appear that the possession o 
much accumulated knowledge by the counselor would have made little 
or no difference in the counseling session because ol the attitude ot t le 


counselor regarding Ins {unciion 

As an example of dus siiuanon let us say dial a grade 9 boy, * 
on die basis ot three Stanford Dtnet tcsis o\er the past four years, 
has nn I Q of 80, comes m to talk to the Client centered counselor 
about hts phns for college From the point of Mew of the counselor, 
the csseniiil question is not tvhether the child has an I Q of 80 or 
of 180 but nihcr ho\s he views himself and his capacities, because what 
he does will be based more on the picture that he has of himselt 
than on the picture of him gnen by a senes of tests Reality for all o 
us IS as we see it, not as others see it {The author can remember a 
client whose intelligence was dose to the top figure mentioned above, 
but he had ncser done anything better than unskilled work because 
he was quite sure that tins a\as all that he was capable of doing, despite 
the fact that he also knew the results of several intelligence measures) 
nuis if the boy mentioned above is rational, he might have vocationa 
assistance in which there would be an intellectual discussion about his 
difTicuUics in school, and he might arrive at the decision that he shouU 
try to find out whether he lias the capacity to do what he has been 
planning to do or whether his ilreams are beyond his realization On 
the Ollier hand if the boy comes in vehemently denouncing some 
tcichcrs v\ho tricil to tell him that he would likely have some diffinilty 
in getting to college, uid bitterly complaining tint his present dilb 
culties VNcrc due to unfair tcaclicrs dicn the Client centered conn 
selor vsoiild feel that lus job was to try to liclp the child become 
insightful enough to have a more rational picture of the situation 
niius his reality might come a hit closer to reality is the teachers 
and tiu. tests savs it If the counseling is successful, then the child 
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whose I Q IS really 80 smII beaJme more capable of accepting the 
situation as it is, and if, on the oilier hand his IQ ^'ere 180, his 
insight would include the functional understanding and acceptance 
that he did Inse the capacity to do college work On the other hand, 
if through counseling the child cinnot be helpetl to this adjustment, 
then no clnnge will be made by telling him tint lies a fool, and that 
with an I Q of 80 hell probably neser get out of high school let 
alone be adm.necl lo a college Thus Ihe hcl. ol knowledge wilh ce- 
Eird to the chdds actual IQ mabes little difference to the Client 
centered connsclor, because of Ins Mic/ and 1... frocrfiirc, but tt 
isoiild make a difference lo the counselor who would direct because 
he could not direct the cluld without tahd tnlotmatiou O" ^ P™ ■ 
ot course, the Ghent ccntereil counselor might leel ’ 

mlormatton little could he really eltccteil m the s«ay ol P«'‘ 
tion until the cluld had come to a more rational state. Again, t houU 
be uMd h re that tn a more tutellectital and rationally orienled vom 

re“;es"m; totr;,T.lhere he s.ands as far as lus capacities 
and liabilities are concerned -...Ktion ol the place of diag 

, A final basic ^“a" loSg’iInd honorable’^medical hi! 

nosis m counseling , J , 3^5 diagnosis tor granted 

lory Most student counsel „hat diagnosis is 

without, possibly, .asking enot g q ^ 1 , 

wh, It ,s needed, how , J,„„dos a particularly good ea 

diagnosis once one has assuming that the problems of die 

ample ol the unhappy res problems of the ph) steal body, 

mind and the heart are sec'^how those procedures whidi 

esen Urough it , ( a diseased kidney arould be equally 

are successful in the treatmen a cluld by insecure 

satisfactory in the ” ,b, medical profession has generally 

and frightened parents emotional disturbances are diseases, 

taken for granted the concep skilled practitioner in ' mental 

a person is fteqiienll) esen though his psjchologica 

heahh if he possesses a “‘^ben a good deal less than that 

knowledge of persouahiy dis^ unilergraduale degree in 

of a student who has just been gran 

psycliology „„,,deitd to he an integral part ot, or at 

Diagnosis is generally co rounselmg process, and it is the 

least an tmpomnt challenged most sharply some ot 

Client centered counselor who na. 
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the hallowed tenets surrounding it. Although 
be defined as the determination ol the nature, 
maintenance ol ineflective or abnormal mot 
also be considered by many counselors to be 
meni of an understanding about the client. 

The diagnosis of a leg as being inoi>erativc because of a Iraciu 
of the tibia, caused by a sudden contact svith a solid object, necessi- 
tating the setting and immobili/ation of the leg in a 
weeks may not be as complicatctl as the diagnosis of a pain in the )C y 
as an inflammation of the appendix, caused by unknown factors, 
necessitating immediate operative protxdures for its remosa , u 
neither of these can be comparcil with the complexity of the diagnosis 
of a relatively frequent psychological problem such as that of the aery 
intelligent boy who consistently does very poor academic wor or 
that of the overly aggressive clrild who insists on pushing other chiU ren 
around. 

It can be assumed that the purpose of diagnosis is to develop a 
picture such tliat intelligent action can be taken on the basis of utat 
picture. The easier it is to arrive at the picture, the more likely it t* 
to be acairaie, and the action taken to be appropriate. Thus a broken 
leg may be sudi that the diagnosis is quite simple, or it may be a 
complicated break requiring an equally diflicult diagnosis. But in any 
case the problem, the injury', the ailment are something whicli, we 
might say, “is there." The task of the medical doctor is, nearly always, 
to do something about a difRailiy which “is there." ^Vhen the medical 
doctor gets into the treatment of certain physical diseases, however, a 
diagnosis of, say, cancer, does not do much good, because no one yet 
knows what causes cancer, and thus no’ one knows the treatment for 
it. In the majority of physiological and organic ailments, however, the 
cause is known; and once this happens, a remedy is speedily found. 

With emotional disturbances, however, knowing the cause is often 
a rather minor matter, and not too much can be done, just as the 
dentist cannot do much for the rotting and decaying teeth of his 
patient which he knows were caused by foolish diet when she was a 
child. He can, however, remove her teeth and put in a false set, not 
as good as the originals, but still not too bad. Like the dentist, the 
author knetv with a high degree of certainty the causes of the fears of 
one of his clients, and in time she knew the causes too, but this did 
not remove the fears. Probably the basic point here is that the dentist 
could remove the decayed teeth and put others in their place, just as 
the medical doctor could skillfully set the broken bone and initiate 
procedures to speed its healing; but in both cases the patient was out- 


diagnosis might clinically 
origin, precipitation, and 
Ics of behavior, It would 
more simply the develop- 
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side of this actn ity Others were doing something to parts of his body 
The counselor, howe\er, cannot remove the fears of the client, and 
any diagnosis by the counselor must assume that sotnewhere, some 
time the client is going to be able to make use of that diagnosis, other 
wise, why make it? Thus the psychoanalyst's interpretation to the 
client of his transference and his resistance is part of Ure therapists 
diagnosis, being given when the therapist feels that it is appropriate, 
to die client, so that lie may make use of it for further development 
The Client centered counselor tends to be more skeptical than some 
of 1... counseling colleagues abou. bolh .he virtues and ? 

for diagnosis in counseling » He has some ' 

validity of diagnosis Many patients can vouch for the vanety of ail 
m^u Uia. .hey appear .o have had on the has,s ot d,agnos,s by several 
diherent med.Ll doctors who base had no 

The validity of the diagnosis however, is not the basic question 

phere the client will come to diagnosis rather 

action that is taken will be y « mieht say, if the counselor is a 
than that o! the ^ ^..afn diagnostic understanding!, 

student of psychology, he mt ^ h,, „„„ „,„d, even 

and hosv an he '*^5 „„c,„s,on! to the el.ent? Th.s ts a 

thongh he may no .ha, ,he Ghent centered 

good questton, and there ^ counseling proceeds, 

counselor does see a P'«“" . developed by the client 

but tins picture .« pnmar.ly ^ Sample, fiuds .. 

for himself and for the . ye to be diagnostially minded 

extremely d.fficult, even ' ^^''("i'cuunseirg sets, on Tins ts 

toward either his client o sometimes with a colleague lo 

not die ase, hosvcver, svhen one conditions the counselor 

a tape ot the counseling lumself, and with die client too 

is certainly diagnostic j „g ,he counseling session but 

insofar a, he i. '””2\t"""fes w.dt regard to where .he 

he has no particular prtxpla counseling session he 

client should go ami hts in.elhgence and h.s umlerstaml 

IS gotug to be .h.s =nd, ra.her than towanl the 

inc are going to be ,i,T«-nne the client 

correct manner ot JJ ..,0 possibility of ' pigeonholing 1 « 

Diagnosis, m a way, implies po» ^ 

Psyc/iologic/tl Dingiiasis 

Stanley S Manolf 
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client as belonging to a certain calcgor) or a certain t)pc, and the 
implication nhich follows is that for a certain type there is a certain 

treatment 

Categories are hand) things to sewe upon, and too frequenti) svc 
see counselors svho seem to operate on such concepts as “John Smith 
— problem lack of information," Mar) Brossn — problem lack of 
assurance," 'Jim Boisie — problem self conflict * And indeed the 
|}oor client is often categorized Jong before the counseling begins The 
process of counselor direction has thus begun csen before the client 
has had a chance to express himself to the counselor On the other 
hand, some counselors ssould sa) that this does not neccssanl) appl)» 
and that as long as the counselor is a professional and skilled therapist 
he imU detect an incorrect or inappropriate diagnosis, and no harm 
^sill be done to the client Rut counselors arc human beings, and it 
would be a rare counselor indeed sshose personal relationship ''ith 
another mdisidual would not 1>e affeaed by the fact that he had al 
ready determined in his mind that there is a problem of a certain 
l)pe which could best be treated m a certain manner At best, it would 
seem to the author that the open mind becomes somewhat clouded by 
prior diagnosis, and that a much more appropriate counselor procedure 
IS to take tlie client where he is, as he is 
In a wa), the question of diagnosis brings up the earlier question 
of the role of the counselor as either a sen icc individual or a researcher 
The latter is primarily a diagnostician He tries to determine causes 
He tries to anssser the question Wh)' Although certainly no one 
would deny his crucial role in the stud) of ibe process of counseling 
and psychotherap), the Cheni<entered counselor is somewhat doubtful 
about the capaaty of the person who is primarily a diagnostiaan to 
relate m a meaningful svay svith a client Students will attest to the 
dreadful teaching that takes place when the teacher is a researcher 
whose specially, say, is the human heart, but not the means by whicli 
one relates with a group of imliMtJuals so that they can learn something 
about the human heart The Client-centered counselor would be e\en 
more skeptical about the capaaty of a counselor to relate closely and 
intimately with another person and at the same time be functioning 
as a diagnostician of that indniduals problems and difficulties. He 
himself, at least, finds it impossible to be both Thus it may surprise 
some of his colleagues sometimes when they refer someone to him and 
ask him how many data he wrants on the client, to hear him reply, ' ^ 
don't want any data on the client We 11 both start together sshen he 
comes in to see me ' 

Such an attitude may seem farfetched and esen shocking to some. 
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and jei ilte author Ins been impressed by the number of therapists 
of sarying hues who are advocates of diagnosis, but who disregard 
the diagnosis of others reganling a client, and operate on the basis of 
their own diagnosis after iheyve seen him Thus the measure of the 
Client centeredness of these diagnosticians might come in the extent 
to which the> weie uiinll) diagnostic m their relationship with tlie 


client , , 1 

Interpretation is closely related to diagnosis, and it is difficu t to 
see how one could, m die process of analysis, interpret lo the dieni 
M.llioiit being diagnosuc One liM to diagnose m order to be able to 
tnternret to someone else Ins concept oi nltal that person really means 
While many therapists are somewhat skeptical abont the use ot someone 
else-s diagnosis pract.call) all counselors odier than those who constd 
themselslT to be Chen, centeretl. feel dia. since ^ 

tnrt ol tlie counseling process, they must function as diagnosticians in 

,0 1 ;: a“".o infeJpret edectisely The Chent cenmm^ 

on the other hand, does no. feel the nerf to tn.erp el “ 

empatluzes m<h the client, primarily b, ° J ", 

.„g?ul renecon of the /ccfing. of te c Thu he h no n«dj=_^ 
diagnosis, and any interpretation, as weJ as any g 
of the cltent not ';;'“rchen. centered counselor goes 

It might be J he gradually reduces }m own 

through a process of „„h the increasingly 

need to be diagnostic P p„,eni^wlh forces of the client, 

dominant belief m the teem 1 - to, diagnostically oriented 

helps him to become a penon „,„,j 

He does not need diagnosis for h . he 

preside It for the anilely the despair and loneliness of 

moves closer to being able desnairmg and lonely This 

the client, although he J^hrouTaShelps the client use 

for him, IS the counseling direction which will be best 

the strength that he has to move m the 

for him 


the counseling rikocESS 

11 .na, th*>i there is sucli a thing as 
While It IS doiihlfid if one is able to identify a 

a series of steps m S Stages of the counseling process 

few of svhal might best be described as sug 

tI::;: ".nse.o,s wb„ fee. .ha. the preparation fur 
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counseling is a Mtal stage of the loul counseling process, and elfectnc 
counseling is impossible if extensne ssork has not been done prior to 
the actual meeting of the client ssith the counselor''* On the other 
hand, the Client centered counselor uoidd feel that •what is important 
to the counselor is sshat the client brings to him and there is no par 
ticular need to have a soluminoiis mass of information on file before 
one can do an effectne job of counseling The element of direction 
would appear to be implied m the altitude of the first group o 
counselors since the most logical use of the information thej feel the) 
need is in the direction of the client If, on the other hand, the 
counselor feels that Ins function is not to direct, but to help the student 
to use ivhat he already has, in such a nay that he can come to direct 
himself, then there is less need for pnor information and any formal 
preparatory steps 

Again, let us keep m mind at this point the concept of counseling 
that has been accepted in tins book It we are imoUed in a rational 
discussion of one’s assets and liabilities, then the factor of intclhgencc, 
for example, is obsiously of mucli importance If a child is moderately 
stable, and capable of accepting the fact that the odds against him ocr 
being a medical doctor are 100 to one (and children are often more 
capable of accepting tins fact than are their parents, for ishom it w 
a much greater threat), then he ndl come to learn that there are certain 
jobs that are more fitted to his aptitudes and capacities, and there are 
others in which he ivould base almost insurmountable diffiailty ^\^ldc 
the concept of Horatio Alger may sound and look romantic, and may 
esen have speeded up our technological progress, the indisidual S'ho 
insists on kdling himself by pushing far beyond his capaaties is not 
indicating too much in the way of mental health Thus, for a discussion 
of ones socational plans preliminary steps are necessary, so that the 
discussion can be based on some facts, rather than on impression 
and opinion The socational counselor should ha\e information on 
the client to gne him if he is not already aware of this information, 
and he should also have arailable information on job possibilities, 
sources from ivhich the student may get information that he desires, 
and so on But this is discussion in the intellectual realm, and it 
assumes that both partiapants are rational, and that the problems 
being discussed can be solved b> rational and intellectual means 
On many occasions, of course, the client who comes to the voca 
uonal counselors office may want to discuss his present vocational 

“iTlijs iJ Hffll illustrated bj ihe fact that an cnlire book can be written on Ihc 
subject- Sec William C Cottle and N M Dov.nie Procedures and Preparation lor 
Counseling Sen \ork Prentice Hall I9G0 
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miseries, or he may he unable to face up to the rapidly approaching 
vocational responsibihlies, or he may want to be reassured about an 
unreasonable occupational plan for the future In otlter words, he 
shows that he is in need of counjefing rather than a vocational disais 
Sion It should be noted that it the client is under stress, it is likely 
that what will go on is cotinsehug rather than vocational counsel 
mg The vocational problem may be a symptom it may be a focal 
point tor a time, it may be a mean, of approach, to a more basic 
Lue, but if counseling is necessary it ts seldom that occupation, will 

“L“nf mthdlTe preparatory step 

arenecessatytvoulddepe^ 
:L^=-ite,.ru:fbe';hecou„.loH,.^^^^^ 
the need for extensne ^ « tl,em to help him to help 

the student as he is. 'J' „„^Again it ts important to keep 

himself along the road of self g thinking of counseling 

t„ mtnd that most of these counselor f " ps/chotherapeuttc 

as tt ts deftned m tins of people On the 

relationship “ tend to be more analytic diagnostic. 

Other hand those coiinselo s preparatory steps tliat 

and d, reeve vvot.ld >'7' ’ "“eVfor Uwm to procei rn an 

would give them tlie information r«iutre 

intelligent manner li„t few mmutes of 

2 mat happens in the fiw set .^porunce tor the future 

the hist session is „m,orohip Some of the following 

development of the ““I'e cLnselor in his attempts to establish a 
may pose a problem fo relationship with the client 

close and harmonious counseling ^ P ^ 3re at 

u Long before the coon»l eotinselor to estabhsh 

work which may make “ T”,!, sdiool stioalion partinilarly, the child 
rapport w.lh lus chent In “J^Xl and the people who work 
gradually develops a P'"'" “ p,„„ve and pleasant picture, 

m t. Although it ts who come to see a counselor 

the odds are that the *“ul. up a p.etore of the 7 

will he those individuals who ^ hell hole The 

at best a rather unpleasant p 7“ equally negat.ve mannff. 

Generali), however, the school co 
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a,e ch.ldren.ho ha.e problems ..11 regard h.m ..dr ‘‘ 

sell be the acuons ol the counselor, rather than h.s .ords, -"l-'d' ™> 
graduall, d.spel th.s smp.con Needless to sa,, o cou.se. d the s*» 
Counselor’ thtnks ot h.mself as a stool p.geon tor f 
adm.n.stn.t.on or the culture generall). d.en the just.f.able susp.non 

oE the ch.ld wtll onl) be re.ntorced ,c., 

b The establ.shmemot rapport. .11 also be affected by U.e in 

,n .h.ch the cl.ent happens to appear .n the counselors office 
he appears because he has someth.ng .e.gh.ng on Ins m.nd, and 
feels that a talk ..th someone in the counseling office might be bene- 
ficial, the establishment of a good relationship .ill be a mucli 
matter than if he has been brusquely sent do.-n to the counselor s office 
to be “straightened out or disciplmetl in some manner The atier 
sort of situation ivil! inaease the difficulties, but one must not imply 
that It creates an impossible stiiiation for the counselor An accepiant 
counselor can still be acceptant even m an autocratic school, an 
acceptance of the client's feeling that coming to the counselors office 
15 a lot of nonsense is no different from acceptance of the feeling that 
the experience might be something v^hlch vsouhl be good for him 

The client ma), on the conirarj, have too good an opinion of just 
what the counselor can do for him It he has been led to believe that 
the counselor is a mediane man who has all the ansvsers to any prob* 
lems that may beset him, it is likely that very soon, even m the first 
counseling session, he v\ill be disturbed to find that the counselor can 
not do any of the things that v\ere expected In some respects the 
Client centered counselor is in a more difficult situation m this matter, 
since most children have come to expect domination and control and 
direction from school personneL Even in counselor-education depart 
ments, most student counselors take this counselor-educator donuna 


tion for granted, and are somewhat disturbed if it is not forthcoming 
Though they may, of course, pay no attention to the attempted 
domination, they nevertheless expert it, and thus some students may 
at first find the Client-centered counselor “queerer ’ than the more old 
fashioned Napoleonic type, because they are more accustomed to the 
latter If the counselor is capable of helping the student to v\ork 
through this confusion, the relationship which can then be established 
may be most vsorth vshile but it is at this point that the relationship 
betvseen the counselor and the client sometimes founders The coun 
selor should remember, of course, that if he has a forced clientele, the 
number of clients will be determined as much by the neuroiicism of 
the teachers as it will by the neurotiasm of the clients A neurotic 
teacher will probably see a good deal of vshat the mental hygienist 
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woukl consider normal bcliasior as lnlllcau^c of n disturbed child 
so the more disturbed the tcadicr the more the counselor may expect 
to find healthy cluldren trooping to his office to base something done 
about their bchasior , . , , 

The counselor may also sometimes fnd himself pushctl to become 
eclecuc nnil si) in.l do whit lie does not beliete in order to rannliiii 
the reletionship with die client He an consider tins a good test o[ 
whether he is Client centered or just client centerKl 

The counselors problems may also be adccted by the minner in 
which die appointment wns made It the client .alk„l to a seaeta^ 
for example was she kindly and iinderstan^ding or '’"“V'”™' ™ 
patient? Old she give him the feeling ^ 

Lnselor would be a nice experience or did she >7 
be unpleasant and probably a waste of time for ™ 7 

selor?'^Did he first hear about T. 

avhat ivas the picture dial he go ^ ™,j,k loogoml since 

likely that the picture he go. win » ^ 

re;:^r:;:^rs;:^=:ti:sjs';:rme.ih.s\nipte,s^ 

ihe basts of this brief meeting rcccncs vhen he 

. The immediate " * gcetl"m He should see a 

opens the counselor s door IS a so go g^^^ curtains on the 

reasonably comfortable office , yc cliairs some evidence of 

windows pictures on the 7"’ the counselor He 

a library and of the laamg a desk get between 

should also be able to si. down willio. 

himself and the counselor ,he 

Needless to si) the client ^ effuiise 

room The greeting “' “’'aTound the desk seircs the hand of the client 

Thecounselorwliorushesa oun^ ,hc shoidiler and smiles 

m a dead, grip gi'« juj , y glad to see you would 

his biggest smile before hit p„, coital client right out of .be 

be enmigl. .0 sate this “''"'°^,„'cne» and the super gtegarioin 

officcl Oicrmess IS next to One roiglil w^er 

counselor must surely 7'^ not in the wrong chair and slio.i d nnl 

Cl en If such an -‘''V'''" "" die 

liimself lie coming in for co. that 7 

in the counselors chair On * jacior in die eitabhihmn t 

uneasiness of and rte beginning counselor partioilsrlj 

of rapport "ith the fn 
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IS going to expenence sessions when he feels Uireatened and 
It IS ssell t£ he IS in a situation ishere he can tvork tins out v.iih the 
assistance of some other counselor, and it is nothing uhich need alarm 
him, since e\en the expenenced counselor penodicall) runs into situa 
lions ^shich shake him 

d The client ma) someumes immediate!) challenge his acceptance 
b) the counselor, and s\hat happens ssill have an important effect on 
their future relationship A school coun^lor nia) find a client v\hip 
ping out a agareite, and the counselors acceptance of tins can be 
indicated b) passing an ash ira) to him Obvious and studied verbal 
insolence is another means b) vshich the counselor mav be tested, and 
the counselor s capaat) to accept sudi behav lor is a good measure of 
his professional competence and personal securit) 

'!^e highly colorrf, risque, or just plain dirty joke ma) also po^ 
an early problem for the counselor — again possibl) a means of testing 
the counselor, or it may be just a part of the normal expression of the 
client H the counselor has led such a sheltered life that he cannot 
understand the joke then he vvill havefus problems, although he might 
not be quite so bad!) oil as the counselor who understands the joke, 
but IS homfied that a child could come forth with such a statement. 
We can assume both that these individuals need some assistance if 
the) are to become effective counselors, and that their relationship 
v^iih the client is hkel) to be somewhat siramed The more mature 
counselor, on the other hand can be acceptant of the clients feeling 
of humor in what he has said, and be neither frigid nor boisterous m 
his reaction Nevertheless some ’jokes such as those of an ‘anti 
nature may prove a problem for die student counselor, inasmuch as 
the client will be alert (o detect any indication of approval or con 
demnation on the part of the counselor 

e The more a counselor is attuned to the feelings of the client, 
the less a problem the lack of understanding of the intellectual ointent 
of what be says will be Some counselors may be somewhat disturbed 
when in the first fevs minutes of the beginning session the client 
mumbles several statements which are unintelligible. Generally speak 
mg It IS better to refrain from asking for a repetition of certain state- 
ments, since the meaning of what has been said will usually become 
obviousanyway If the counselor has to ask repeatedly for clarification 
the counseling session w dl degen^ate into a ‘ teacher asking w hat-do- 
you mean sort of thing a situation which will not usually help *0 
ihe esiablishmeni of a good counseling relationship If the client con 
ttnually talks so softly that the counselor cannot hear him the latter 
should gently point out that it is rather difficult to hear what ts being 
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said — although e\en here there « some question as to whether or not 
the counselor should take tins step 
The counselor may sometimes hear tlie s\ord but lack an under 
standing of what it means In this case it is better to let the client 
continue The counselor may esentiiall) pick up the meaning of the 
word either by listening to a tape or by bearing it again and using a 
dictionary It he has to stop the diem from an expression of feeling 
and say Pardon me but what does that mean he is lelling himself 
in for seseral potential d Ihculties Tor one thing the elienl ma, as 
sume that the counselor must be a rather ignorant ellow if he do« 

rnTeloTrernrtrthefeehnJoftheelienlmen^^ 

not understand the exact meaning o a j ^ client a 

At the college lesel the c"-selor may sometime a 

psydiology student wlio is | ^ ,„,e]|,gencc of Ins coun 

erudtte state of his ow-n nund of 

selor and to tins end he wt yvl,c„ i, ohsiousl) 

cated words qu.te what is actuall, going on and 

happening the “‘inse or ^ ^ ,„e,ttgation 

the verbaliralion may then P himself Iliat he is 

by the dient of )usl why he I ^ i^p„r 

more intelligent than the „„„ intelligent than 

tance whether the client help the client to 

the connselor but it ts of some . po 

discover why he must fee . nicamng of cich wortl — and 

The counselor who roust k way — may also find himself 

former teachers lend somelimm language all 

in dilTiciilt) with adolescent die I 

thetr own Eaen ,f lh= mean -and often csen the 

just what some of the will he further fruttration 

adolescents iherosclaes do not ^ constant state 

in that the ciiircnt language „„nsdor can do is aban on 

of dux Thus the host ‘’""S coitceniote on iindct 

any attempt to knoaa ''m m ' , bong meal Poa'ihl) 

standing .He feeling tries lo cs.ahhsl. a eo'mac hng 

the real lest conies w„„ilier longue If ih^' 

relalionsliip will, a e'""' ' „„ the ha,., of an madlecaual 
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All oE these items may prove to be initial problems for the student 
counselor as he becomes involved in the establishment o£ rapport with 
the client in the initial counseling session. But in the long run the 
extent to which they prove to be continuing problems will be a 
measure of the counselor’s professional competence and personal in- 
tegrity. 

3 Listening has always been underrated as a skill and as a means 
of establishing a dose relationship with another person. Most of us, 
personally, know that we like the people who listen to us, and make 
us feel important and worth while. We also know that we do not 
generally appreciate the fellow who is always interrupting us, wanting 
to tell his story, and obviously trying to impress us. Yet, for most of 
us, this lesson doesn’t really carry over too well. Teachers often will 
scorn listening (any fool can do that) even though they know that this 
is what they want other people to do to them. The counselor’s listening 
Is not just a blind, polite sort of thing, but it is a careful undersianding 
listening, the sort of listening that may be quite fatiguing, and it 
requires skill and understanding on the part of the counselor. As the 
counselor listens, he in a way internalwes sviili tJie client, but does 
not identify, and as the client talks the counselor moves closer to 
the feelings that the client is expressing. This is the client's time, 
and it is definitely not the time for the counselor to come forth with 
any intellectual discourse, or even worse, some expression of his own 
attitudes or bias. 

The listening is also often accompanied by small sounds, a head- 
notlding, by slight smiles or by any other indications of understand- 
ing and warmth and acceptance. Nor is this as easy as the beginning 
counselor may at first think. The counselor, for example, may be 
a devout Presbyterian, a loyal American, and a good follower of the 
Democraiic party, but he may have a client who will rip to shreds 
his religion, his country, and his political beliefs. Unless the coun- 
selor is experienced nnd seairc, some of this ripping may gracUially 
begin to have an effect, and if it does the counseling relatlonsliip i5 
iKumd to deteriorate. If the counselor begins to feel himself thinking. 
“He shouldn’t say that about my religion,’* or “TJint’s an awful svay 
for a man to talk about his osvn country,*’ or “Why that's not true — 
tlicrc arc just as many thieves among the Republicans as there are 
among the Democrats.’' then he might question his capacity to listen 
effectively and to function as a counselor. 

Every counselor should proljably experience, as part of his training, 
a dose personal contact with ixxiplc whose sense of values and ideas 
on what is worth while arc completely contradictory to his own. It i* 
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certainly not the best training for a future counselor to gros^ up in an 
emironment where eserjone thinks there isonl) one way of life Tew 
frequently what happens to sucli people is that the) become tolerant 

and thus be'ray their own narrossness since they loftily tolerate all 

those who do not agree with their concepts and their ideas Counselors 
and teachers should be people who have Icarneil tint tlicre arc nnn> 
roads to heaven and Unt no one road i» necessarily an> better for 

ever,one than any other Coumelors cannot be acceptrnt and tm.lcr 

standing of people tvhose sallies are not the same as ihe.r ossn tf al 
they do IS tolerate them It is interesting to iionder aboiit the esmn 
of the tmth of the statement that the conn, e or to he 

a raised evebrow J ,, .ncxpcncncc m listening lo 

cate a narrow point of ^ recoiU when he secs his first 

such things Just as counselor may wmcc when 

raw and bloody wound so tl P > shcnild 

he hears the equally . althotich education it not ilnasi 

be pan of the education of coi benefit from ctltica 

enoltgb Th-ortnfpe«n n.jm .on^ „ 

non but the mnon ond "I ' |«o|ile engagetl in 

therapy rather than ' , ,,„e dcicloiietf a glib longtie 

the whole area of human rcia j|| 

and a smooth exterior but inline may 

knowing , „ ,1^- imolvcs observation but the 

Needless In say this listening |np|wning 

counselor may tentl „„,„g The piirliose of oliscrcalion 

rallicr than what is actually '“ 1 ^ „„|ors for the more iliag 


rallier than what is actually „„„„|ors for the more iliag 

may not be the same 'm"m' ^ ,i,c ohseiaaiion mac he m 

nosticall) minded counselor die „ ,|,ai 

gtie to the counselor a more d„t,irb the client 

he can define more coimcelor could feel .In. . he 

On the other hand the Client dose 


on the ntticr ..and the h,m ,o gel clow lo 

basic p.iriKice of tlie oliceia ^ rteponce. and hi. 

a real iinilerslanding ot ine 

lions mac be more acnirate ,,,, ctili.calion of cell 

4 Millie all counselors '.mil ^ , „r,oi.n,elmg there 

understanding IS a basic . mot l/i 
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IS a marked divergence ot opinion on just how this seU understandi g 
IS to be brought about The client may obviously be led and directed 
to a point where the question Now the decision is up to you is qmte 
ridiculous since the choice is a foregone conclusion It is somewhat 
like rearing a cliild within a semi vacuum where he knows of only 
one faith and then telling him that he is now free to choose his own 
religion! In many classroom situations there may be almost complete 
teacher domination except for intervals when the teacher will imply 
that the choice or decision is up to the student It is a foregone con 
elusion that the only choice that the child can possibly make is the 
clioice of the teacher The ability to function independently comes 
slowly and it needs practice 

There is no doubt that some counselors are much more dominant 
and directive in their relations with clients than are others and the 
extent of this dominance is a question that the counselor must answer 
to his satisfaction It is seldom that a counselor in a school system 
sms in the direction of being too nondirective however and if there 
IS an error in the vast majority of cases it is m the direction of 
teacher or counselor dominance The teacher too frequently comes 
to assume that he must be dominant to do a good teaching job — a 
questionable assumption — and this dominance is earned over into 
the counseling situation Children cannot gam insight and understand 
mg of their own selves and come to some degree of independence 
unless teachers and counselors do something to give them experience in 
independent dunking Even more important children need to feel 
that teachers and counselors really believe that they are capable of 
self direction 

U the counselor believes himself that only the client can solve 
the great majority of his problems because they are his problems 
then he may be able to translate this feeling to the client If how 
e\er he behcies that he can solve the clients problems then he 
will hkcly transfer Ins feeling to the client If one looks at the vast 
majority of personal problems without getting involved in any argu 
mcnls over methodology it v%ould seem to be correct and not merely 
false humility to say that the counselor cannot possibly answer the 
vast majority of the clients questions purely from an ethical if not 
from a professional point of view The closer the relationship of 
course the more hkelj it is that the questions and the problems will 
be of a personal and intimate nature although many children do not 
feel free to disaiss tlicir personal problems with teachers or parents 
or even wiih counselors If they do however the counselor will be 
faced With problems to which there is no right answer The right 
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ans\ser is the answer that the client, freed from the cobwebs that have 
cluttered his previous thinUng, must eventually come to give to 
himself 

^Vhat answer, for example, can the counselor give to sudi questions 


Do you Uunk I should tun amy? Should I dse job ofced to me 
or should 1 stay in school? How tar should I go wuh Joe? I wan. 
to go to the dance w.th Bill but hes a Ptoratant and I u. a Call.ol J "O 
what should I do? Do you tliiul 1 would be u.se to go tnlu nutsing 
instead of teaching? etc. 

Few .! any, ettpertenced counselors t«>uld feel that they could 
anls"; the“e quesLs but some counselons would tend mote than 
others to ssvay the decs, on of the student somewhat '>1' 

htm thetr venton of the facts Agatn t. should ‘ 

purpose of counseling ts no. to m a of m 

intellectual manner, but rather to h p decisions for 

ttonal behavior and better than a 

htmsclf A pamful decston by the cltenj 

happy tlecsion by the the counselor or 

come to self undemanding ^ 

:mt;VL^“e:Ue:a^ya,s^ 

(v:,::dr.rprr«; aiX^^ ^ 

and what he should do ^ sessions ideally 

5 The counseling sesston have 

should be terminated by the cl . ^ single counseling 

to talc the initiative, at leas utidentand the time that 

session It is .tally wtse to have »■' J„„,s tn and asks Can 
,s available In a ,,ous appointment the conn 

I have a talk w.th you? J/'S^me tn tm a v,h,l=-le. s see 

selor might say. Why cerlai , j have another class Some 

_we have about twenty to md.ca.e the ttme that ts 

times however, it may no , ,i„a)s developed by greeting 

avntlable, since a good eeI«-™*V “ ™'r,r.een m, notes If for »ome 
the client with an abrupt H h hnutations then the “imsetor 
reason, the cbent ts “foment to cut tn when the ..me 

should try to find an “PP™P ““.han watung um.l the las. mmu e 
of teirntnatton 0PP™“*f J ,„,etn.p..og the client just 
and thus ntnntng the °';"“^i^porun. I. ■? also a good .dea 

begun to get tntosomethtng very 
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,o have a dock m a posu.on vd.crc both cl.ent and “un.clor on 
look at It without being loo obvious The “ 1 '"^= s lou 
,o distract the client by digging around m a J 

thus possibly giving to some uneasy client the feeling 

selor ^sants to get nd of him i„r» m 

The termimlion of a senes of sessions should definite ) c 
the client and the results of the counseling may be questioned 
the counselor has to be the one to come in with the deemon -ha 
counseling is no longer needed by the client This is not 
nation and it is not accepting the right of the client to make 
decisions lor himself We may aUo question the value of the co 
sehng if It has not helped the client to readi the point of indepenu 
where he can in effect tell the counselor that he is a nice fellou, 
he IS no longer needed It is not unusual to ha\e a client begin to 
talk about termination, or ma^be e\en make a definite decision to 
terminate after sa), one more session and then to come to realize i la 
his feet are not )et strong enough and to continue for further sessions 
This ma) tend in some to be a setback and reinforce the client s 
feelings of worthlessness but the skillful and understanding counse or 
can help him to pass this point and e\entua11) make the final decision 
for termination E\en after sucli a termination however, the client 
may come back again a few times to report on how things are going 
and usually, incidentally, to receive some further reinforcement from 
the counselor 

The counselor in a school situation may not hase too many long 
term clients and in many cases may not ha\e any at all There may 
be several reasons for this however, other than the fact that there 
are no children v\ho need longterm counseling In most sdiools o 
any size it is almost certain that there are some children, and there 
may also be some teachers who are definitely in need of counseling 
Counselors do not always do all they could to deselop an office with 
a warm feeling an office that children think of as a nice place to go 


rather than a place to stay away from unless one is really m ; 


bad 


way! There are many ways also in which the counselor can indirecib 
help students to find a valid reason for coming to see him Teaching 
a guidance course where there is a discussion of problems but no 
pressure for grades is one way that the counselor may develop a close- 
ness with the student It may be debatable, but it would seem to the 
author that the counselor, particularly m the school situation may 
have to take the initiative in suggesting to the client that he migh^ 
like to come back again He should not of course force the issue 
m any way, but he can at least indicate to the client that he would 
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be inieresicd in seemp luni again If the client is agreeable, it is Avell 
to make an appointment immctiiaiely for a specific time, and if the 
client (Iocs not fee! tliat he needs to come in at the present time, the 
counselor should make u clear that the door is open, and that he 
svill be glad to sec the client at any time Again, there has to be a 
line here bcusccn appearing to be otit looking for clienu to drag m. 
and the other extreme of gnmg the impression that the counselor is 
not the least bit interested, and Mould be just as happy if he didn t 

sec anv clients at all , , 

It miy also be that sometimes the counselor will begin to feel 
tint he ts tncirectise, esen though the client apparently wants to 
couttnue the counseling relation, liip In such a f ^ 

counselor indicate tint he feels tt is best to tenn.nate - 

the client apparently wants to continue die counseling relationship 

Sometimes the counselor may feel " ^TlYeToum 

arnuml in circles, wul.ont any 
docs begin to fetl this w-aj, u may 
tincasincss or In, own frus tm non ^ 

svay he svanied tlicm to This i > . . ^ not be 

hostility on the pin of ^ counseling rehtionship 

too dtrect, tt will in turn but ,1 it does 

1 Ins may ho an mdiation counselor terminate 

occur. It M onid appear ^ ‘°„”'r'as'l>ossible. by referring 

the inters lew sn a, appropri a situation svhere he 

the client to a colleij^c, t an sometimes be esen 

Iccis increasingly incllectisc ,„d, cases that he does not 

more complicated, „,hcr contini.e to see the present 

Mant to sec anyone else, .rhool siiuiuons, of course, there 

eonnselor or none at counselor has the uncomlorlable 

IS no source of referral .nliaonv relationship or terminating 

clioicc of e.d.er “"‘'"““'S Icily, this should never hap 
the stiidenl-s help completely 1 cj dillering capacities 

pen, but in actual P™«'" "f^f^;„,,a„py situatton ts where die 
ft doe, happen ^*“1' 'f'„„,ca,ncd shft he does not reahie his 
counselor ts so sees ihem as projected altinules o 

own hostile feelings, and merely 

die client , follow up or a follow through is quite 

6 In some cases die need ora I„ case o retenal 

obsioiis hot in other ases J,, ,he counselor checL lo find 

for example, it is since it he finds dial pracncnll 

out just wint l’“PP'"V‘’„” g« so the platn of referral then he mils 
none of his referred cl.enl, get 
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check up on what the client is doing A follow up m such a rase is a 
nonnal part of the evaluation of counseling, and a follow up of lenni 
nated counseling cases is necessary if there is to be any valid research 
on the outcomes of counseling On the other hand, the professiona 
wisdom of maintaining a link between counselor and client by means 
of a letter or some other contact may be questioned The client who 
has received real benefit from counseling should have no further 
contact with the counselor or the counselor's office, and the results of 
letters mquinng how one is getting along are dubious Contacts may 
be made in other ways, of course, by getting reactions of other people, 
sucli as teachers or employers, to the client, but a real evaluation of the 
counseling must somewhere along the line be an honest and deep 
reaction from the client as to how he feels a year or several years 
later about what happened to him as a result of the counseling 
process Tins may be a point where research needs clash with coun 
seling efiecuveness, and in order to make an accurate evaluation of 
the counseling program it may be necessary to run the nsk of impair 
ing to some extent the results of the counseling 
Many clients will sprite letters of appreciation, and may give every 
indication of wishing to carry on some correspondence wnth the coun 
sclor The counselor in this case should take what may be the 
lonelier, but the more professional road, and even though he may 
fiave developed warm and appreciative feelings toward a client, 

IS best for the client that the counselor become a part of his past 
rulier than remain with him as part of the present Letters certainly 
should, out of common courtesy, be answered, but the counselor should 
not in any way indicate that he is agreeable to a continuing relation 
sliip via the mails The counselors own needs should not be such 
tint he feels he must be surrounded by grateful people periodically 
telling him how mudi he helped them and how much they value 
him and liis friendship Sucli a counselor is probably in need of 
counseling’ 


PRO RLE MS or ItEGlJvhillsG COUNSELORS 

The counselor, hke any other professional v\orkcr, must assume 
he will periodically be faced with new and challenging problems but 
there arc some that can be idcntifietl as being pariiailarly difTiculi fo^ 
tfic liegmning counselor 

1 A generally acceptable principle on the cpiestion of Where to 
start IS to start Vvith the client and mo\e along with him, but ihu i* 
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not always the easiest thing to do A student, for txamjile, may hate 
said that he svants to see the counselor because of troubles at home 
with his parents, but when the boy comes into the office he starts 
talking about the difficult time he is having as one of the reporleis on 
the school newspaper Again, a teaclier may indicvle to the counselor 
that Susan has confided her sexual deviations, and that she plans to 
come down to see him lor some advice When Susan comes into the 
counselors office, however, she talks about the difficulty of picking a 
college when she graduates from high school Should die counselor 
try to get a wedge m, m gentle fashion, and point out what he under- 
sld M the real prohlema should he be quite blunt about it am 
ask the client about her reactions m the supposed problem area? 
should he go along with the clients verbalised feeling, and make no 
rdtoence to something that is not even hinted at in the present 

“rlounselors wtll react in g^maa 

and If tape recordings - ^ u um^^^ 
even more differently in , evidence or opinion, but 

would not pay much attention , evidence that the boy 

if in the above cases there ,|,e girl was sexually 

was having a rough time at , ^ 

promiscuous "-“"r 'tbiim Othenvise the 

way lead the ""a r^atnel, sale and light level and 

client may continue to talk at problem at all On the 

never get into the counsel would feel that at 

other hand, the ' bringing to the client’s attention 

best there is questionable me P„pble to discuss Fur 

something that he is “PP""" ^ ,b,5_ |,e is indicating that he is in 

thermore, once the counselo ^ become more difficult 

control and directing ,eltdclermmation -nie degree 

to get the client back on the „|,isper 

of dtcection, of course, may g p^j^pie, may pick op as a lead 

to a loud roar The „ mlkmg about lus reporting 

comment such as this from the tmy 

diffinilties on the school paper 

home situation, he might rep y 
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and so eien when )ou do the woA at home, John, )OU still hate this 
teeling ol being unable to do what you feel they really want you to do . . . 
or he might say. 

. . . ^ou mean that you hate to do quite a lot of work at home . . . 
or; 

... you mean that it's hard to wort, because of the contusion and turmoil 

at home . . . 

ore\en: 

. . . tsould you like to talk about your difficulties at home, John? . . • 

Each of these comments, from the first to the last, is based less 
and less on what the client has been saying, and more and more on 
tv hat the counselor wants the client to talk about. The first comment 
would be more likely to come from a counselor who is on the Ghent- 
centered side of the continuum, whereas the last one would come 
from one far oter on the more directive and dominant side of the 
continuum. The extent to which the a>unselor will divert the talk 
and attempt to center the comersation on what he feels the client 
should be talking about, as compared with what the client is actually 
talking about, is one of the measures of the differences in counseling 
methodology and philosophy. 

2 Questions may often pose a problem for the student counselor. 
For example: 

a There are questions which are obs iously expressions of feeling 
rather than questions per se. When a client excl.iims, “How do you 
expect me to go on living wuh her?” or, "What am I supposed to do 
when she tells me I’m a bum — just sit there and lake it?” or, “Who is 
to blame anyw’ay — me or my husband’’* or, "How can you or anyone 
else expect me to take that job?” and so on, these are not really 
tions, although some student counselors might actually react to tliem as 
if they were questions whidi demand an intellectual answer. Regard- 
less of meihotlology, most counselors would feel that a proper reaction 
to the abo\c statements would be cither some understanding nod, or 
“uh huh,” or “Hmmmm . , . or a reflection of feeling such as, “It's 
pretty hard to sec just how you could do that,” or, "That's asking q»it^ 
a bit." or, “Is it one. or the other, or maybe both of you’" or, “It’s 
pretty unreasonable for anyone to expect sudi a thing of you,” and so 
on. Thus the counselor svho is alert to, and reacting to the expressed 
feelings of the client, svill not make the mistake of thinking that esery 
statement that sounds as if it had a question mark after it must base 
an answer by the counselor. 

Sometimes sudi a question may be a desperate request for reas- 
surance. The counselor may feel more impelled to answer sudi 
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lionsas Surelj >oH(Ion le-ciJcclniclogoNheiilaiiiUloihat iloyoiU 

or. Can l anj one help me in Ihis— must I alttajs be alone' Biu 
here again u is ilie feeling to nliicli the counselor should react The 
lone should be gentle ami iimlcrslamling but it isould seem bet'er that 
the isortls be possibly Surely there is joineone isho does not feel that 
you hasc to do this or Isn t there eter anyone who seems to be with 
ou Note here too that while the counselor may feel compelled lo 
say.’Idontfeeltliaiasiy or But I am with you the real deep fal 
mg on the part of the client .hit t/ii. u actnally so will come o^y when 

- 

"'’A”omewlia'trmdl°r"o,t of q.ms..on may be 
feels threatened bs what he think, migln »' L 
counselor to something that ^ sole the Demo 

been talking about the «''l’'‘'‘'> "’I'^e way what are you? it 

enue tjckct siuhlcn!) inuses an ) 1 ^ 

1 , fairly clear that he has ;"Uy oflpressing^hn con 
Dcmocraii' Or u could be tlia counselor is a Democrat 

tempt Tor the counselor ,etnpied to take the 

If the answer 1, | “X u.hc answer is kes howeser 

easier and safer road and si) ^g^sion 

he might feel that he has on > anstvering the question either by 
csokmg truth or of tr)mg 

asking some other question Y true or false counselor 

Again here either a „j|iy reacting to what the 

comfort or no counselor com Uuimb in diis mailer is Don t 

client IS saying A fairly sjt= j [ for moral reasons 

tell lies so we could J'>l>'";f "‘1'“ Inselor lies it will evenlu 
then lor tlie empirical reason ilia reaction 

ally and probably fairly 5“" all you ve said about 

to die sniemen. might be "^m what i am This 

die Democrats you rc a hit con j are you? which m 

might scry well get a a stMement such as This really 

turn might csoke from the cot ve got lo feel that you 

docs cause you quite a bit of ^ this and so 

know svliere someone else d’"* ^ J,.„g and if dm is natural 

on It the counselor is reacting for a.ent will con 

and normal lo him then 1.5.^ ^^ ^^^ar aAd men dm o course n 
tmue to push him for an a ruunselors might fee t 

an exhibilion of client hke Well u doesn . really 

matelylhey might have to say so 
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matter what I am- the way you £eel is the important thing 'but 
most would agree that this is a rather weak and “ubuppy rea^^i^ 
Certainly the counselor should not, at this point, answe q 
non re'it would not he a noncommittal answer, and n srou d be 
likely to give the client an erroneous concept of the counsel . 
courL. the counselor felt compelled to answer the qu^tion, he h^ 
client s concept might be accurate but the effect w otild "“1 be g 
as far as future counseling was concerned The counselor has to 
gradually in the mind of the client a picture of consistency 
counselor may sometimes be an irritating fellow, sometimes a 
fellow, sometimes a notso-nice fellow — but he should a iv y 


consistent 

b A second type of question is one m which there is a p 
involvement of the counselor The client is conceivably after more 
than jUst an ansi^er when he asks. By the way, are you mame ^ 

' How do you get along with children? ' or Did you eser fail any svi 
lects sshen you were in college? or Did you ever get fired? or o 
you believe in going to church? and so on Personal imolvemen 
with the client is not the professional task of the counselor, indeed, i 
IS likely that personal involvement will make counseling less effective 
if not quite impossible Unhke the previous type of question, ihes® 
questions arc probably asked by the client as questions to which he 
wants an answer, possibly for reassurance possibly to help him fee 
superior to the counselor, possibly to help him feel closer to the coun 
selor When a woman client who is having trouble with her children 
asks the counselor ‘ Are you mamed> a very likely next question is 
‘ Do you have any children? to be followed by How do you get along 
so well with them* The development of such inquiries brings into 
question the effectiveness of the counselor has he in some way given 
the client the feeling that he is a friendly confidant rather than a 
v\arm but professionally competent individual who is working with 
die client on some of his difficuUies^ 

Whatever the reason for questions of this nature the counselor 
may find reflection of feeling on such occasions not easy, for the very 
obvious reason that there is little or nothing in the way of feeling 
reflect On the other hand avoiding the question is usually quite 
obv lous, and a straight statement like It really doesn t matter so mudr 
about me may be just as threatening as silence Many counselors 
feel that a brief, noncommittal, non encouraging ansvser is as good a 
response, generally as any and if the question is pushed then there is 
more in the way of feeling to which the counselor can react 
really vsani an answer to a question like that ’ and so on There 
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l^ould be a diflcreiicc ot opinion on coumdor reactions to tins sort o[ 
question although there trould be general agreement that the coirasel 
ing session is not a question and answer period regardless ot who is 
doing the questioning and who is doing the answering The student 
eonnielor may sometimes find himself bogged down m this sort ot 
sttuatton svaking up suddenly to the taa diat he has become an answe 

man wttli the questions more and more personal 

deeper all the time Eien at this point however “ 

one^elt even it it means threat to the client ’'!3' “ 

ot the eotinselmg since what ts happenmg is not hkel) to be good 

'■*rrnoThrr:tru-„\slheo„ewh.eh^.^^^^^^^^^^^ 

-rnarr 

any ot the possible reasons as one ot those 

from making any decisions? ° . |,o ,s that I m standing 

dreams that I alvrays have and tare 

on a block ot ice that S"? U hat does that mean anyaray? 
appears and I fall ‘h'" „I feeling to which the 

Again here there s little , qnestion 

counselor may react ilus questions be many ulterior or 

There ma) of course as svi questions are asVed as 

subconscious motives not know what the 

questions helher Uie counsel (,j,^„t^ntered counselor 

behavior or the dream ™ ^^js on to the client his version o 

would feel Uiat it is not up ^ 0,,^, mterpreiaiion toward 

Its meaning Tlie client j.l^ely to mean any more than 

which an intellectual presen ^ ,^5 ,0 a penon who consider 

an intelligence test score f,, as he sees himself and will 

himself to be stupid ^ ^l,en evidence indicating 

change only when he can acc p 

he IS dilferent ii presented to He might 

Usually the counselor ,ou to see any tncamng 

say Well ' It s pretty important lor you t 

this sort ot behav tor <”■ „£ ,„urs Some might press the 

hnd some reason behind ,t 

client with Well I'”"’ L , vancty ot rencliom to the question 

for you? There might ”, ^ counselor would no. answer 

but most counselors wotild agree 
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d Then of course, there are noncommittal questions, in relation 
,o which the most log.ct.1 procedure .s to answer them 

bneny A client finding it dilfin.It to start talhing, might say, Ih.s .s 

certainly a cold spell that ave are having, isn t it? AUhoug 
counselors might feel that the client s uneasiness should be rellect . 
this would seem a somcwlnt cold manner in which to initiate a re 
tionship Why not just give a pleasant. Yes, it really is cold "leather 
that ue ha\e been having ’ and the odds are that the client wi 
reassured that the counselor is human and continue in a different v ein 
The counselor should be consistent, and he will almost certainly e 
different from what the client exi»ects, but he need not be so different 
as to appear abnormal Such a result sometimes comes about when t e 
student counselor, trying to be Client centered, refuses to react to any 
question, and the client reasonably enough, feels that the counse or 
IS a V ery queer fellow indeed! 

It is true, of course, that many questions seemingly innocent enough 
will if answered be followed by a more involving type of question, bid 
the counselor has to use his own understanding and skill to differ 
cntialc one from the oUier A good general principle of operation is 
that the counselor should react to the feeling expressed in the question 
rather than to the question per se and if he does react to the question 
he should be brief and noncommittal 

3 Silence may sometimes be anjtliing but golden for the student 
counselor For example 

a The beginning counselor will likely find that client silence 
poses a ibreai to him As the silence lengthens, the pressure on him to 
do something about it builds up — usually not for the welfare of the 
client, but rather to ease bis own tension Thus, logically, we might 
saj that the counselor should aim for a degree of personal security sucli 
that whatever action he takes on the matter of client silence will be 


taken solely for professional reasons Since most would agree that coun 
sclor comfort is important, and that there should be honesty m the 
client counselor rclationsliip, it is an interesting question as to whether 
or not the counselor who feels this uneasiness should be honest an 
indicate this feeling to the client Most counselors would say No 
this hut some, possibly an increasing number, would say Yes ' 

b Silences, as mucli as wonls are indicative of feelings The 
counselor who reacts basically to client feelings miglit use such com 
mcnis as ' It s pretty difTiailt to get started talking or ‘ This «s a 
real tough tiling to talk about it would seem easier maybe 
let It be ’ or, ' It s a real nice feeling ’ and so on The counselor 
here must be almost intuitive as to what the client is feeling while h‘* 
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words will sometinies be a fairly obvious reflection of feeling, it may 
sometimes be that if the counselor is to speak at all it will be in the 
form of an interpretation 

Some counselors feel that there should be a reaction from the 
counselor if the silence appears to become threatening to the client, 
and that in some cases the counselor should thus take o\cr the direction 
of the session The Client centered counselor would question this, 
feeling that the counselor reacts to the feelings or he remains silent, 
maintaining his consistent feeling of the nght of the client to direct the 
session, to tall., or, .1 he wishes, not to talk When a go«l rchlionslup 
has been established, the client may sometimes indicate tliat there is no 
need of counselor verbalization Tlic author once interrupted a long 
client stlence, and wa, gently chided by the client She was doing quite 

all right as she thought and wondered silently „„„ „r il,e 

e Stlence can also be therapeutic, and probably ihis is ‘ ' 

attractions of a church It is one of .he tew places ^ 

and meditate quietly, w tthout any intemptions The 
IS another place avhere the same thing can la e p 

b^Srent :ifrn!e?o:Sra‘li:l«l the pond, that was taking 

P'““ , ..i„r on keep away trom being insohed 

4 The more the counselor ™ frequently he- 

personally, the The relationship cerlainl) 

comes a questionable i,e professional, and it is 

should not be cool or aloof, ncmonal history is not know n 

better if the counselor IS one whow , ^ about the counselor 

to the client The client Zm.es., on the clfect, senes, 

from other people, of „„„fuZlhat the client learns all 

of the •counseling if it is fro liis woil ami cihicalional 

about his minnl status his war dislikes, and so on 

background places he „ not a counseling reh 

This may be a •'diummy relationsiiip. 

tionship , , .Inrmc of iienonal cx|)cricncc is a 

Some counselors feel that the of die counseling, but 

good way to establish rapiwtt a easier to get iindcns-ay 

this might be doubted Jt may m the 

with a G I if he learn, that ^ ^ „,re doiiht. 

same area where he scn«l wink he wo. only a hiick 

in Ills mind about you J ^ worse ea|wr.cncc. than 

privates Did you perhaps go thro, g 
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d.a. Arc ,ou a hero w.th man, - ^ ’.«m 0 

hU lum nho d.dn I see my action- 1 here ' ,, 

.cast, to he as many questtonab.c ts 


experiences as there are posittse f 


A counselor, for 


to stay assay from die personal it it is at all I”"’'’'' ^ , die 

example m listening to himself on a tape tcmrtling m g 
frequency svilh sshicli he uses siicli terms as 1, me, on , . 
sucli personal pronouns Again this comes hack to the I _ 


oE the counseling process — to help the client to sec 


anti iinilcrstand 


himseU more clearly — and tint is not 


adiicscd h) n counselor ssho 

Veeps the comersation on a persoml basis 

5 A real problem for man> beginning counselors lias to do ss i 
obvious fact that no matter hou mudi s\c stri\c to help the c »i 
become capable of being an mdependent citizen, he is, during his ) 
in school, a dependent creature who is not as free as an adult to t o 
things that he may ssant to do Tlius, often wc cannot sa> or i P 
that It IS up to the student to maVe the final decision, when 
counselor and client Vnov\ that the final decision is going to be ma 
by one or both of the client s parents The counselor must accept t 
limitation and ssork within this framework, and part of his function 
a counselor is to help the client to sec these limitations and to lO 
adjust to them The child ma> be jusiifietl in running awa^ fro 
thoughtless and selfish parents, but those same parents must be cn 
tremely \ icious before the law can, or will, lake an) action to do som 
thing about the situation Thus the duld, according to the law o t e 
land, must h\e at home with Ins parents, and if he runs awa) he is no 
a free agent like the adult and he knows that he will almost certain ) 
be brought back to face his parents once again Nor, of course, is 
child able to earn his own way, and he is generally completely depem 
ent on his parents for his oivn existence Thus the task of the sen 
counselor is often to help the child not so much to become an int 
pendent citizen capable of operating on his own, but rather to become 
a stronger individual s\ho is more capable of reacting to the negaH' 
experiences that he svill meet in the home One of the best things that 
the counselor can do in this regard is to give the child some of t e 
understanding and the acceptance that he should has e, but does not 
get, from his delinquent parents Nor is it a question here of metno 
ology or technique It is often a matter of has mg a teacher or a coun 
selor svho is capable of accepting the aggression and the hostility of t e 
child, knosvmg that this is an osert measure of his anxiety and , 

ness The counselors human relationship may get across to the cni 
the idea that here is a new person, a person ssho doesn t ssant to change 
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or cotnert or direct into llie patlis of nghteousness, or to make the 
clxild do something worth \NhiIe, but rather one who takes die child 
as he IS and actually seems to take tor granted that the indnidual is 
already capable of doing things that are svorth while 
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SIX 


TEACHERS AND 
COUNSELORS IN ACTION 


Thi 4 chapter contains a number of examples of teachers and coun- 
<eIors engaged m serbal interaction t\iih children parents, and oib®*^ 
teachers. Some of these serbal interaction} might be considered a* 
examples of good ojunseling vhereas others could b) no stretch o 
the imagination b^ described as o^unselmg In all cases, hoisever, ihr 
teacher or counselor felt that he svas doing the best that could be donCt 
bs him, under the arcumstances. 

Some of these examples ssere from serbatim notes tahen bv teacher* 
or counselors s»hile others arc tspescnpis of tape recordings In 
case these arc real discussions as ihe% occurred. The letter * C* is 
to refer to counselor or teacher, “S” refers to the student, and “Cl ref^^ 
to client. An> comments of the teachers or counselors are included a* 
the> vere gis en The commenu of the author are indicated m brathets- 
These comments of course, arc the peivinal reartions of the auih^’*’' 
and It IS quite possible that another counselor ssould disagree sharp^T 
with some of his reacijoru to these sessions. A discussion of these ses- 
sions as veil as the comments of the author, mas be of some s'alue to 
student counselors and others vho are becoming imohed in personnel 
sen ices and counseling 

The sessions are dnided into three groups as follows 

Group 1 These sessions between a teacher and a child are genera^^'’ 
n-^me in that there is little indication that ihes do anuhmg 
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soc\tr for the benefit of ilic cliilt! In some cases tiie teadier may be 
doing llic best be can or the situation may be such that lie has little 
or no control oter vhat is happening but he definitely is not function 
ing as a cliild centered teacher In most of these sessions the teacher is 
tntolved jiersonally and some of the blame for what is happening must 
lie laid at tlie door of cither the leaclier or the school In some there 
IS e\ idenre of concern as iih the self rather than concern for the child 
III sonic the icidicr is obsiously Belting ml of some ot his own tears 
mil general liostilil) mil is gning inilication ot Ins own mseci ril) in 
sonic tlicrc are intlioitions ol repression mnraliiing anti ilisciplining 
in pnclic-illv all ol them there is a gcncril unawareness ot the teehngs 
that arc being expressed by the child or at least a lact of interest m 
these reelings there is in moil tasei complete teaclterxlireclion and 
domination and little mdication ot respect tor tlic capacity and the 
integrity ot the child These are the son ot sessions that 
tale place in a protessional mstittilion stalled y pto P P 

If a liacher or ciumelor an do notlt.ng better * 

liostilitv insccnrity tsilh insecurity bombast with bombast bias with 
bms .il3; 1. = ba, 1.1, le right to tbml tor himselt as a protessiona. 

The.ses,mn«»^---- 
thai the person imohed is a te 

job title might be ,je%eIop the sessions into 

intelleclinl disaissions and n y There tends generally to 

feeling oriented and teacher questioning 

be too much in (he yrxy of icac of ihe feelings o the 

nthcr tlnn the cnenurageme forth with his ideas and his 

child Too frequently ‘'''‘“'^'",™„c„„rage the child to deselop 
concepts rather than tismg 

his own feelings and explore ns ^osest to being real coun 

Group 3 These are .he ra.her ihan the coun 

seling Generally the client see „„ the feelings of the 

selor The counselor is “"'“'"S „tat he might be saying 

client rather than the ”„e„te more folly some of his 

Tlie client is being atmosphere is being created 

attiliides and feelings am a . allbongb at times he is not a 

The other person here is a 
very good counselor 
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GROUP 1 


Mona 

[In this session ihc teacher feels that she has a griefance She should ap- 
pear to be unhappy v.iih her present situation and the session is 
much a chance for her to express her own griesances It is possib y o 
some iherapeuuc \-alue for the tcaclicr hot it is of no heJp to the dJildrcn 
The teacher may hate a raltd gnesance hut the point is that this litt e 
interchange is of little or no \-aluc to anyone It is not a professiona 
discussion ] 

I could £11 a boot on inadents and disturbances not in the classroom 
but in the corridor Kids nowadays won t late correction and unless you 
Ignore breaking of rules, blind yourself to all WTongdoings be deaf to 
any commotion they may cause you re going to spend three fourths of 
your lime creating inadents. For instance 1 see a kid kicking his locker 
because hcs too laay to make the effort to close it, and I say to him a* 
nicely as I can Don i kick your locker He looks me m the eye and says 
I wasn t kicking my locker To another one racing down the »hppcr> 
corridor at high speed I say Take your time— -you 11 get a nasty fall d 
you run and he saja \V*ho me’ I wasn t running JSow J ask you 
what defense a teacher has except to shose ihcir heads in a locker slam 
the door on their necks and say sweetly J didn t shut the door 
C (to a group of girls about to uke oxer the teachers room) How long 
is It since sou girls has-e been teachen’ 

S The guls room is aowded and we don t want to stand in line 
C That s too bad but I m afraid you 11 hai c to because you re not going 
to use the teachers room, 

S I guess we do enough for the school being cheerleaders 
C If you feel that being a cheerleader gives you all the rights and prm 
leges whatever they are of being a teacher there s about a hundred 
other girls who would love to jump into that uniform 
(Students walk off muttering) 

Arnold 

[The teacher here is dominant and puniuve There u nothing remedul or 
Iherapeuuc about the session and almost ceruinJy Arnold is being injured 
rather than helped ] 

C Arnold! y\Tiat do you think you are trying to do’ 

S Nothin — Iwasntdoin nuthm 

C %Vhai are you — a wise guy’ 'What do you mean —nothing’ 

S I wasn t doing anything 
C How smart do you think your behavior is’ 

S 1 didn t do anything 
C WTiat were you planning to do’ 

S I wasnt planning on anything 
C ^\^lal was that you had in your hand’ 

S IVTiat? I didn t have anything 
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I juppose these other guys made 


C Now look here done gne me any of that nonsense Give me that 
slingshot (\rnokl hands over a bent wire) 

S I v,ant doing anything 

C Come on vise guy One me the clastic, (\rnold hands over the 
elastic) 

S Can I get this back? 

C Thanks a lot 1 11 add it to my raUcctioii (pause) give you a 
little freedom and look what you do 
S ! wasn t doing anything 

C Do ,ou thmk ,ou can go around Ihc cha disturb, ng everyone? 
c y\cll er ah no 

C I give you a bide freedom so that you can study history in a »ay that 
you want to and look what you do 
S It wasn i just me 

C Never mind blaming anyone else 

you shoot your slingshot? 

S Well er ah cr 
C Where did you get this wire? 

Itf I take tt that ... your hah., ro abuse your pmdege. 
mar do 5^u u..?luy do°a° ■« )<>“ «' >■>“' 

‘v^fToVaf .u^pos“‘.'u'.pu"<< 'yS™ "«”> ■" 

chairs in the office 
All this «asn t my fault 
AM tight that! enough get back to yo 

do tome certainly reinfotces 

[Tim may he cathartic lor th t h^^^ 

here ] 


C 

s 

c 

s 

c 

s 

c 

s 

c 


Marlon naocn that were not satisfactory 

Some children »crc asked ^ ^ questioned mat day as to 

and to have their patenh s|^ rf Jat she left them at home 

why she didu . P Eacd dm. she had torn up her paper TOeu 

but another child immcdia y 

calletl to the teachers hninc a poor paper — quite possibly 

[Is It wise to ask some children m mtu P_^ ^ P jc„„„d,ng? 

c Why did you teat up your utubu-'^P^P"’ 
s I don t know you do it? 

c You oust hate had a reason myu k 

S It was a bad paper 
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C What kind of a paper was it? 

S I don t remember 
C Sure you do What kind was it? 

S Penmanship , . 

C I think It was another kind Was it an arithmetic paper? 

S Yes 

C Did you think that I wouldn t find out? 

S Yes (nods) 

C Why did I want you to have it signed? 

S I, don t know 

C See if you can t think of a reason 
S So my father could see it 

C Since Dad didn t see it tonight you are to tell Dad that you tore up 
your arithmetic paper because it was a bad one and you are to have 
him ivrite me a note telling me you told him Do you understan ? 

S Yes 

C What arc you to do? 

S Tell him that I tore up the paper 
C What kind of paper? 

S The arithmetic paper 

C 'IVhat else? . 

S That It was a bad paper and he s to write you a note telling you I told 
him 

C Any questions? 

S No 

C All right You may go now 

[Throughout this interview the teacher is playing a punitive rather than 
a remedial role The teacher docs not appear to be interested in the 
reasons behind the child s behavior and the child has been given no help 
with her problem This session could not be considered as counseling ] 

Avis 

[This IS a good picture of a teacher whose words might just as well ha'C 
been left unsaid as far as any positive eflect is concerned There is no 
counseling here and a conversation such as this points out the need for 
each teacher to continually ask of himself What is the eflect of what I 
said and was it really necessary to say what I did? ] 

At the second bell which opens the class period all the pupils are 
seated quietly at llieir desks with the exception of Bob who is standing 
astride of his scat looking down at one of his books The teacher looks 
straight at Bob but says nothing Mary who sits behind Bob whispers 
Bob looks up tlien slides into his scat The teacher looks over the seating 
plan and checks the absences 
C Avis weren t you absent yesterday? 

S \es I was 

C Then 1 assume that you have your permission slip from the ofTce 
(\\is rises from her scat opens the cover of one of her books picks up 
a slip of paper that she is carrying in the book walks to the front of the 
room and hands the silp to Uie teadicr The teacher looks at the slip ) 
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C WUy didn t )ou $how me ihe slip before the class began? 

S I forgot ^ 

C Next time ^ou had better remember 

Oust at this moment Hobart walks in and heads for his seat ) 

C Hobart hue jou a iate pass from the oflice? 

S Nn I hnvcn i 
C ^Miy arc )OU hic? 

S Mr Dans held me oscr 

C \ou know tint I can t let you in class without a pass 

(Ilnbiri sets his books on the desk and heads tossnrd the door ) 

C Hibirt brill" your books aloiif, 

(Holiari Tcturm to hit desk picks op los books and Jcitcs the room 
I lie teacher stiris the lesson After a few minutes Hobart opens the 
door places a slip of paper on the teadiers desk and goes to his seat 
Dunng the discussion of some of the points of the lesson Chandler 
without raising his hand asks) 

S ^\liy don t they do something to help their own standards? 

C Chandler tshy tlo you insist on interrupting me and the class Why 
can t you raise your hand like the rest of the class Now what is 
the question’ 

(TJeforc the teacher ci ds the lesson she speaks to Asis ) 

C Ams I hoped that you enjoycil that gum \ou have been chewing it 
for ten minutes Throw it m the basket as you lease, and 1 11 expect 
you in Rivim -fO at 2 fO 

(Asis ukes die gum out of her mouth and wraps it in a piece of 
piper Tlie tcaclicf finisties the lesson) 

Art 

[Art may be irritating to the teacher but if tins is a chronic form of 
behavior he is irritacing because he lias some difficulties or problems which 
have yet to be solved The challenge to the professional worker is to help 
Art come to some solution of his difficulties His function is remedial 
and educative rather than punitive This session again may be ol some 
mild benefit to the teacher but it is of no help to Art ] 

In a grade 9 general matheniatia dass the tcadier is at the blackboard 
explaining some new work The class seems quiet and attentive As the 
tcicher turns toward the daw a folded piece of paper flies directly in 
front of her The pupils see the incident and diere are a few amused 
titters around tlie room The offender is as usual a youngster who in 
spite of an angelic expression is imanably the one who causes every 
disturbance The teacher is irritated by having die chss disturbed and 
her tone reflects die anger she feels 

C \rt! Did you throw dial note? 

S Naw J didn t throw nothing 
C June did Art throw that note to yrou? 

S Yes he did Mrs Watkins 

C AH tight Art you heard what June said Aow did you or did you not 
tlirow the note? I think you had better tell the troth 
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[The teacher here u the prosecutor ] 

S It wasn t a note it t\as just a piece of paper 

C Art It unt what )OU were throwing fit lit 

that YOU were disturbing the class again This hind of thing ^ 
pening mudi too often The moment that 1 turn my back you are 
doing something that ^0“ shoutiln t be doing Why cm t you cv 
pay attention’ Do you think it is fair to the other hoys ^ids ‘ 
the class that 1 should base to take their time to discipline you? \Nnai 


iuve you to say for yourselD 

[This 15 an old story that will ha\e little or no effect on Art It is unlikely 
that Art has disturbed the class but he has disturbed the teacher!] 


S Oh (shrugs) nothin 

[Art has little choicel] 

C Evidently, Art, you are not interested in your math I dont think 
that you belong here You may pick up your books and lease the 
class Go down to Mr Matheson s ofhcc and tell him svhat happens, 
and 1 will see him later and explain that you do not belong m this 
class 

S (serious) Can 1 have one more chance? I want to stay in the class 
1 11 behasc I only svanied June to ask a sesenth-grade girl something 
for me 

C Art, you base promised me repeatedly that you are going to be a 
good boy but your promises don t mean a thing This is posiU'ely 
your last chance to make good The next time you cause a disturbance 
in class you will have to be transferred Do you understand? 

S Yeh 


Harlan 

[This beginning teacher was well aware of the misukes that he was 
making He makes an interesting analysis of his comments ] 

S (raising hand to ask question) In our history what President has re- 
ceived the most electoral votes? 

C ^Vhat has that to do with what we are talking about? It seems 
Brown that every time the class is studying one thing you ask about 
another Lets concentrate on the subject at hand 
/ did not know ihe answer, and / am afraid that I used my position as 
teacher to cover up my ignorance Ue were studying the Executive, and 
although the (jueslion was irrelevant at that moment it did concern the 
unit we were working on In the second sentence I implied that he v>as 
bothering the class, whereas I dont think they were in the least upset hy 
his question I uas annoyed because / had been interrupted The whole 
situation was a blind to cover up my inabdify to answer the question / 
couldn t say, J don t know ' 

S Well what am I going to say if 1 m on a TV program and they ask 
me that quesuon? [The class laughs ) 

C Brown leave the room and come back when you have decided to act 
like a gentleman 
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My pnde M l, ml mi m, MlumI, clallmgtd ! mmidMcly ,„„i 
Up the fight The act like « gentleman u-oj moralizing I skoula have 
laugfied and carried on with the class 


S All I did uas asi a question 

C Brown that annver wai not namiry and I dont appreciate sour 
sense ot humor 


A continuation of my belligerent attitude and a defense of my imtwl 
flareup / had to follout through and have him leave the room or lose face 
fien so, / could faze passed the matter over at this point instead of 
using my position to discredit a remark that nvn / agree, privately uas 
humorous 


S Ah hmm (Brown mumbles something and leaves the room The 
class IS tense and quiet) 

[Tins young teacher ts gaining insight into hi$ own behasior and the 
reasons liehmd much at what he docs as a teacher He can accept his 
defensne acts and also be arceptant ot the insecurity that probably caused 
Uiese acts He is well on the way to becoming a good teacher svho Can 
understand himself and so come to undenund the children he » teaching J 


Peg 

[Here agnm is another picture ot a teacher svho is probably concerned 
with her own worries and frustrations The needs of die child are ignored 
while the teadier expresses her own feelings ) 

S Miss Jones may 1 fiase my study period wuh another teacher? 

C ^V])y do you want to do that? 

S Oh well r just can i stand her that s all 
C Wiy can t you? 

S Oh I don i know she just makes me sick that s all 

C Get back to your scat, and don t give roc any more of that cheap sort 
of talL 

Harry 

[This is another session in whidi the (eaclier gives an interEsling analysis 
of his comments] 

Boring a study period immediately following luncli I was in charge of 
a mixed group of about 30 students According to school regulations the 
students were allowed to read only school textbooks or magauncs Con 
nected witJi their school work Half way through the period Harry pro- 
duced a pocket edition entitled Six Gun Smoke and began to read 
C What are you reading Harry? 

The teacher can see the title of the book Tf e question ts quite un 
necessary and puts Harry an the defensne immediately 

S fust a book . . 

C Let me have it (glances through the book) I suppose this is 
for English is it? 
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The teacher ,s -c ,n the role of the prorecultoe attorney taho tt cross 
examining the client so Oat he uill convict himself 

C \\ouM you ItU to lia\e me let the English teacher 3ppro\e it 

for you’ 

S 1 m afrud she wouldn t like it 

Doth teacher and Harry know that she uouldn t like it, but the teac le 
purpose IS served Harry is convicted 

C Well I will keep it for a while and you can pick it up m my room 
after school if you still want it 

Making him return after school to pick up the book w quite unneces 
sary and serves no useful purpose 

Carl 

[The teacher uses sarcasm to omirol a child whose behavior is irritating 
This may get results in the form of repression of the overt behavior but 
It IS a questionable form of control The more basic questions should con 
cern die underlying factors that may explain the behavior rather than the 
immediate control of the behavior If the behavior is such that it must be 
prevented immediate action is preferable to a moralistic sermon which 
will neither help the student nor change the behavior In the long run 
therapeutic procedures are the ones that are most likely to aid the indi 
vidual to move on his own in the direction of a cliangc of behavior ] 

Carl during a homeroom period sits with his feet on the seat of another 
desk 

C (vvalking over to Carls desk) Carl your feet belong on the floor 
S Oh heck nobody s sitting here (he slowly removes his feet but 
a few minutes later puts them back again) 

C Carl a gentleman keeps his feet on the floor and not on a chair where 
someone expects to sit 

[Most adolescent boys react very negatively to the a gentleman doesn i 
do that sort of thing approach since most of them would rather be shot 
than described as gentlemcnl] 

S (grinning) I m no gentleman ind I like to su this way 

[Carl IS being insolent Why is he being insolent? Wliat makes him react 

this vsay to a reasonable request from the teacher?] 

C It may be possible Carl that you arc not to blame for what you do 
not know 

Carls face turned very red and he sat up and was no furO er trouble 
1 t/iinA he realized that he deserved what he got and that he felt no 
resentment 

[This may be so but u is a questionable assumption Is there an imphca 
lion here that Carl and his parents are not of the right kind?] 
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Dick 

Dick BRC SIX as a mult of unsportsmanlike behasior diinne a teadicr 
directed game was insitcd by ihc teacher to talk, over the incident 
C I V. 1 S dfsappointctl in you toihy when you booed the winning team 
[This 1 $ profj ihly not the best way to establish rapport with Dick ] 

5 I don t hkc not to win I tiU to svni all the time 
C Well wc all like to win Iwt $< cnctimcs tve must lose Now that you 
Insc started school you will lie jihying ind working with many boys 
and girls and you will base m Icini tliat Mnnttimes your side will win 
but sometimes your side will lose 

S Bui wouldnt you be mad If there svas $100 and you chdn t sim it? 
C Well I would be happy i( I won but d 1 <lidn 1 1 would ha\e to realite 
lint someone else wns luckier than 1 was 
[But the teacher would still likely feel badly even if she didn t get mad 
because she didn t win the $10013 

S 1 always win at h<me with my mother but my father is so mean that 
he neier Jets me win IVho would you rather haie put you to bed 
your failier or your mother? 

C Wei) sometimes us nice to have our fathers put us to bed and then 
sometimes us nice to have our mothen put us to bed 
[The teacher might have followed up the childs expressed feeling about 
hij father rather dian answering the question ] 

S Hike my mother to put me to bod She sneaks me an apple My father 
IS so inenn that he wliacks me and I on never win with him 
C Oh 

S Ihc other night my sutcr and I were jumping off the dirati having 
fun My mother let us but all of a sudden my father came home 
Bang bang he h« us We never can win with him My mother 
made him put us to bed He was mad 
C Oh 

S He jsn t home much anyway so t cm win with my mother He is busy 
in his two ofRces He helps people He could help you too 
[Father would seem to be doing a better job helping people than he 
docs helping his soni] 

C All the boys and girls m your class want to be your friends D ck 
Don £ you feel that the next ume we play games you could clap for 
the other side if your side docsit t win? You know that they will clap 
for your side when it wins 

fThe tcaclier might have helped Dick to continue to express his feelings 
about Ins father rather than brmging the subject back ro the original 
topic.] 

S Well okay but I like to win all the tune 

[Did! cluppiii. for die odier ode W.Il probably be some«l«t uneiitliu 
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siastic Tiiere may be some question as 
duld to gue some o\ert indication ot a 


to the sMsdom of trying to get a 
feeling that he does not possess ] 


Clara 

Hello Clara do you want to see me? 

Well Mr Mudge my Latin teacher sent me dosvn to see you 
Mr Mudge sent you down to see me , c . 

Yes he doesn t want me in his class I failed Latin in the J 
and he seems to think that 1 m going to fail it for the year so he ss 
me to drop it now 

Do you like Laun? , 

Yes I like Latin but I hasen i done too well m my tests and anys y 
I don i like Mr Mudge 

Uhmm you don t like him very well ? 

Noldont (pause) 

■Why do you dislike Mr Mudge? 

[This question almost invites an I don t know Many children actually 
don t know while others will feel much the same as Clara A better 
response might keep along the same general feeling by saying something 

like You mean you ah you don t get along very well with mm 

] 


S 1 can t say 

C hat do you mean you can t say ? . 

S Well maybe I won t say because you 11 go up and tell Mr Mudge ana 
1 don t want that to happen 

C ^Vliat makes you think that I m going to tell Mr Mudge hosv you fed 
about him’ 

S Last year I told my guidance teacher about a teacher and she went 
up and told this teacher what I said and as a result she got mad at me 
right in front of the class 1 felt badly 
[Tins IS a good reason for counselors to consider all information confi 
dential to be revealed to a teacher only if the student feels that this »s 
agreeable to him Even if a name is not revealed some teachers will feel 
that It IS up to them to catch the culprit and the whole class may suffer ] 
C Clara I want you to know that whatever is said in this office is strictly 
confidential and you can trust in me completely Does that make you 
feel any better? 

S Well yes 

C Now will you tell me about Mr Mudge? 

[Tins 1 $ pushing Clara too mudi She may not yet feel safe and thu 
comment will put her in a diRicult position Better to make some non 
coraitul comment and let Clara take her own lime about deciding wheher 
or not slic vmU talk ilxiut Mr Mudge ] 

S Uh bu (pause) since Uic beginning of the term Mr Mudge 
has l>ecn making some remarks that 1 don i like (pause) 
see I have a tv.m s stcr here at school who is smarter than I am She 
gets all \$ and Bs on her report card and everyone thinks that she 
IS wonderful 
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[It 1 $ Lad enough to ha\e a very smart brother or sjster but it is even 
worse to hase a scry smart tvrinl] 


C 

s 

c 

s 

c 

s 


Eserjone thinks that she « real good, 

^cs leaders my motlicr oiyrclames and everybody In their 

eyes she can t do anything wrong and Im just the opposite 
You mean )oii re just the opposite lo your sister 
Y« my mother thinks that she is a doll and trusts her no matter 
what she does 

You mean that she doesnt trust you? 

Well no matter what I do or want to do slie always tells me to watch 
out and wants to know where I go who 1 go with what time I m 
going tn get back and tilings like that She doesn t trust me She 
neser asks my sister these questions and wheneser I bring my report 
card home or do something wrong just little things i always 
licar Why can t you be like your sister? 


[A statement that all parents and teachen should cross from their vocahu 
laryl Better no motivation at all than this sort of negative pressure ] 

C You feel that this is unfair 

5 Yes That s why f don t like 'fr Afudge He keeps telling me that 
1 should be more like my sister someiimes before the whole class, 
and I just dont like u This has happened before too 


[Some would say that teachers surely never really do a thing like this It 
IS unfortunate however that Mr Mudge has many colleagues who have 
certain practices even more questionable than this] 


C You ve had trouble with teachers before 

S Yes Ai a matter of fact when they compare me with my sister 1 
become enraged 1 have a bad temper \ou know I was expelled from 
school twice because I answered teachers back who said this 1 just 
don t care what happens I II 6c sixteen yean old next month and 
Jm p>ing to quit school and Im going to leave home too 
1 don I care what happens to me I just can t stand Uus any more 
C Uh hu you feel like leaving school because of this ? 

S Well I d hkc to finish high school As a matter of fact if there was 

another high sdiool here Id get a uansfer but there isnt so there 
doesn t seem to be anything else iliat I can do 

C You mean dieres no otlier choice for you ? 

S Well no because I don t dunk that my teachen will change and 
neither w 11 my mother 
C You don t think that they can change 

[The teacher tends to repeat the words instead of reflecting the feeling ] 
S No my mother won t change and I m just sick and tired of living 
under the same roof with her We argue all the time (begins 
coughing badly) 

C Don t you feel well Clara? 

[The teadier should continue to refer to Qara s feelings about her mother 
rather ihari asking this question ] 
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S Oh this » nothing I had a bad asthma atncV last night ind I guess 
that us not oscr ^ct 
C How long do your attacks last' 

[Another extraneous comment ] 

S Weil sometimes they re scry sliori but someumes they continue for 
days Its always been that way 
C Always been that bad? 

S Yes 1 sc had asthma as long as 1 can remember 

C kou say that you argue sviili your mother all the time 

[Now the teacher has to direct the conscrsation back to the topic lliat he 

Ignored earlier] 

S Yes As a matter ot fact esen last night. She didn t want me to go out 
with a boy because he wasn t the right type for me —so she said Then 
my attack came on 

C You were scry tense during your attack? 

S Yes I was I told you I had a sery bad temper and when I get worked 
up I can t help myself Its always that way 
C What do you mean — always that way' 

S A\ell we argue all the time I wish my father would tell my mother 
to lease me alone 
C You like your father? 

S kes I do He doesn t compare me wuh my sister but he neser sticks 
up for me when my mother argues with me 
C He neser sticks up for you 

S No Once in a while he (elb my mother to leave me alone but he 
loses too The only one that wins wuh my motlier is my sister 
C How do you feel about your sister winning all the lime? 

[Again the counselor takes a directing role } 

S AVell I like my sister We hang around together and I don i think 
Us her fault that they think tliat shes wonderful 
C Do you think she s wonderful? 

S Yes although I must say that sometimes I don l think so 
C What do you mean — sometimes you don t think so' 

S Its when she s getting all the praise I don t like iL Maybe I m even 
a little jealous of her 
C You re a little jealous of her 

S 1 guess so but only when they compare us I don t think u s faU 
C Its not fair? 

S No because shes smarter than I am and I don t think they should 
compare us 

C AVell Clara I have a class and we must terminate this session A\ould 
you hke to come in and see me next week at the same time and we U 
go on talking 

S Okay — I II see you next week then 
C Okay Clara — goodbye for now 

[It would seem that the teacher has a counseling case with Clara He 
appears to have established a good relationship with her despite his 
tendency to repeat intellectual comments and to ask quesuons rather than 
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slrns the kclcrffi thai arc l>cii.g esptoiol i,, a„, 

ably bemfii from coi.mtlinj alilmiigl, many „/ tnjubte iroaH apK,r 
10 sum r.rsi from l,cr parents and hlct horn some of her leachers who 
Show little m the way of scmliisitjr and undchunding] 


Don 

Don a third grader js always jn diffinillies wJien he walks to and from 
school His older brother who » married came to see me one day to ask 
my help in siraiglucning out the situation The mam cause of the trouble 
IS 1 next door neighbor Donm who is tn grade six at school After the 
brothers call I asked Don lo come lo the oflicc so tliat ue could talk 
ihiiigs over 

C How arc you Don? 

S Okay 

C Item arc things working out with Donna? 

S She didn i bother me today but she sometimes calls me names on die 
way to sdiool I don i pay any attention to her 
C So you don t pay any attention 

S No names don c hurt me so I leav^e her alone I just walk down 
to the school and I pay no attention to her 
C And so she had bothered you 
S Well she just called me names 
C IWiat mmes^ 

S Hatty stupid macaroni 
C \ou feel (hi( she shouldn t call you these? 

S Yea Miss Ohtsen 
[Not an unmuinf reefingfj 

Tlie bell ring it this point md the session was terminated Several days 
Jaicr jnmhcr session was held 

C Is tins iJic lint lime Donni has bothered you since our last talk? 

S Yes 

C \ou feel that tilings are better? 

S kes 
C Why? 

S I go to my brothers house every day after school 
[The tcadicr dominates and direcu these sessions Don has little oppor 
tunny to express his feeling? and the teacher may thus Jose the chance 
to understand what some of Jus real problems may be] 

C kou feel going to your brothers helps? 

S Yes 

C \Vhat do you do on Saturdays? 

S 1 go on bike ndes with my /nemb 
C Tilings are better that way? 

S Yes i[ she leaves me alone 

C You say this is the first time she has bothered you in a Jong time? 

S No she walked across my lawn 

C What do you do if your brother cant come for you after school? 

S I stay m after hours 
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C You stay in alone? 

S No my grandfather js there 

C You feel that the only way to a\oid trouble u to stay in the house/ 

S Well I pay no attention to Donna My sister Luqr got all scratched 
up one day — we were playing and Donna threw roeVs 
C She threw rocks at you? 

S Yeh we told her sister Elsie If it weren t for Donna lier lirothcrs 
would be good 

The talk stopped here The trouble still continues so we will base to 
continue with our talks 

[It would not appear that this comersatinn would be of too much help 
to Don who would seem to be doing the best tliai he can Donna is the 
one who is in need of counseling altliough « is not likely that this sort 
of session would help her sery much Could the school initiate some plan 
so that Donna could talk to a counselor about her actmiies her plans 
and her ideas’] 

Mary 

The scene is the guidance office of a junior high school A school coun 
selor IS seated at his desk A young girl looks in at the open door She 
raps lightly at the door casing to get the attention of the counselor 
C Oh good morning ^fary 

S Good morning Miss Redmond May I talk to you for a few minutes’ 
C Yes of course come m and sit down 

S Miss Redmond I want to tell you how awfully unhappy I am just 
now (She begins to cry) 

C 1 am sorry that you are unhappy Mary 

[Sympathy is nice but the counselor must be careful that he does not 
overdo it Understanding is therapeutically belter and professionally 
safer than sympathy ] 

S You know that 1 m doing pretty well m school this year don t you ? 

I did all right last year too but 1 ni doing better this year I had all 
B s and C s on my last report 
C That IS better 

S Well thats why I don i want to leave 
C Leave? 

S Yes 1 11 be sixteen next week and my parents tell me that I U have 
to leave school But I don i want to I want to make something of 
myself 1 know that 1 m a little old for the ninth grade but I \e missed 
out by moving a lot (dying) 

C Perhaps we can reason with your parents Maybe they will at least 
let you finish the ninth grade 

[This may just be a false reassurance Better to react to the feeling that she 
IS expressing ] 

S I tried to tell them that So did the minister Mr Blue But my parents 
are tembly old fashioned My lather says a girl just geu roamed. 
He says 1 11 get roamed before long and going to school will just be 
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a ysie My moiher tiunks that I should tvork and turn in some money 
before I get married ^ 

C That s how they feel about it eh ? 

S J tiouldn t care Afiss Redmond if my family was poor You said in 
group guidance that soraetjmes people had to Jeaie idiool for financial 
reasons but my father has a giwd job and my older brother js work 
ing Besides I promised that I d get an after scliool job to pay for my 
clothes and things 
C That nould help 

S Not with my parents Tliey said that if I finish die ninlh grade I J1 
hate the most scliooling in my family My brother quit at the end of 
grade 8 They think that a is silly for a girl to base more scliooling 
than a boy 

C Your brother wanted to lease as I remember 

S \es he hated sdiool Hes not working now He says its hard to 
find a job so he just liangs around 
C ^our parents dont object to that? 

S They don t seem to Afy fathergot him an old car and hespends a lot 
of time fixing it Ifes got a license now and my mother gives him 
money to buy gasoline 
C He s probably happy now out of sd oo! 

[The last few comments of the counselor Iiave been somewhat extraneous 
and do not help the client too much m the expression of her feelings ] 

S He can t see why I want to stay in school He rtocsn t want to be 
anything 1 svant to be a praciml nurse but ] have to finish the ninth 
grade anyway to do (hat And 1 d really like to go through the twelfth 
but I guess thats out 

C We can help you with information about night school if your parents 
tiill Will not relent Alio 111 gi»c you a placement referral Jf you 
think that a call from me to your parents would help 1 d be glad to 
make one 

S Thank you but nothing will help with them Ive tried and so hate 
some of die neiglibon but it doe«i t work My fadier talked to a friend 
of his and got a promise of a job for me m a jewelry factory starting in 
two weeks A jewelry fictoiy 1 don t want that (cries) 

C You still have a week Mary Perhaps something will turn up 
[Again almost certainly false reassurance As is so often the case with 
duldrcn die solution of Marys problem depends on factors oier whicJi 
she has little or no conirol — in this case Marys parents This would 
appear to be another one of those cases where the school cannot sit idly 
by If It has any real interest in the future welfare of the child The school 
qu tc frequently is the child s last hope and the classroom teacher can do 
mudi to improve the Jot of the child who gets little or nothing from the 
parents m die vray of a positive preparation for life ) 

Susan 

S Mr Moore may I speak with you for a minute? 

C Why ceruinly Susan come right in 
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s Id like to take Italian 

S °want to drop math I hate it but I lilc foreign languagci They tell 
me Italian is lite Spanish I got an A with you last year in Spanisn 
C Yes Ikno^^ Susan You ascrc a aery good student and I d like to n 
you m Italian But what do you expert to make your Iifcs wont/ 

S I want to be a setermarian 
C Don t you ha\e to go to college for that? 

S Yes you do and you need math to get into college. But I figure on 
taking math later on I don i like the tcadicr I have now 
C Oh , f ^ 

S Ive always had trouble with math and I\c had this teacher before 
and I always ha\e trouble with her She and I don t hit it off and 


she can t teach either 

C You think your trouble with math i$ her fault 
S Well partly at least I think that 1 d do much better with another 
teacher don t you? 

C Well are you able to change math teachers' 

S No they won t let me 
G Who won t let you? 

S The guidance people 

C Oh you mean you %e talked it o\cr with your counselor? 

S Yes but he was no help Hes a math teaclier too He just told xne 
to try harder and he said I couldn t drop math 
[These are somewhat unusual comments to come from a counsclorl ] 


C Oh do you intend taking Italian without dropping math? 

S No they won t let me do that either I guess 1 11 just have to keep 
on with math but I sure would have liked to take Italian 
so long Mr Moore 
C So long Susan 

[If the guidance people react generally as they have with Susan it would 
appear that they increase anxieties rather than reducing them In too 
many schools guidance is lied m with the academic and administrative 
and the counselor has little to qualify him for his position ] 


Henry 

The following is n innscriplion of an interview between a junior high 
school principal and an eighth-grade boy and it illustrates how a principal 
cannot be a counselor Tlic boy approached the principal to see wliat 
could be done about his situation Tlie boy has received a warning in 
both English and Social Studies He has both these subjects with a Mr 
Brown who is a beginning teacher 
C Well Henry what s your problem ? 

[This IS a bit abrupt for an mtroducuon Maybe Henry doesn t want to 
Ulk about his program even though he comes to see the counselor ] 

S I got er in English and Social Studies I got warnings and 
those were tlie only two subjects I got a warning in and those are 
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the ones J hate Mr Broun in So I uanted to 
different English and Soaa] Studies class and see 
in that 

C You got two warnings from Mr Brawn? 

S ^cs 

C In English and Social Studies ? 

S \es 

C And jxici want to get changed to another class ? 
h \e5 {long pause) 


get changed to a 
how I could do 


{It IS to be expected that the boy will be somewhat reticent with the 
principal The principal may be the best lelJow in the world but the fact 
that he IS a principal makes it difficult for him to function as a counselor ] 
C And why do you want to get changed to another class’ 

S I wanted to see how I could do in it I know tlut I can do the 
work but 1 just can c seem to understand him 
C ^ ou don t understand Mr Brown 7 
S les 


C What IS there about him that you don t understand? 

S Us ahh I don i understand the way he talks Hedoesnt 
talk clearly enough 

C How do you mean isn l his speech clear? 

S He doesn ( say his words m a sentence He splits them and then svails 
a (CSV minutes and then says the rest of the sentence He doesn t 
talk w^ll I mean he talks about two different things almost all 
the lime 

C Two different things at the same time? 

S Ves about hvo different people He goes to one person then he 
goes tuck (o the other one and tells you things to remember then 
when you remember them he tells you something else to remember 
He doesn t tell you what to do all at once He tells you at the begin 
ning o( the period something to do and at die end of the period 
something to do and er ah 

C Well he tells you what to do That s clear isntit? 


[Henry may feel that the principal is defending the teacher ] 

S Well er yes but he doesn t explain it right what to 
to do tints’ll 

C But IS it clear or isn t It clear what he wmu you to do ? 


[The principal is being too academic. It Henry is emotionally upset h 
rmy be incapable of intellectually explaining ftis difficulties J 
S He says it clear but he just doesn c express bimself clear He tells you 
er he just doesn t er tell you right 

C Mramm you mean the difficulty is in understanding what he wanu 


S er I just don t understand him the way he talks 

says three words and then he warn and says three more words 
C You don t understand the er wonis ? 

S I uiidmcand the words but I just dont undentand er 


He 

the 


svay he talks 
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C You don't understand -Vkhat he means’ 

S. Yes. 

C. You don’t get the meaning ot ihe sentences? 

S Yes . . . (sigh) ... but they ain’t sentences though . . . 

[One could not blame the pnnapal for a cerum amount of confusion at 
this pointl) 

C: You mean he speaks only pans ot the sentences’ 

S Er . . . yes . . . and then he says the rest. ... He says about tbrrt 
v.ords, and then he looks at you . . and then he ... he walks aroun , 
and then he says the other three uords He doesn't . . er . . • he ta s 
different from all the other teachers It's so different to . • • to • • • 
listen to him He doesn’t base you do reading svork or anything . • • 

C You don’t ha\e any reading to do’ 

S No . . . but I'm used to that . . 

C* You mean you are used to reading? 

S Yeah . . sse used to just read . . - the . ah read out loud, or 
sometimes sse’d read silently . . the whole chapter . . . the svhole 
book . . . and the . . . ah . . . she used to gi\e us a test on it and tell 
us to pick out the meaning of the whole chapter, and ue'd pick out the 
main things as sse read along She used to tell us to stop and to remeffl 
her that- Then ViC'd put a little check beside it in penal and later 
erase it, but mark them down on a paper and study them for a lest. 
And I used to get B or C . . 

C \ou're speaking about last year . . . 

S In . . ah . . yeah . . . 

C But you don't hase reading now . . . 

S No . . 

C Do you base assignments made in the text for homework’ 

S Yes . . . 

C Couldn't you do Uic work by studying the homework, then . . . and 
understand what Mr Brown wants you to do ? 

S I know . . 1 know how to do the work . , . but when he tells you the 
assignment ... he doesn't make it clear . . what he . . what he means 
for you to do He tells you to do one through ten, and he’d like you to 
put down the nouns — and then he'll diange it and say to put down 
Uie serbs, and then he'll say ... you get all confused, you know He 
keeps adding things 

C* Ell . . . be adds things . you mean that after you'se done one ihniS 
he adds something more’ 

S ^cah . . like he'll be talking about nouns and sentences and then 
he goes ONcr to a diflcrent kind of thine like adiectiscs . 

C Oh . . ^ 

S And then he comes back to nouns . . 1 mean . well, there s nothing 
wrong with dial, but I mean , . . m the sentence he goes to 

to too many things at one lime .. 

C Too many things at once? 

S Mmm . . , 

C \NcIl when a man is building a house he does one part then he add* 
more onto It lie continues to build Uic house Is that Mr Brown* 
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S Noitsthe er « s not lhai he <!ocjn t lno^^ wh3i hcs lalling 

ateut orhe cr downi know »hai he ufoin^ iltjmtlliat 

when he talks about vhat hci trying to »ay he juit tlocsn i express 
U right I just an t understand him 

r But you unilersiand how to do the work 

S I know how to do the work but when he gucs me an awignmeni 1 
don i iinclersiand him And then when he iclU you things tliat arc not 
m the book hell say tlirte word* and thtn hell ray three more 
words you just think of the three won!* and then when he sasi 
the rest of » you dont get the meaning of it He just says ah 
he goes you ah the time and the place cr of the 

thing ami you write that down cr about one person am! 
then hell imic about another penon ami hell ail you something 
about him And then hell start telling you sometliing else and then 
that s where he stops And when he tells you to remember it you an t 
understand what yourc supposed to rememher you. 

C Could you vnte It down when he tells you these things andwordu 
Could jou write them dottn and remember them in drat way f 

S When Its just eh yeah I an wnic the things down all 
right but when he s just telling you something like out of the book 
well he juif srja It he 

C Maybe it s'ould Iw easier to write the things down and rcmcmlicT them 
lint way Hate you tried that? 

S \cah ( write tliem down when he tells you to write them down 
but (hen >1 lies telling you something like not a sentence I ut 
something hkc about (he Esolution War or something ide that 
When he says it he siyr it sort of funny 


(Tlie sorely confused principal wiseljf Kframs from any quesuons about 
the Esolution W'ar !] 

C l/hmm 

S He talked didcrcni when you were in the room the other flay as if 
he was as if he knew something he lalleU down ifedoesni 
always talk like that 

C hfmra now you ha\e trouble both in Social Studies and Enghdi 
then koH nicntioneii cr somcthiKg about the parti of s/xerh 
and then you told me about these people that he d tell you about An«l 
then hed tell you nliout another one cr you wrtt thinking 
about Social Simhr* then? 

[Tlie principal »‘de of the so^lled counselor rnay hate licen coming In 
here He may hate felt ihit as a principal he sJiouM noi encourage the 
children to tall aJwut the Irarher whereas a counselor d ouhl do hii 
utmost to help the child to feel free to talk alxiui anything that is of 
importance to him ] 


S keah . . . ^ , 

C kmi got a warning in both English anti SotUl Simlies 

[Another change by the principal ] 

k es 1 dunk that well I got him hr Inih of tlirte lub^s. ami 
. > 1 .fy cpiod I know whit 


J ihiiik ihat that s the reason 1 didn t do * 
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1 ,i.ts thtm dov,-p . . bul then »hen I vnte •''™ son 

all mixeil up He gites 50U half the KntencK . o„*a,e test 

the uhole sentences, >ou Enou . But tshen hes p JJ , 
he gises 50U the ssholc sentence, jou see ... he giscs 50U na 
meaning 

C Are the tests . er . too hard- muld do Uiem 

S No the tests aren't too hard . I could probablj . - . 

if I knew sshai he vas telling us to rcmeml>er . . ' 

C Tlie tests are mosti) questions about thin^ Uiat he « ^ 

class ... the answers to the qucsuons he asks )OU on the tests 
in the boot Is that right’ fh^'re in 

S Ko sometimes he takes a few out, bul most of the time e> 

the liook ... _r II 

C* \\’ell . - er . have \ou read the book carefullj’ 

S Yeah . - I read the book . but jou can’t find the places tha 

been telling ^ou about. You see something, and then ^-ou . • • • 

something about what he sa'js. but then he only gists >ou halt o 
it says in there. You know what I mean’ And in the ^ 

poeiT) he jmi . . he doesn't hase >ou read anything . 

out places and you just read it . . . just while you look ^ ^ 

doen t gisc you any chance to read it silently . . and then he tcu 5 
things about it, esen before you read it . . he tells you things an y 
don't e\en know what h ts abouu He just picks out things . just i 
that . Sometimes he - . er . . . lets you read a page or two » 

C kou mean iliat he tells you things to look for when you rea 

story . . ? j 

S No . . ah he tells you ... he just tells you things about it, 
when he telb you you can't understand him . . . the way he . • • ^ 
talks. His words are plain, but he just doesn’t say his sentences correct. 
C Uh . . hu. . . . g 

S Then sometimes he adds half of one ... to another I dunno * ' ' 
just does It funny He doesn't pm sentences . not what . . • 
all about the same subject, and they're about the same person . - • 
they re . . . different . . . about different things. ... 

C Uh hu . . . now, when Mr, Brown says to prepare for a test, do yo 
lake the book home and study that’ . 

S No . . . he's just . . he says we just base to be able to recall 


C kes . - . but if sou can't recall them, do you study them’ 

S kcah , . bul he doesn't tell you what he's going to gise you the tes 
on . . he doesn't let you read die book. . . 

C I>oc5n't he let you read it . ’ 

S No, he doesn't gne you any reading . . . 

C Bul you could read if you wanted 10 
S No He tells us to watch him while he's talking 

C k e$, but 1 mean after school is oscr, couldn i you take your book hofflC 
and read and study about those people ? 
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[This would appear to be wasted effort. Henry is hardly m a condition to 
benefit from intellectual suggestions] 

S Yeah I know 1 could take it home and read it but when he comes 
m he just talks and tails and then maybe he gnes a test, and 
I don t understand him the way he talks he talks funny 
C Uh hu the things you study never come up tn the test 
S No he changes them around 

C So that you don t recognize them 
S Yes yes 

C And so sou don t give an answer? 

S No I gis e an answer but it will be wrong because of the way he s 
changed things around 
C Oh hu 

S And then he d mark it wrong 

S SrTedg.v=youwolh,rf.oI.hera«t or somc.hing l.U d.aL 

C Oh yoo HM" l-r dorrnt always ararl rh.ng, corrrtt or mcor 
rect ? 

C You mean he gives you a partial score? 

S Yeah 

C You think that is good ? 

' •lotll rang a. .h„ po,n. and d.0 reminder ot die romersalion could 
not be distinguished on the upc i difn 

^m^al7«n.u;,.n n under 
jtanLble and die conllict oi rolei ii quite evidenu] 

one’ 'mmins m die Innchioom S.ella rame up and spohe .0 .he 

teacher . , _ 

S Gee this school has sure gone to •{>« 

? §Ssh y„r»nTd“o‘rn,^h^„ran.n:dhele,n,„o. Tl.eie. lo dain 
many rules II s jus‘ 

? liVeUie. we on. esen go across d.c sdccc lo ihc 

store . \vh-it makes ^ou say that? 

c Oh I Ihmt mayhe joo ,,y , 

[The icacher liai gone ^ng di ,„iellcctual aPP“* 

oounselor but she now , The d.scusnon li pleasant but Slclla 

and she start, lo reason ^ die P 

„ no longtt tspttssing l.tt tel. pj „„ 

S Those old noon passes yieontg-uP 

the street. It makes me s ck anywhere Jiui we hate to ha\c 

C Oh I don t know ^ yoHon ! ukc adh^nuge of the pm 

rules that fit the group Some ol you 
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lege but there are many vilio would and ha\e Don t you remember 
the boys spending the noon hour in the field smoking? 

S Yeah but I never did anything . 

C 1 know dear but can t you sec that wc need to make rules 


majority 

C You^know Stella that i£ you have a note from yfjur mother 7°“ ^ 
be allowed to go to the store once a day Don t you llunk tlial 
enough^ 


S 1 guess so 

C Its not really as bad around here as you think is it? 

S I don t mind it sometimes but I hate to be treated like a baby 
[Stella maintains her original feelings without achieving any greater 
understanding of why she feels as she docs] 


Peler 

Everyone at the John Brown school knows that he has to bring an 
excuse signed by his parent after being absent Peter sauntering into t^ 
room five minutes late floundered around for a couple of minutes bangefl 
his desk cover sharpened his pencil knocked two coats on the flooi" 
finally landed in someone ehes seat 
C May 1 have your excuse Peter? 

S Ain t got none 

C Well 1 11 have to see you after school Wc can t talk now 

[The teacher wisely refrains from pressing tlie issue m front of the whole 

dass ] 

Later on 

C Now Peter I asked you to stay because I heard you were absent with 
out an excuse yesterday too 
S Naw 1 wasn t neither I missed the bus 

C Oh was that it? Wliy did you stay out all day then? You could have 
come along and come m late better late than absent you know 
[If Peter is lying he is being pushed into a corner ] 

S My father pays taxes I got a right to ride and I am t walking for 
nobody 

[Peter shows the chip on his shoulder Do we accept his hostility react 
m a hosule manner to him or try to reason with him? Only the first could 
be considered to be an aspect of counsehng but many teachers like this 
one try the reasoning approach ] 

C How far is it? 

[The reaction might have been to the feeling Uh hu people don t 
make you do things you don t want to do ] 

S Over a mile I am t walking no miles for no bus driver 
C Well Peier I see how you feel about u However I m wondering if 
you are not punishing yourself You ve missed the whole day The 
work has to be made up You got the wrong kind of attention m the 
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o/Ticc and j«ii Iia»e to w^it tor the iatc bus now when you could lia\e 
been home \nd you sull must bnng the excuse tomorrow 
S It am t my fault. The bus was two minutes early 
[At this time it is likely that I^tcr will find some reason for anything he 
may hate done] ° 

S IlcJJ watches tary you know \aa might hate been a little slow 
two minutes isn t scry much 

S My father says he pays taxes the bus is supposed to be on time 
C Do you always get tliere at exactly the same time yourself Peter? 

S Naw I ha\e things to do moininp lies supposed to be there 
though 

C I wonder if the bus driver has things to do mornings too Do you sup 
pose he presses a button and that bus with children m it just pops 
right on the corner or does he have lots o£ tralfic and other things that 
might interfere and make it bard to get there at the exact minute 
that he IS supposed to ? 

[The readier eonhnuef ro be patient but the approach it at the intellectual 
rather than the feeling level Peter may be wrong on all counts but it is 
unlikely that this approach will have the slghtest e/fect on him] 

S Oh I guess It $ hard He has to wait [or kids sometimes if they get 
stuck aaoss the street 

Peter talked for a while about bus drivers The teacher felt better about 
the whole incident then 

C Well Peter 1 II expect the excuse tomorrow After this you II try to 
find some way to get here even if you miu the bus 
S Me? I amt coming no other way My father pays taxes I got a right 
to ride on that bus 


John 


John a junior in high school hns been playmg varsity hockey He has 
missed two practices and one game without leiung the coach know about 
It The following conversation took place one mornmg just before seboo} 


C Hi John come on in 

S Hi here u ray equipment Im quitting hockey 



S 

C 

s 

c 

s 


1 m not getting anywhere playing second string 
John when we began the season you were my 
Remember? 

Yes 

^Vhat happened? 

I don t know 


number-one substitute 
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nolm IS non rcsponiling to tlit ilircctiom of the cmcll nlio (,ucs John no 
chance to talt about nliat may bo im|>orliiit to llim He thus loses the 
opportunity to get at sshat may be the real reason ssh) John ssants to quit 
hockey — if this is reallj what he wants to tio] 

C Do )ou remember at one of our first practices I told )ou fellows to 
come and see me if anything s%as iKiihcring 
S Yes 

C \\ hy didn t you come in and nlk it user 
S I don t know 

[People do not come in to talk things oscr simpl) because ihcj fiasc 
been insited They must fttl tint they will be understood and they will 
be accepted and there must be enough in the way of pressure to make 
them feel that they want to talk with such a penon ] 

C John you know that Ise told you liefore that your two biggest weak 
nesses are that your arc slow and you re not aggressisc enough And 
this past couple of weeks you \c seemed lo ha\c lost all your zip 
[The coadi stays on the mechanics of hockey John is almost certainly jiwt 
as aware of his sscakncsscs as the coacli He needs someone who ea*’ 
understand and listen to his \crsion of his dilTiculiics J 
S Ive had a cold 
[John has to say somcihinglj 
C Why didn t you say something about it? 

S 1 don t know 

C You must reahte that the competition is tougher this year and you 
can t expect to play full time 

S Yes but 1 m a junior and I don t like being second string 
C Don t you think you re giving up too soon? 

S I don t think so weve been practicing since November 
C 1 know tliat but we haven t even suned our league games yet "Wliy 
don t you give it another try? 

S No I dont think so Anyway may family » moving to Florida next 
month 

C Are you going to live there permanendv? 

S Yes 

C Do you still like hockey? 

S Yes 

C I suppose there won i be much hockey there ? 

S 1 dunno 

C Well why don l you suy with the team at least until your family 
mov cs y ou ll be helping us and you 11 be getting more experience 
S 1 m not getung much experience silting on the bench 
C I realize that but remember you were number-one substitute when 
we started the season If you came back and showed some hustle and 
fight you might get the job back again How about u? 

S No I guess I m just not good enough 

C Gosh John I think you te making the same mistake that Joe Rmg did 
quitting before giving younelf a real chance 
S I don t think so 
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C Do )oii think that )OU ha\e had a fair chance to show \shat )ou can do? 
S Yes I guess I m just not good enough 

C Well okay John 1 m sorry to see you quit I think you re making a 
mistake Leave your equipment over there, hercs a late slip to get 
into your home room 
S Thanks 

[There is i good chance tliat both John ant! Joe did not really want lo 
quit hockey If they had had i chance to talk mer some of Iheir feelings 
they might have decided that they would like to keep on playing and thus 
help botli themselves and the coach John was given little assistance m 
this session to say what he may have needed to say ] 


GROUP 3 


Fred 

The respondent in this interview was known to the "“"If';’; 
the interview which was the inmil contact m a counseling situation He is 
a"mde 9 boy He approvched the counselor in the mon’''>S «>’"5 
he^uld like to have a chance to talk with die counselor 

C Hi Fred 
S Hi Mr Dod 

C Have a seat won I you? 

anymore but we re doing okay 

c Th’, “r wet S -o 

® foLot’tnim.coupkotd,,. 

I don t know 

C At least there is some hope Iimmmm 

S yehlg»».0 Shoda..,ecounrf^^ 

[The 3 ,lmi force Ihe tluilenl "ho hi> 

mu him out in a l’''f „muhii c eke lhal imnl l» iK.ihciins 
inmalccl the cmincl In ' , Ij „„ ici" In ihn care Ihe 
I T1,.» rlicntccnicrci counselor woum wy 

s ?ea“ I rigii-cd .hr. Wn arc m, guidance eonnrrlnr m ,™ .1, ...I i he 
’’ able lo help me h,.„ 

C Uh hmra )OU n'"" „„„«lor .loe. no. make .he mneke »< 

[This 11 a good ^,„r,hingr lhal he anno, do] 

being loo profoie and p “ , „„ i r.giire oui rrlul lo do 

S kcah '''''""■''‘"“;"„bled,™forai.h.le l.mmmm 

C Its something that nas ixu ; 
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^^ell ,es but ntorc .1... ,cnr titan bctorc It S™ 


nceTlor SlS;; AU tb. Ltd, nho Bsurc tltc, 8'”"S ‘I “‘',7; 
arc m all mi clatMS I man 1 m „ lan do 

And I tooE all these courses as elecmes but I don < 
them all nght but I don t hie that sort of stud „ 

I mean’ I can do the stuff and pass and get good marfcs ti I 

C \ou dort find n'difficult, but there is little satisfaction m it for pu- 

S Uh huh It doesnt do anjihing for me it leases me completely col 

1 sure Vtish 1 didn t hate to uke It. i rate it. 

C kou feel you tsould be more content if you hadn t elcciea 

[This isn t quite vhat Fred implied as is indicated in the next comment-l 

S \eh if I hadn t chose lU (definite note of sarcasm) A lot 

about tu I can t see ray taking it but my folks say 1 got to i icy 
get nd of the idea that I m going to college 
C Urn hmramm (long pause) . 

S Maybe u s okay for them to tvant me to go to college but I snoum 
some say about it I say to em I don t feel like going to colle^ ^ 

climb all oter me and ask if 1 don i ts'ani to be something smd 
something of mj-scU and then escrybody geu mad and has a g 
fight. 

C Seems like kind of a touchy point around the house hmmm 

[The counselor is acceptant and makes no attempt to take the side of 

cither Fred or his parents ] 

S And howl (long pause) And I lake this stuff m school ®***^.*^^ 
say I got to and so I don t base to hear about going to college al 
time in big lectures I d rather take some other stuff and not have 
take this college stuff 1 dont want to get them all tiled up over m® 
all the time through "WTui do you figure 1 can do Mr Dod’ 

C \ou feel tliat you need someone elses opinion on it’ 

[The counselor reflects the feeling and docs not answer the question 3 
S keah I figured that you are my counselor so you could help me oul- 
Say was ilial the bell for F period’ 

[The counselor at this point may have felt that he was saved by the 
bell ] 


C kes I believe it was — do you have to go’ 

S keah I got Latin 

C You can stay if you like 1 11 let the office know you are here I m 
they will excuse you, 

S Ivo we got a test and she gets all shook up if anyone is out for a test. 

I better go and come back latex ,, 

C Okay Fred how about tomorrow morning during homeroom pcnoo- 
[Fred has already indicated that he wants to come back so the counselor 
mentions a speafic lime If Fred had not indicated his plan to return, tn 
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counselor should not ha\e pressed litm to return but rather lease the 
question up to him Saying Would you care to come in again Fred? 
would be IS far as he should go Some counselors tsould feel tint even 
this was being too directive) 


Joe 

Joe Dim is a senior in high school During the past three years Joe has 
been very acme m the schools exUacumcular activities and he is scry 
popular among the boys and girls of h» own class He works well for all 
his teachers and he Im neser been a bchasior problem During the first 
quarter of this term Joe made Honors camii^ a II aserage m all of his 
subjects He is an only child and it present is living with Ins mother 
Mr Dim died five years ago In the list iw« weeks Joe Ins been late for 
school three times This has never happened before According to our 
school policy his name will be rc/cired lo the oflice llie next time that 
he IS late for school Tlie other day the principal made it clear through 
his bulletin that students must adhere to the school rule on tardiness Joe 
seemed concerned oier this fact At 2 45 pm, after sclioo! Joe walked 
into my office and the following <on%eis3tion took place 
S Hi Mr Well, may I come tn? 

C Certainly come on in 1 II be here for a while yet 
S ^Ve^ till 
C Yes 

[This can be an understanding and wntm comment or it can be a sharp 
and questioning one ] 

S I came well uh to ulk to you about my being late for 
school 

C Uhhu I see that It IS worrying you 

S It sure IS ind before it happens again I want to do something about 

It 

C Something to prevent It Joe 

S Yes This IS unusual for roe In the past I sc been a good student and 
would like to continue if I can but 1 in 


C Uh hu 

S You see I just can i help it welt not exactly 

C Uh hu something is inaling you late 

S Well yes. Sometimes I just don i know what to do Its my 

mother Mr Mcll ^^y mother was always so particular alxiut scliMl 
sJ/nost oierambiiioits but now Im a senior 'fr Mell and I 
-would like to graduate (his ycir but I ha«c my doubts that I will do 
so if this trouble continues 


C £h trouble Joe ? , . , 

S It all surted out of a clear blue sky As I said before 
and 1 want to continue hut I just can t on going u 


I like kIiooI 
► school under 


these conditions „ » 

r ilt> hu vou mean these conditions diat you talk about Joe 

S Well well Its Mother ihes nagging all the time about 


school and about work. 


C School and work ? 
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S Yes That show the nagging sunecl Ma>be I shouldn t be talking 

this waj about my mother I 
s hL vouM ,ou feel? Mother ttanu nit to quit !*ool 

about to graduate It all started last September Mother talked 
a part time job then Now I work part time and she 
C You do Inse a part time job notv/ 

[It would probably hate been better at tins point to rellect his 
feelings about mother rather than referring to his job Joe might ^ P 
tins excuse to talk in the much safer area of the job situation rather i 
coniinumg with the possibly threalcning and guilt arousing talk about 
mother ] 

S Yes I do MTien 1 started working at the store I tliought that the 
nagging would stop but I found out differently 
C Yes ? 


[Tlie counselor should be careful tliat this is not interpreted by the client 
as being \es yes goon tell me more* ] 

S \ou see I thought that by getting a pan time job Motlier would be 
satisfied Dad left us comfortable and 1 always felt that I could 
more time to my sciiool work Dad had the same idea as I base abou 
school and as I said before until a short lime ago Mother did too 
Believe me I cant undersund the change in Mother 
C She has changed a lot ? 

S ‘Well I don t know She used to ulk about a part time job but now 
she insists that 1 quit school and get a full lime job She seems to have 
a different attitude toward me and toward school in general At times 
1 feel neglected 

C Thais one of the things that. 


[At this point a better comment might have been Uhmm you re just 
not getung the altcnnon that you feel that you need ] 

S It hurts Mr Mell it hurts I felt u coming slowly Mothers mtere^ 
are different now She doesn t seem to be the same mother lliat I used 
to have Last summer she oh maybe I shouldn i be talking this 
vay 


[It is unfortunate that so many children must grow up feeling that they 
shouldn t feel the way they feel Cudt is a dangerous weapon of reprO" 
sion ] 


C Uh hu 

S Mother met Mr Dom while we were on vacation last summer Maybe 
I should have noticed something then 
C Uh Im 

S Well uh she doesn t stay home very much these days She 
comes in at all hours of the night and when she is home we spend the 
lime arguing On many occasions she comes home just before I start 
out for school At times she ts in no condition to be left alone She 
often gets a little boisteroiu and rowdy 
C This is what causes you to be late ? 
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[This tciicls to Ignore his fethngs about bis motJier It might he better to 
reict to this tsiih a comment such as Uli hu j-ou mean that shes 
not real!) m control o[ herself ] 

S Uh hu I Vnow the neighbors they are talking about mother 
and Mr Dorn and nbout me too when she s m that condition 
she doesn i want me to le-ite for school calls me all sorts of names 
anti yells ti me m go to ti-ork instead of to school she isn t the way 
she used to he before she met Mr Dom I I jmt don t 
know wliat tu do about « 


At this point the boy was sisibly uncomfortable and embarrassed His 
face was red and he ssas becoming more hesitant in his conversauon Just 
as I was about to inject a terminal sutement he resumed 
[Tim would seem to be a poor time to injea a terminal statement unless 
of course the counselor had no choice brause of time or other commit 
ments Joe is row coming fortli with much feeling and ic is the function 
of the counselor to help Joe to experience this feeling in a positive and 
learning manner The counselor could show his understanding of Joes 
prcdiamcnt by his ficnt expression and he might make some comment 
such as Uh us 3 pretty diflicult thing 10 think about and to talk 
about Joe J 

S Why one of the neighbors asked me point blank the other day when 
mother ind Mr Doin were getting mimed and that 5 anotlier 
thing mother has mentioned seveni times that Mr Uoto will not 
marry her if he has to support me He wants to be sure that I have 
a joh and can support myself *• 

At this point the boy mentioned that he had to attend baseball practice 
I thought this would be a good time to terminate the interview The boy 
seemed somewhat relieved however and this waj the first of a senes of 
five jntcxvjcwj with him 

[If the counselor had iJic lime it might have been well to continue the 
counseling session u long as the boy did not indicate that he wished to 
terminate The fact that the boy did return for four more interviews 
however shows that the relationship that was established was a positive 
one Afistakcs m counseling procedure bovKter may mean that although 
the counseling contact coniiniies in a pleasant manner it is not as produc 
live as It might be J 


Line 

[This IS a second session between a counselor and a junior high school boy 
age H grade 8 j 

C You were speaking about going over to play football at Denison 

S Yeah iheyhaveall ihcsporisovcrthere 

C AVhat do you mean ? 

S Well you tmw to,M)l ta=l«b>ll ami .1 ol lho.c fi.™, 

1 m ml ml3 atom any of <Iiem la rather play volleyball or bad 
oiintoiv-rny ot those pities tvliere you pity by yoursell and yoove 
got to win 1 like those games 
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c You don t like to play any ot the oUicn? 

C You prefer games where ^ou phy by yourscU ,, » football 

s Yes 1 like to stand there and figure things out '“i basketball 

everybody is going alter one thing where as m ° , '„h 

you ve got to keep things moving to keep whatcier you re pi y B 

C Uh hu ^""eh you spoke about not minding playing lootball but 
you don t want to go to Denison 
S I don t like playing there cither I don t understand it and 

I am playing with are scry good Somebody hollers that you sc a 
to go and 1 don t understand what they mean I just stand tliCTC w 
dering what they arc talking about 1 have heard it over 

and then they play in the backyard or m a vacant lot It wouia 

me a couple of months or weeks and I would rcilly have to keep y 
mind on it to learn all the different parts of those games 

C And you re not particularly interested m learning 

S No I would rather phy volleyball or badminton or somctbing *' 
that j 

C Eh why is it that you are not as interested in it as the otliers 
S Ive seen some of the games over television and I have gone w ® 
couple of games over here where people have got hurt And then yo 
go home and your mother and fadicr start talking about tt 1 m n 
nuts about it 

C Uh hu diey ulk about it 

S Well they would like me to get into the games but my mother does 
not want me to get hurt and my grandfather doesn t like to see me 
playing those games anyway He would like to see me play tennis o 
some game like that where you are not likely to get hurt bkc in 
football 

C And they are concerned about your getting hurt ? 

S Well they don t want me to gel hurt and I think I will get hurt 
sometime like twisting an ankle or something like that Tliey dont 
want me to ever get into anything like that 
C I gather that you re saying that your folks and your grandfather 
protect you pretty much 

S Well I am let out on my own quite a bit but going to different 
places and then my grandfather was killed Anything like that now 
1 am scared of My mother and father tell me that nothing will happ^f* 
to me and that anyway I would get better but they were telling my 
grandfather that he would get better and he passed away And then 
It seemed that accidents would happen all the time right in front o 
our house and the more they would happen the more scared 1 g®* 
I began to play basketball and football and a couple of kids 
one kid broke his leg and I said No this is not for me So I 
if I have to but I still don t like it I ve seen kids get pushed and 
the cleats would hit them or they would get stepped on I am not nuts 
about that 

C Do you play in your own yard or with boys in the neighborhood? 
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[U miglu ha%e been better nt Urn point if the counselor had reflected the 
bo) s fears instead of asking the question ] 


S Oh yes the kids come oscr and il ue do not base anything else to do 
III the fall and winter we throw a football around we just kick it 
tround I don t esen know how to throw a football 
C You seem to fee] that jou don t know as much about playing football 
as some of the other boys 

S No I don t I don t even want to learn to play If someone told me 
I had to learn to play I would but I am not as nuts about learning to 
play football as r am about baseball Baseball I understand I mean n 
would take me alwut a couple of games to see what to do and what 
not to do Baseball I would rather play than football 
C Do you go to the baseball games? 


fAnotlier unnecessary question directing the boy away from what he con 
siders to be important ] 

S 1« and those games I te gone to I did play a couple of games 
oter here at Cottage Street and at Denison I tvroie up to New York 
to get tickets to one of the baseball games and they sent them to me 
\Vc were all ready to go avhen someone came down sick, but every 
body said it was just a cold and that «e should go to the game 
C Somebody in your fimily> 

S Yes but we said we d stay with them (o make sure tliey didn t get 
worse or anything So we went to their house and as it stands now 
I never have seen a big league game We were supposed to go again 
this year with Mr Taft but he left the school so we didn t go this year 
either 

C It seems as if you missed out on 

S Yeah oh 1 mean I could go but my mother and father are afraid 
to let me go by mfsell They won t let me take a bus it seems hke 
every time 1 want to go some place an accident happens They don i 
want me to get hurt 
C And how do you feel about a? 

[Again the counselor directs iJnc away from the discussion of his pareno 
fears ] 

S Oh I go along with them J mean because 1 have seen bus accidents 
Different things Going op to Connecticut once we had a bus in front 
of us and Jt »ens off the side of a cliff Thai got me quite nervous and 
1 don t like taking bus trips where you have to go long distances. In 
the school bus I feel a lot safer because there are a lot of other kids 
with me but going on a bus with a lot of adulu where I will be gone 
a long time 1 am not nuts about going Going down to New Haven 
and those places I would not be afraid of became I would be with a 
lot of people ^Vllh adults and changing buses and kids talking I sort 
of forget that I am on a bus I U go downtown and those places, but 
I would never take a bus to New ^ork or any place where you would 
be driving and tiding for any length of time 
C You prefer some other means of travel? 
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[Note atim liott tins misses the feelin(,s being tx|.tessed This is s l)pial 
intellectuil rcnction lo tlic content of tlie client s sntcmcni J 
S ^cs 1 <l rather go by car or inin but that s not too good 
C "iou mcniiontd ^^!lcn you v,ctc in the other <hy almtit phymg arouna 
at home and \\n\u you \scrc afnid tint you might break ilnnp m the 
house Do you feel tlic same uiy \shtii you ire at your neighbors or 
at school? 

[The counselor now begins to ask some directing questions and thus runs 
the risk of discnuig the Imy assay from something that he might ssish to 
talk about ] 

S At home I m plenty afraid ssiili otlier kids in the house because niolbcr 
has a lot of cliina and glass in the closet 1 bey are also going to get 
a ness T\' set We base a dog and sshen I play around m the liouw 
I svould like to tbross a ball but it bits things and scratches them ^ t 
a friend s house 1 m a lot more braser ilian in my ossn bouse d 1 n| 
playing m some place sshcre they don t base such expcnsisc stuff I* 
play But if sse play in a living room or some place like tliat where 
they have a mess of glass on a coffee talilc or something like that 
h Id rather sit dossn and not play 1 ssouldn i want to break anything 
and then get into trouble so Id rather play in a room where there i* 
not muds to break or if we do break somciliing it is not scry expensne 
and we could pay it back 

C So you are much more comfortable m a place like a playroom 
S Yes outside or in a playroom 1 m a lot braver than in the house 
where there is a lot of glass a picture window or something bke that. 
C ^Vhere there is a chance of something happening? 

S Something going out a svindow or somctlnng breaking something else 
C You mentioned what you could do about the gyan Just what » the 
setup? You mentioned going to Denison? ^\hal is the arrangement? 
Are all the teams going over, or 

[The counselor continues the questioning What is the purpose of tins’] 
S Tso they 11 pick up a team die champion team of Garneau and then 
they s\iil play the champion team of Denison and Alex Taylor and 
then that team will play some one else and they will keep going 
around But I m not nuts about it Id ratlier stay here at Gameau 
tlian go os er to Denison or Alex Taylor 
C You feel a little hesitant about competing with other schools walh 
other boys ? 

S Id rather play with other boys from other schools here at Gameau 
C Oh you mean if they came over here 

S Then I would but 1 m not nuts about playing over here either But 
here at Garneau it they told me I had to 1 d play along with them but 
Im not nuts about leasing school and going there to play or even 
going over after or before school I d rather stay around here at Gar 
neau and do something that I know I can do 
C Uh hu such as 

S Oh by helping another boy or girl when some teams won t go sMih u* 
I would rather stay here with those kids while the teams go over 
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C 5ou mean )oud go ma to one of che other schools and compete in 
anything otiicr thin football or basketball? 

S No t "Qutdn t ivam to go o\er hith football or basketball 

C IIow do you feel about playing; football oier here with the iids that 
you know? 


S OJ) J phy but I m not mils about tc f mean I simply base to play to 
pass gym so I play I mean if they told us we could do something else 
I tl be right there doing something else 

C Do you hase any idea what this something else might be? 

S No but anything else that wc could do except those two games 1 m 
not nuts about playing 

C You mean you don t enjoy those games where there is bodily contact 
where you re bumping into each other or something is that n^hi? 

S Yes 


C You hie games where you re more or less playing by yourself? 

S Yes so that you know if you re going sideways, you won t do some 
thing uTong or hit somebody and maybe hurt them 
C How about phying on a team Do you hate any feelings on that? 

S Playing with a team of four or five 1 IJ play beause I know that 1 
have a lot of room and won t hit anybody but i[ a team has eight or 
nine people you arc in quite a mess I m not too afraid of volleyball 
because you re of! by yourself trying to hit the ball to the other side 
soJm not atnui of tint Bui in football or in basketball when you ve 
got some of die other kids after you to take the ball away from you 
(laugh) when you see somebody coming after you you get scared 
1 d phy if I had to but 1 m not nuts about playing 
C Things seem to kind of sare you 

S Yeah I play but when you turn around and sec somebody coming 
after you and you want to mn faster but ihe faster you run the faster 
the otfier fellow seems to run 1 m not nuts about it Id rather play 
where you are on your own and playing with the ball and if it goes 
to somebody else you don t have to worry about it 
C Do you think of anything youd rather do than play games or do you 
enjoy playing games with oihcn? 


(Another diverting question J 


S I would rather work in sdiooJ Id rather take social studies or an 
other class like that mstcacl of gym 

C How about out of scltool? 5Vhit do you do with your time after school? 

S 5VeJ] in the morning 1 usually I have books with me My mother 
doesnl Id me turn on TV nnld all my wotl u Smshed I loot my 
science tool home las! nlghl lo study and 1 studied all ntglil and all 
morning Usually I hate a book with me so that 1 can work at it 

C You prefer to read or . , u , , 

S Yes I prefer to do work of some soil Utan 1 would play a game of 

C D^Vu cltum around w.th any oC Ute od.er children tn the tteighhor 
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kKis unless n .s somcllung I hasc to Imc other '‘■tly'hl' ™ 
there .s Don Summers ami Mary Simpson Site hid a Ictcr P 
ol winters ago ami I vns with her almost all '"y “ Henson 
cousin Joe anti Silly Ins girl IriemI mil usually 
Were usuilly tn},cihcr or one ot ihcm a over, and %vc ar V 

playing around at someUnng lint wc enjoy 
C \ou see quite a lot of Manln? 

S Not during the summer because she goes to her summer i 

S I was supposed to go down for a couple of weeVs but then with this 
chance of going to Florida and then her relatives came °° 

They wanted me to go down but I didn t but I sort of 
because I thought it was a cliance I might not have again Rut it 
getting loo close to school for roe to enjoy and really hke ooi g 
I said I d rather go by myself 
C Go? 

S I mean I d rather stay home o 

C 1 see ,g 

S So I didn t see mucli of Martha during the summer, but I saw q 
a bit of her when she got home I see her m sdiool and we 
a bit Nights after school 1 might talk to her on the phone and 
seen her a couple of Saturdays weve gone to the movies or do 

to the Canton shooting range weve gone down there and . 

around and come home We stay around with my mother most ot i 

day and wherever she goes we re right with her We are usually wi 
her most of the time 
C With your mother ? 

S Yes because my father works Sometimes we go over to see n 
Weve gone to the movies a couple of times 
C With your mother? ^ 

S No my mother doesn t like to go She says she can sleep as wel a 
home as in the movies 

C I see .. 

S But we get to the movies and we might have a fight which rea y 
doesn t mean anything She will sit on one side of the building a 
I will sit on the other Then we get lonely and start moving m to 
seat Then we get to the corridor and see each other and run like nc 
for the other side But after the movies we re back together 
because none of our fights have lasted Oh one of us may want to 
something that the other doesn t so she U do what she wants and 
do what I want and tn about two minutes we re both wanting to 
what the other one did 
C So usually you get along pretty well 

S Any fights we have pass over hke nothing I mean its like nothmo 
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that anybody should worry about but I guess tl s tune for me to go 
C t/h hu 

S WelJ so long nel) see you again 
C Yes Line come again goodbye 

Miss Del 


[This IS the last half of the seventh counseling session betiveen t counselor 
in a university counseling center and hu client. Miss Del Miss Del was a 
seriously disturbed young woman In this example CO refers to the coun 
selor and Cl refers to the client] 

Cl I thought of something the other day 
CO Uhmm ? 

Cl I don t know svheiher it $ would have anytlitng to do with it 
U mighi show how long that ah 1 had the feeling of ah 

I don t know that everything was too much that, ah it was 

right alter I got out ol high i^oo] I went to the beach At the time 
1 didn t even know what a nenoiu breakdown was or anything but 
I went to the beach with four girls I ihink it svas or no 
there must have been six girls 
CO Uhmni 

Cl And sve had only one room and naturally 1 ihink there were 
two beds and ah and you couldn t hardly get any sleep 
at all 

CO Three m a bed eli ? 

Cl Yeah (both smile) Yeah One of the girls I was sleeping wiih 

was sort of tight and she would hit you and she was breathin 
heavily and naturally 1 had very hide sleep that weekend and 

I didn c cat very well and I know that when 1 went home of 

course I didn t know what a nenous breakdown was but I felt 
so well I don t know u was the hist time I ever had the feci 
mg tliat I didn t know what was going on I remember saying to 
my girl friends that I don t know what a nervous breakdown is but 
f think I m going to liave one and ah 
CO Uh hmmm 

Cl And she huglied at me naturally that feel ng didn t last very 
long and 1 think at the time I ah f know I was tired 
xntv iWiW ffM’ Key .rnueb alff.n- 

CO UhTTim 

Cl Tliere was so much noise and all And my mother saw that 
1 was didn t feci so good but she felt (hat if you i -ere fed 
well that would help And it was shonly after that that I got the 
job that I have now But that was the first lime that I ever 
felt any reaction like that But of course it didn t keep me 

from going out for I didn t have the feci ng that people w-ere 
looking at me or that J felt differenUy It was just that ah 
(pause — 10 seconds) ... 

CO justths sort of momentary feebog that you ah diunthave 
control 
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Cl Yes Yeah 

CO That )OU v.eren t too sure of yourself 

Cl Ahhh no I wouldn t say that Ahh «cJl ji djdn l last 

1 long enough that time I s\asn t really too much imoUcd in it But 

I knew that like I said it was the first time that I d ever had dial 
feeling and that right up through high school I d ne\er felt 
iliat ^v'ay before And then ah tight after that I felt fine right 

until the time v,hcn I was out of work, the last time and then 

again until this time So that I could say that actually this time 
and the last time that I was out of s^ork and that time that 
short svhile that 1 felt as though (pause — 15 seconds) 

CO So those svcrc about the three tunes when you se had this feeling 
Cl Yes and ah as I svas going to say each time it was worse That time 
It wasn t too bad it all except the feeling that I didn t know what 


ssas going on 
CO Hummmra 

Cl And the last time it was bad and this time its worse 
real bad (pause — 24 seconds) 

CO There were three different experiences then each one was 
Cl Worse than the other one 
CO Uhmra 

Cl I don t know whether that would ha\e anything to do with this 
or be tied in at all Or ah 
CO Well ah (pause — 36 seconds) 

Cl Are you using this here for a purpose? (pointing to a board hold 
ing an ash tray) 


[The client may feel threatened She clianges the consersation to an im 
personal topic] 

CO Oh no Thais for you to use 
Cl Oh yeah I didn t notice that 

Tfiu uBi the first time (hat the client had taken a cigarette and ht d 
(pause — 10 seconds) 


And I \e always cither like last time when I ss'as out of work 
and this time I ve always had it s hard to put into words but 
1 \e had so many things in my mind that 1 wanted to well I ca" t 
exactly put It into words but ah (pause — 10 seconds) 

well like ah (pause— 10 seconds) well one of the things 

I attribute to the faa that 1 get like this is that ah (pause — 6 
seconds) well like before I leave for work in the morning 
I think well have I got my lunch^ Havel ah, done anything 
that I want to remember to bring to work I wonder well ah 
no IS there anything ah well j can t explain it but its 

this m other words my mmd is always sort of too much 
on u 


CO Uhmm 

Cl (smiles and laughs) It s ah 
CO Well ah you mean your 
lots of thin 


I can t explain it- 

mind would always have 


on u and sort of will I do this or will I do that 
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^ ^iJie other people get up m the morning and ah ^elf 
they 11 do Avhai they figure they have to do and then go off to 
%voTk. and forget about it But ah 1 11 try to remember before 
I leave the house if Ive done everything you know go over it 
in my mind Some people maybe do that but not to tJie extent that 
Ido Itisnithaiah >il>en I leave work it night that 1 think 
back about ih any work or anyilving that Well it 
just ahvays Jiave in my mind — 1 don t I don t try to have it 
on my mind but I have it on my mitid that there s so many that 
sometimes that 5 why I get tired Ah I see some of these 
people who just tike these things m their stride 
CO Uhram (pause — 10 seconds) And the very fact that you 

well not exactly take your work home with you but you 
would be thinking about things whereas the other people 

wouldn t be tliinking about anything in particular? 

Cl Uhmm 

CO And that very fact you think itself might be sort of wearing 
you out a bit 

Cl Yes (pause — 121 seconds) And, ah 1 suppose 1 oh 
sometimes as happy as the other penon but I m ah sort of 
a worrywart I suppose 
CO Not ah the most optimistic eh? 

Cl No uhm but not the most pessimistic eitlier Ah but ah oli 
sort of feeling ilut probably something wouldn t lum out right or 
work wouldn t be all right or 

CO Worrying you mean about little things that other people wouldn t 

Cr Veah That they wouldn t worry atiout (pause— 13 seconds) 
CO But you were a Jiiile bit concern^ that they might find out 
Cl Well yeah Little things like smoking for example My 

mother and father ah my fatlier cspeaally never approved of it 
and so 1 ob 1 d smoked for quite a while and I was 
always sort of well tJiey might find out Well tjvey did find out 
eventually but ^ause — 12 seconds) 

CO But you were a little bit concerned that they might find out 
Cl (pause— 10 seconds) Well I mean instead of like some 
body else would just go ahead and do it at home and figure I m 
old enough to smoke but i virouldii t because I well I 
knew It would bother ibem if they found out I was smoking 
CO You mean It Was something you wanted to do but ah die other 
person dicln t want to do it so whereas somebody else might hue 
gone ahead and done it you didn t do so 
Cl Yes 

CO Because It nughi have bothered them eh? 

Cl (softly) les , , . . j 

CO You mean you didn l do something like that although you wanted 
to do It because they didn t want you to do it 
Cl Yes And yet my mother didn t mind ah wJien she did iind 

CO You mean u wasn i any great shock when she did find ouL 
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Cl No (pause — 202 seconds) (smiles and laughs slightly) 

CO punting? (pause -164 seconds) I told my hrolhcr 

that I didn t think that going to another doctor tvould help i 
tell ^ou? Because ■>ou knew so much about me now that 
s-s starting oter again with another doctor wouldn t an 
[Again a break in the trend at thinking The client had 
about other doctors but felt that no one including the counselor 
help her ] 

CO Yeah , 

Cl (laughs) 1 d ]ust be repeating again what I >e said to >ou 

CO Uhm )eah He tncnlioned that to me (pause— 15a se } 
[Note the \ery long pauses] 

Cl (Smiles again sa)-s something inaudible) 

CO (smiles) Ah mind sort of a blank? 

Cl (smdmg) No No I v.as thinking ah that sometime " 

I mean 1 then ah late )OU know in the last ten years I ve 
more tired than the average person that people get men u 
ah I don t know m fact lately it seems as tliough 1 could ke p 
on going v.uh much less sleep than I hate when I te * 
nght (smiles) since 1 don t hat e t ery restful sleep 1 
I think 1 m atsake notv more than 1 am asleep 
CO You mean youte always needed a lot of rest 
Cl 1 te always needed a lot of rest 

CO And you mean that you feel that you need less now than before 
Cl kes 1 used to require a good nights sleep and if I didn t hate a 
good nights sleep Id be tired and 
CO Youd hate a generally tired feeling^ 

Cl Yeah Although when I used to take ah you know those drug* 
and different things like that to get oter the tired feeling 
but ah at my age and 1 don t dunk and for the little I did do 
I don t dunk 1 should hate been tired as I always was 
CO You mean you weren t particularly exerting yourself 
Cl Well 1 just a little but nothing to tire me the WTiy I did ge* 
tired And then it was probably always hke 1 said m 
mind and my mind was on the go a lot 
CO Yeah Maybe not so much the physical effort you mean as the 
Cl Mental 

CO As the mental dunking or worrying or wondering 
Cl \ts 

CO And that wore you out more than your physical effort. 

Cl Yeah Uh humm (pause — 31 seronds) 

CO And you mean you dont have as much of that feelmg now as 
you used to ha\e ah? 

Cl No Lately I hasen t had have had half as much sleep as I 
used to dunk that I required 
CO And you don t feel any worse 

Cl Oh I feci tired but not as tired well I suppose a differ 
cm tired feeling 


tired 


well I suppose a 
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CO A different sort of tiredness you mean? 

Cl \cs 1 mean if 1 tcit Ured before if I d go to bed I d probably 
have a sound sleep But I dont have really sound sleep any more 
I toss and luin (pause— 10 seconds) 

CO ^ou mean if you feel tired nowand you go to bed that well 
bed won t mate as much difference as « did before 
Cl No (pause — 18 seconds) 

CO (smiling) A lot of tossing turning kicking eli? 

Cl (smiling) Yes I can t really say that J eser woke up refreshed 
Since Ive felt like this Ive ton of feel that 1 11 wake up feeling 
that I ve slept a little but its not a refreshed fcehng you know 
as if I d had a real good nights sleep and ready to go 
CO Not ready to spring out of bed and start the day (smiling) 

Cl No No (pause — 16 seconds) 

CO (smiling) No running into a cold shower eh ? 

Cl Well I suppose Us a good way to wake up if you want to be 
wakened up 

CO (stnilcs) kes its a good way to wake up I suppose although it 
might itop jour heart from cirniJaung (Both laugh pause — 60 
seconds ) 

Cl Ah by all the noises out there it seems there s going to be a lot of 
people outside when l lease the office 
CO You mean that worries you a bit? 

Cl (laughing slightly) Well yeah I don t like the thought of 
going out walking through all those people 
CO You mean that you dont want them paying particular attention to 
you 

Cf No kVhen I walk in here there $ some people but tonight 

there warn t anybody and that was good but usually there are 
some people downstairs when I come m students and some 
others 
CO Yeah 

Cl Alihh I can 

CO Uhm It makes you feel a bit uneasy Ah you mean you 
feel uneasy right now? » 

Cl No I don f feel uneasy now because they re out there and 1 m in 
here But I would if I were out ihere 

CO Uhmrn 

Cl lYell I suppose us the time is up now isn t it? 

CO Yeah I guess the time is up Miss Del Well goodnight Miss 
Del 

Cr Goodnight Mr Pen 111 see you next week 
CO Okay goodbye now 



seven 

MEASUREMENT 
AND TESTING 


There may be some question about the use of tests m the counseling 
process but there is no question about the need for tests m the total 
personnel sersices program The teacher s\ho does not make some 
use of the %ast array of tests and imentones that are nou a\ailable is 
Ignoring the opportunity to ha\e a much better understanding of his 
children and their behaiior The personnel services director too, par 
ticularly m the average Amencan school, must make some use of these 
instruments if his program is to function elfean elj IE he is a full titne 
counselor, with no other responsibilities as far as the development of 
the personnel services program is concerned, he may not wish to make 
any use of testing instruments In the vast majority of cases, however, 
the counselor has other responsibilities in the total school program, and 
the use of tests is practically a necessit). 


SCHOOL RECORDS 

There are few schools m America today that do not have at least 
some records on the diildren in the classrooms, and there are man) 
that have voluminous records, in many different places about prac 
tically every phase of the child and his behavior Records are frequentl) 
found m the principal s vice principal s or headmaster s office the) 
may be found m the health office, and in the personnel services office if 
there is such a department The classroom teacher usuall) keeps his 
ovvTi s)stem of records, although these are often little more than a 
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recording of die academic achie\ement of the duld The teacher should 
Iiave more Uian dus in the nay of records and eien jf the school 
s)siem has a modem and up-to-date penonnel sen ices department the 
teacher still has certain minimum requiremenu in the way of records 
on each child Jf the school has no such department of course it is 
c\en more essentnl tint the teacher Inse his own system of records 
Tlie records that the teacher has should be the ones that will be used 
most frequently since die teacher is obviously the one who has con 
tmtial contact with c\ery child m hts classroom far more than anyone 
else Let us looh at wint would appear to be minimum requirements 
for die teacher m this matter of records For the moment, we will 
Ignore the standardized tests and imentones that will be described m 
detail later on in this cliapter What is listed belosv is a practical 
minimum for every classroom in the country 

1 A locked drawer m a desk or filing cabinet is a requirement This 
IS not quite as ludicrous as u may at first sight appear to be since the 
confidentiality of any records is of utmost importance Any mforma 
tion that (he teacher or counselor may gather on a duld should not be 
for public consumption and it should be kept under lock and key 
when It is not being used Too frequently a report from some teacher 
on a child is left lying on a desk, and numerous diildren as they come 
up to talk to the teacher, see the name of the ovvmer and gather various 
bits and pieces of information about him ft should be assumed that 
the records that the teadier keeps svill be confidential The children 
need not have this told to them in so many words but they vvill soon 
come to undentand that any information (Jiat the teadier has on them 
IS not something that can be sharevl with anyone Knowing this they 
will feel a good deal more secure if the time comes that they would 
like to talk to the teacher about some of their personal problems 

2 A second modest requirement is a foliler for each child This may 
be nothing more than a manila folder that can be purchased for a few 
cents or it may be the sort of cumulative recorti folder that can have 
much of the information written right on the folder itself Such folders 
may be piirdiasetl from a variety of sources and many schools of 
course make their own foldets* In any case the teadier must have 
some handy container for the various bus and pieces of information 
that he will be continually gathering on the children 

3 A personal data sheet that will give pertinent and up-to^laie 
information about the child is also necessary Each teacher should 
make one of these to suit his own pamailar purpose and most of 
the required information can be gathered early in the fall when the 

J Such folders are available from mimerous lesi publ vhing companies 
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Children fiM enter the school This inform d, on 

a The socio-economic status of the child and his fa y 
include such things as number ambages of brothers , 

nation of father and mother educational bacl-groiind of paren 
siblings religion any history of disorce death or separation n e 
family ethnic and racial bad-groimd type of divclling in « 
family lises and so on The bchasior of a child may be better apl 
ciated a*hen ne know that he is of a religious or racial minority m 
IS subject to persecution or ridicule or tint he is the oldest o 
children or that he is hung ssitll Ills disorced mother svho is trying 
desperately to maV.e ends meet or that Ins fuller is in iinemp 
drunkard Such informition may liclp ilie teacher to sec the c n j* 
irritated rather than irritating as unlnpp) rithcr thin loud and cru e 
as desperate for affection rather than sexinlly promiscuous 

b Most schools will have some form of health service from w 
the teacher may get the health history of the child and there ts iisua y 
some standard health form that will be filled out to indicate his hea 1 1 
history The teacher could easily have a copy of such a record nltache 
to the personal record form for each child so tliai he ma) know i ic 
background of each child s health and so that he may be kept up-toj 
date with the health of the duldren m his classroom Teadiers shou 
be aware of those children who have suffered from polio or rheumatic 
fever, even if they show no aftereffects Not all children who have 
poor eyesight wear glasses and many duldren who suffer from po®^ 
hearing use no hearing aids It is most unlikely that any classroom 
teacher will not have at least a few children who should be watcheu 
just a little more carefully and maybe given just a little more 
tion because the state of their health is not all that could be desire 
Needless to -say teachers should have some understanding of what 
they might do with regard to certain physical ailments The teacher 
for example should be aware of the child who suffers from epilcp^Y 
and he should know what to do if the child happens to have a seizure 
in the classroom 


c The history of what has happened to the child in his one ye^r 
or his 11 years of formal education is obviously an important part o 
the story of his life The repetition of a grade or even the repetition 
of a subject is becoming increasingly rare but the teacher should be 
able to tell from the school record the sort of progress the child has 
had through his school life Has it been diffiailt or has it been easy? 
Are there some particular areas of study where he seems to have much 
difficulty? Has he from the beginning had trouble with some of the 
basic skills such as reading writing and number work? At the begm 
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ning of the sdtool year the teacher should make a careful perusal of 
the scltool record of each of hts children It ,„11 g,ve him a greater 
understanding of each of them and it may warn him m adtance of 
some of the difficulties that may he ahead 

d E%en today there are still a few chiltiren who have to get up 
early m the morning and do the modem eijmsalent of the chores of 
yesterday The teacher should be atvare of the work activities of the 
cliildren since these are often related to their academic achievement in 
school ^Vfiat the child does or does not do m the way of work at or 
around home is often an indication of parental attitudes and the sort 
of home life that he leads There are some children who soon get the 

attitude that the only work one ever does is what one has to do at 

home m school or anjivhere else Part of the teacher s task may be to 
help some children understand that u is quite possible actually to enjoy 
the Tvork one is doing and that it is the responsibility of every child 
to share the work that must be done in the school the home and the 
community with no reward other than the satisfaction of knowing 
that one had a part m doing a good job The U hat s m it for me? 
attitude IS all too prevalent among some of todays youth Doing 
something about (his is of course (he task of the parent but it is also 
the task of the teacher particularly ivith those children uho are unfor 
tunate enough to have parents v%ho v\ill strengthen the mercenary 
altitude rather than do something positive to change it 
Information regarding the diilds participation in various school 
church and community activities is also part of the total picture that 
should be known to the teacher The fact (hat John Brown in grade 
10 is die president of the student counal is an active member of the 
camera club the histor) club and the drama club is the captain of 
the ski team and also pla>s hockey baseball and football is something 
that should be known v»hen comparing his scholastic record with that 
of Henry Denson who is also in grade 10 but \ ho seems to spend 
•til his time in the libnr) reading books on ancient history and par 
ticipates not at all in any sort of student aaiv ity The extent of parti 
cipation in various activities is often an important clue to better under 
standing of the child and his behavior 

e Not all Amenans travel as mudi as the travel magazines seem 
to imagine nor can the average American jog off for a day or so to 
Hong Kong or Trmidad any time the fancy strikes him It is true 
however that Amencans arc increasingly mobile if not migratory 
Even in New England it is revlwed ihat the Indians have been cleared 
west of the Hudson and even west of the hfisnssippi so that one can 
trav el with a modente degree of safeiyl Tcaclicrs can make use of Uic 
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irasels ot the.r children m thc.r cl-msroom norV., mcl ^ 

course, that the teacher hnot, just hot, man, places the ^ 

in, and how many schools he Ins attended Some of the dilTicuIti 

child may be understood tt the teacher hnows tint in his eight ,eani o 

Spooling the child has hsed m towns in 10 dilTerent state, and 

attended 12 different sdtools Such a siunlion is not infrequent ) 

case in those areas of the counir> sphere tliere arc migraton 

but the "nouveaux riclies, ’ increasing rapidlj m our opulent ai u . 

also create somesvhat of a problem 1 he author is acquainieU sm 

certain cit> in Connectinit that pa>s its teaclicrs enough to h\e on, a 
long as they hse simply, but in whicli most of the diihlren base monie 
parents who want to take them out of school quite frequent ) or 
week or so in Bermuda, for a few days in Florida, or for a wee -cni i 
England This is a somewhat novel problem in the American scene, 
so that not only should the cluUls travel history be known hut tie 
teacher should have some idea of the possible extent of the clu s 
travel m the school years that he ahead 
4 The folder should also contain a brief report from the paren 
on his son or daughter The parents might be asked to vsnte a c" 
words giving a little bit about their child s background, what they e® 
his problems in scliool might be, vvhai son of a fellow he is at home 
and any other information that might help the teacher to do a belter 
job with the child Such a report gives the teaclier a fairly good i ^ 
of the home environment of the child, and even if the reply of i 
parent is ‘I don i intend to write anything on my child ®rif 
don t see that this is any of your business, ’ this should also go m l 
folder as an interesting piece of evidence about the child s parents 
5 The child s concept of himself should also be available for t e 
teacher This may be in the form of the ansvsers to standardized tests 
such as those described later in this chapter, or it may be in the form 
of the answers to a brief questionnaire made up by the teacher The 
folder should also contain an autobiographical sketch vshicli usua y 
gives some indication of the child s concept of his self This can 
be considered as part of an English assignment and it may be m 
form of free writing or the teacher may indicate certain areas that the 
child should discuss He might, for example indicate that the cht 
should just write generally on some of his ideas about his life a* 
home, his life at school, his outside activities and any other things that 
are or have been of importance to him 

Other procedures that have already been described are having the 
child identify a picture that he thinks is most like him or having hu’^ 
name the character in a play who he thinks most resembles h‘*^ 
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The teidier then should utilue e\er> possible means to ha\e available 
some information that tvill gue a picture of the child s version of 
his self 

6 The record should a>n(ain a or ns cquitaicnf to 

show the degree of acceptance of the dtild by his fellows The teacher 
mi) find tint he does not have time to construct a coniphcaied picture 
but he should at least have some answer to the question of peer group 
acceptance or rejection Actually howreser a simple sociogram can be 
constructed with little diffiadty and it docs gi\e the teacher a better 
immediate jiicture of the children who are wanted important m the 
eyes of their fellows and those who are the isolates wanted practically 
not at all The teacher can ask simple questions such as With whom 
would you Icate your biJ-e if you had to go awaj for the week emP 
or Whom would you like to have as a work partner m scliool? or 
Whom would you most like to have as a guest at your house for the 
weekend? mdsoon It is always better to use positive questions and 
detect the isolates by their lick of dioices rather than use negative 
questions and detect the isolates by tlieir number of choices Thus u 
1$ belter to say Whom would you like to have is a gtiestr than Whom 
would you least like to have as a guest? The negative question is 
obviously a threitening one to those diildren who will not be chosen 
These diotces c^n then be put into picture torm The teadier could 
have a different sociogram for each item For example the question 
that refers to desne to hue a fellow as a guest might be considered to 
be a meisiirc of popularity (he question dealing with who is to keep 
a prized possession imght be a measure of tnistMorthmess and so on 
Usually one miy distinguish between the sexes by using something 
like 1 square to represent the boys and a cirde to represent die girls 
This sometimes points out quite slnrjdy the diildrcn who tend to 
clioose members of their own sex or members of the opposite sex A 
line with an irrow pointing one way usually indicates thvt it ''as a 
one way choice whereas a double arrow means the choice W’as roimial 
Thus the frst figure below means tint Joe diose Mary but Mary did 
not dioose Joe while the use of the double arrow m the second figure 
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means that Joe chose Marj, and Mary chose Joe A sociogram im 
mediately identifies the isolates as compired vith the children svho 
are ivanted and admired It may point out interesting sidelights sudi 
as ti\o isolates choosing each other, or the most ivantcd student for 
some reason choosing a child who oihcruisc would not be clioscn at 
all When the teacher finishes shudling aiound all tlie choices, he may 
end up with a picture sometluiig like tint on page 259 (an actual 
sociogram of one homeroom tcaclicr) 

In this situation the children indicated their rejections as well as 
their choices They could name as man) choices or rejections as thej 
wished While the naming of rejections giscs the teaclicr \aluable 
information, it is a questionable practice 
It may be noted that girls J5, 10, and 17 were the favorites among 
the girls with bo)s 21 and 28 the favorites among the bo)s Girls 
12 and 13 were definitely rejectetl, with boj 2G receiving the largest 
number of rejections Girl 9 was ignored Girl 13 was rejected by 
five children, chosen by none, whereas boy 30 was rejected by three 
children but chosen by three children 
Such a sociogram can be constructed by any teacher, and it should 
be considered an essential part of the records for the child There 
are various types of sociograms, and a publication entitled Hov) to 
Consinici a Soaogram ~ would be of interest to those teachers vvho 
are interested m this instrument A standardized instrument designe^^ 
to simplify the collection and interpretation of sociometric data » 
now available* It is a handy instrument that can easily be used by 
the classroom teacher 

7 The student’s record folder should also contain periodic objective 
reports of his behavior In the elementary school most of these reports 
would come from the one teacher, whereas m the secondary school 
they would come from several teachers Most humans are quite sub- 
jective creatures and the writing of an objective report takes a bit of 
practice It is essential however that somewhere in the students 
records we have some objective indication of his behavior over a period 
of time The teacher may get into the habit of making, at the end of 
each day, a brief concise and objeaue report of any incident or any 


t How to Construct a Sociogram New York Bureau of Publ.caiions Columbia Um 
versity 19^18 

3Bomtyns!tndm5ocwgrcph Lo, Angelo Cal, lotnia Tot Bureau 19a5 

9 Sood tlirainon of a swutgiam aee Demi Baron anti Harold W Bernard 
nr rTu^n"’ ^ervYotk McGtarr Htll iW 

“■'MaternD Clock Evaluating FuptI GrdKlI' 
Boston A{l)n and Bacon Inc 19a8 pp 450-432 * ^ 
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behavior that should be noted and remembered if the student is to be 
completely undenlood Needless to say of course these reports would 
never be used against the child If they are to be used at all it is 
for the benefit of the cliild 

This for example might be considered as in objective report of 
an incident that concerned the behavior of John Adams 

John Adams came into the classroom 22 minutes late arriving at 9 10 
AM April 7 He was dressed as usual with shoes shined hair combed 
back pants pressed white shin and tie As he passed Joe Denson he 
pulled his ear Joe grabbed him by the coat and pulled him backward 
John almost fell then pushed Joe so that he slid out of his seat and fell 
into the aisle All the children were now watching and a few were heard 
to say Go ahead Joe and give it to him The teacher arrived at 

the scene at this moment and separated the two combatants She said to 
John Okay John you go off to your scat You re impossible and yonfj 
get into plenty of trouble with this son of behavior John walked toward 
his seat then suddenly turned stuck his tongue out at the teacher and 
made some unintelligible noise in his throat The teacher made no com 
ment and the work of the class proceeded as it had been before the 
inlenuption 

A less objective report of this incident and the type of report that 
IS 100 frequently found in the school records of children might read 
as follows 

John Adams came into the classroom late and surly as usual I don t 
know what the trouble is with that boy but he certainly causes me plenty 
of trouble At least he is neat but this is about the only good thing I can 
say for him As he passed Joe Denson who has no love for him he 
started to fight w th Joe and Joe fought back They made a terrible no se 
and both of them tumbled all over the place The class was in an uproar 
and I rushed down and pulled them apart I put JoJ n in his place and 
tried to make him sit down but he was still rude to me He s an impossible 
boy He w always getting involved in limits and die whole class was tense 
and jumpy for the rest of the day 

An objective report should mean only one thing no matter who 
happens to read it The trouble with a subjective report is that it 
is a portrait of the teachers own bias It may be quite accurate or 
quite inaccurate but the reader will never know which is true 
the subjective report above the reader does not know what late 
means How laie? A few minutes or a few hours? What does surly 
mean? he started to fight —what is meant by this? What is a 
terrible noise? What is the teachers version of an uproar ? How 
IS one rade ? Whai is an impossible boy ? Wlnt is the class hhe 
when It IS tense and jumpy ? Thus a teacher reading this report 
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rrom John s leicher of a jnr ago rci!I> hasn l ihc fainiest «Iea of 
u hat happened It may remind ilie teacher idio a.toic the remn ot 
wlnt happened but it is of no real \ahie to another teacher It ma) 
aciuall) have a negative aspect since a neurotic tcadicr ma% descrd>e 
a minor incident as being a dreadful breach of rtilcs and regulations 
and die person tsfm reads the report a >car later gets in entirch false 
impression of ubit acmallj happened 
Anjone houcser can read the first senion of the incident and get 
a valid picture of vshai happened and when it happcneiL An objeeme 
report is not concerned with what the reporter ihmls or feels or 
believes it does not use roan) adjectives or adverbs It is conccrncil 
with the cold objective listing of the facts and it is up to the rcailct 
to mal.e his decision as to jiivt V\lnt these facts ma) mean 1 his is one 
of the greatest needs in man) scIicmI s)stcms and the rejsoris from 
man) teachers on the behavior of c/iiWren give a much better indica 
tion of the personahtj of the reporter than iljc) do of the child on 
whom the report is supposedl} being made 
8 There is nlso i place in the record fohlcr for the more subjective 
re|K)ris on the cluld tint ma) come in from other teachers fnim 
fnemU from ministers mdsoon It should be taken for grantcvl that 
such reports ire subjective and quite likcl) to be ver) biaseil Imi 
the) do give some indication of liovv a vanct) of i>cnple arc rcictim; 
to an individual The) ma) also tend to substantiate each other so 
that if Six people none of uhom ime any nwtari with cirh oiJjer 
report that John is a trouble-maker then the trathcr ma> avuimc 
that this piece of information vratrams some attention On the other 
hand if one report sa)-s tint John is a trouble miker vvbile another 
one indicates (hat he i« i fine bo) v\e on cancel them both out \ 


classroom teacher ma) gniher subjective rcjiorts on his children but 
he should never pass them on io mother teacher Tlte liesc and stfest 
thing to ilo with a subjective report ificr one has fimdinl wjih il 
IS to burn it Too frequeuil) a nrgaiivc report of s unething ^ thil 1 
did in grade I still hangs around his neck like an albntoss when he 
is in grade 0 1 eachen ma) still be looking at him with a sleptiraf 
e)C even though there has never lieen any Tcpctiliori of llie ongmaf 
incident that wav rc|).>rictl Some of the maicrnf in the rcci id foMer 
ma) be pished on to other teachers ns the child goes through the gm in 
— such things as grailes stambrihml lest daia and ol.jcciivc rri-iri* 
that would be of asuvtanrr Jo fmorc tenchcrv Tliere ma) »>f o licr 
matrrnl m the record folder however tliat should never »«• pavvet 
on but either retnmcilb) the tcvrher or dfsirovrtl Subjertive rej- rt* 
nnd confidential infonnation would be material of this nature 
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9 Confidential intormation may also be found m the 
It IS a good general practice to put confidential informati n y . 
so that there is no danger of this information being passed on 
anyone else, or esen seen by anyone else If the teacher is functioning 
as a counselor lor some students, the information that is given to th 
teacher by these students should be considered as confidential, to De 
revealed to no one This means that another teacher, making 
inquiry about some pupil, might be shown some of the material 
the folder, hut he would not be shown information tint was ot 
confidential nature There is less chance of a mix up if this materia 
is kept separated from the rest, even though it is in the same recor 

folder , . , 1,1 

10 A final Item that should be m the record folder on e\ery 
IS a picture of the child There may be little need for this while the 
teacher is actually working with the child, but if he wishes to keep a 
brief record for referral purposes later on, a picture is a handy way to 
recall the individual who is being disaissed 

This, then, is the minimum information that every teacher shou 
have on his dtildren If the teacher works m the secondary sclioo , 
It IS assumed that he would be responsible for the records of only 
one classroom — his homeroom, his study room, or call it what you 
will But whether the teacher works at the grade 1 or the grade 12 
level he should have at least this information available if he is to 
do an efiectise job of teaching We simply cannot teach children 
effectively if we do not know them, and if ive are to know them the 
information mentioned here is necessary It can be acquired by every 
teacher who has the interest and the initiate e Other departments 
in the school may ha\e much more information, or they may ha^e 
none at all, but it is the responsibility of the teacher, not the principal 
or the superintendent or the supervisor or the counselor to see that he 
has this information 


USE OF TESTS AND INVENTORIES 

Some teachers may feel that they have little need for any sort of 
standardized tests, and can make up whatever tests they wish to 
use, that is the tests and examinations that they use to measure the 
academic acliievement and the skilb of their students It is true that 
some teachers do an excellent job m the construction of measures to 
evaluate the progress ot their children On the whole however, the 
casual tests and examinations that are constructed and used by many 
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icidlers mny be seriously qiiestione,! -u salij msmiments to measure 
wbat IS supposedly being measured The standardited instrument has 
at least two advantages over the home made test 

I It males use of norms so that the student knows how he com 
pares tmh his group A sdiool system of course can make up ns owm 
norms so tint the diild s progress can be compared with o Jier children 
in the school system ilthougb more often than not the readier will 
use tests that merely gne him a questionable indication of what the 
child knows about a certain subject An elementary school teadier 
slmultl surely be interested m how tins grade 2 class compares m 
reading with grade 2 children in the state and throughout die country 
■^diiesemein is at best a rclatne matter and a score of 2S per cent on 
an examination may appear to be a very poor score until it is shown 
that sudi a score was higher than that achieved by 72 per cent of the 
many thousntuls of students throughout the country who took the test 
TIius until a teacher has a norm with which to compare the progress 
or skill or understanding of his children he really does not have mudi 
of a measure other than Ins owm version of what he believes the 
children should know This is not enough partmilarly in those skill 
areas m whidi it is assumed that the child should develop a certain 
skill (in reading for instance) that would mean just about the same 
thing throughout the country This i$ one of the benefits of the use 
of such standardized measures as the College Board Examinations 
since a certain score on such an examination has the same meaning 
anywhere On the other hand 50 students in one school may have 
taken a course in beginning algebra but it is rather di/Sciilt to measure 
the actual knowledge of the students m algebra by comparing the 50 
individual scores on one homemade final examination 

2 The author of a standardized test has done the best he can to 
make sure that he has an instmment that is both reliable and valid 
The reliability of an mstnimem refers to the extent to which it 
consistently measures whatever it may be measuring Thus an mstni 
ment that is reliable should always come forth for the same group of 
people and under the same circumstancw with the same results A 
common method of testing the reliability of an instrument is to 
administer the test at two different times It the test is reliable there 
should be no significant differences in the two sets of scores Another 
procedure is to compare the scores on one half of the items with the 
scores on .he other halt Usually the odds are compared smh the 
esens As in the other procedure a reliable test mil shove no sig 
mricant differences in the two sets ol scores 

An instrtiment is valid if it measures nhat it is supposed to measure 
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Thus, S.hen the teacher makes up an eaam.nat.on tn E"S>'^h cmmi^ 
suton, ts he sure that tt is an exam.nation tn English compo^ 
rather than a measure of grammar, or history, or ^greem^ measure 
bias of the teacher^ If an mstrnment that is supposed 
confidence is sahd. then uhat it measures is confidence, as des 
b\ ihe author, mtlter than something else We might assume 
a number of children ^vho ^sere knoun b> climaans to be ^ery leariu . 
sMihdra^vm and insecure, ^'ke^e to take such a test and score \er) ig « 
the test ^vould not he \ahd We might also assume that if a certai 
test IS supposed to measure anihmeiica! knowledge, and a group 
teachers with ad\'anced degrees in mathematics all get ser^ low scora 


on It, then it is not likely to be a \alid measure 

Thus the standardized test has these two distinct advantaga 
teadier can compare the efforts of his students with a large samp mg 
of the population, and he knows the extent of the reliability ati 
■\ahdity of the tat There are \ery few homemade examinations on 
which there has been any attempt to develop norms or to measure 


reliability and validity 

At the praent time the teacher has available a vast array of ta 
and inventories and the number and quality vsill no doubt continue 
to multiply Tlie teacher who is mterated can find some tat to 
measure almost anything he can think of. As soon as one doa discover 
something for vshich there is not yet a taiing instrument, some eager 
doctorate candidate vn ill be happy to jump in and dev ise an instrument 
to measure the hitherto unmeasuretl trait or skill or characteristic. 

Most teadier training institutions recognize the need for a minitauni 
degree of knowledge on the part of teachers about testing by having 
a required course in the area of tests and measurements Some of the 
many books on this subject are mentioned at the end of this chapter 
Probably the best book for a quick summary and reviev% of practically 
all of the tests asailable is The Fifth Mental Measurements 'iearbook^ 
The teacher can find no better reference if he is looking for a book 
with a description and revies\ of some test he is considering using, 
or if he IS trying to find a test in a certain area 

Not all of the tests that arc published are asailable for teachers, 
and there are many, of course, that cannot be used and interpreted 
witliout a period of training Many universities give courses that 
are concerned solely with the understanding and the use of one test 
A * Measurement of Intelligence** course, for example may consist 


SOwar K Burov The Fifth Mental Meaiuremenls Yearbook Highland Park Nj- 
Gryphon Preiv 19 j9 
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soldy of s(»(!y -jnd practice m the use of liie Revised Stanford Bwet 
Scate,^%he^c^s mother Measurement of Intelligence course may con 
sisi solely of siml) mil pnctice m the use of the 11 ecfisler Adult In 
telln^ence Scale, or the U eehsler InleUigenre Scale for Children Afany 
dilTcrcni courses ^rc offcrca on the use of clilTcrcnt projecuse measures 
of pcrsomhl) sudt as the Rorschach, in which the subject is asked 
to met to a senes of ink blots and the Thematic Apperception Test, 
tn uhiclt the subject reacts to a senes of pictures Most test companies 
nrc orcfiil ss ith regard to the mailing of tests and many are not as-ail 
able tinless the ptirclnser an shot^ that he has a high degree of 
training in tlie field of mcisiircmcnt 
The modern school cannot ojierafe efficiently uithmit the evrensn-e 
use of tests anil the learJicr who is to work m such a scliool should haie 
at least some minimum knowlctlgc about tests It is astonishing to go 
into some schools and find elementary teachers leadung without any 
knowletlgc of the intcllcctunl apiciiy of their students or find secon 
dtry school tcnchcrs who base not the faintest ideas about the interests 
and aptitudes of ihcir students or how they compare m iheir aademte 
work witli other students ihmiighout the roimtry The counselors 
iindcrstincliiig shotihl of course be mticli more c'Ctensiie 

Kmpp has suggested the following as a mmuniim testing program 
for the elemcnnry gndes * 


1 An inidljgcnrt lost and a reading rndiness test should be given some 
tunc during the firit few weeks of the cliiWs experience m grade 1 Per 
haps tciwnnl the end of grade 1 a wordreengnmon test or simple reading 
test should he guer? 

2 A simple thagnoiuc rcidmg test sJmuW he gnen early m the second 
grade and an alternate form may be ghen later in the term 

3 In the ilurd verr a basic skills battery including reading andimeiic 
and hngingc should be given Its resulu will show pupd needs and should 
tell the teacher where lo begin to leich each nnhvidiial child 


4 In grades 4 to 8 diagnosiic inform-ition should be obtained early in 
each veir The tools of Jeiming— reading anihmciK; and language- 
should be measured and remedial insirurtion supplied wherever necessary 


5 1 he eencnl mtclhgence of all children should be tested for the second 
umc «.m™l.eic ,n g.=ac 4 5 ot 6 It no othn .n.nlt.gence .e.. has ton 
given this should he administered m grade 4 

6 The classroom teacher should hate all lest scores and should know 


hoiv to jjiicrprtt and use ihcm 


• Rol^nll hnapp r, atonic. Jar reWalhoil. hra \o.l McCtoI 1.11 lHaJ 
pp 22 23 
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For the tecontkr, grades, Knapp suggests the following as a minimum 
testing program ’ 

1 A general intelligence or scholastic aptitude test should be administered 
in grade 9 

2 A \ocauonal interest imentory vfhich measures interest in genera 
may ssell come early in the pupils secondary school program 

3 Achievement tests having diagnostic value may well be used m e 
secondary school Appraisal of pupil progress m content subjects ^ 
omtinuation of emphasis on remedial work in the basic skills are P 
tant 

4 Measures of special intelligence or aptitude may be used in indivi ua 
cases Music art and motor coordinauon illustrate the speaal aptitu 
which should be measured when it appears that there is need on an m 
vidual pupil basis. 

Willey and Andrew suggest the following as a basic testing program 


Time of 


Grade 

/Idminutralion 

Type of Test 

Kindergarten 

End of Year 

Reading Readiness 

First 

Beginning of Year 

Menul Ability 

Second 



Third 

Beginning of Year 

Menul Ability 

Third 

End of Year 

Tests of Achievement 

Fourili 

Beginning of Year 

Diagnostic Reading Test 

Fifth 



Sixth 

End of Year 

Tests of Achievement 

Seventh 



Lighlh 



^ inth 

Beginning of kcar 

Interest Test 

Ninth 

Beginning of Year 

Mental Ability 

Ninth 

End of Year 

Tests of Achievement 

Tenth 



Eleventh 

End of kear 

Interest Test 

Twelfth 

End of \ear 

Achievement Test 


In discussing a program of evaluation for the school, Ahmann and 
Clock* refer to the three areas of (!) knowledge and understanding 


7 Ibtd , p 23 

8 Ren DcVcil Willcv ami Dean C Andrew Modem Melfiods end Tecfim/]»^^ 
Cuidanee New ^ oil Harper 19 j p IC7 

oj Staiilc) Mimann ami Marvin U Clock op at pp 472-473 
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(2) skjJl comiiclence. ami (3) aMitude and inter«i For each one 
of these, they refer to a number of educational objectnes and the 
appropriate means of c\aIuatioti 

No minimum can be standard, of course, for all schools but few 
scliool committees todaj xidi grudge the expenditure of a relatnely 
few extra dollars so that an elfeane batterj of tests may be periodically 
administerctl to all duldren as they go through their school experience 
It IS ecjinlly important, of course that the personnel m the schools 
are cap iblc of imking use of the tests and the test dan Thus super 
Mson and principils, tn emplojiug a new teacher, sltould be sure that 
he has at least an elcmeittarj understanding of tests and their use it 
should be assumed that the training of the scIiooI counselor will equip 
him to use and interpret most of the tests that are on the market 
toilay 

Funds for the testing of secondary school students were presided by 
Title 5A of the National Defense Education Act In order to partia 
pate m this program, the state has to submit a plan for the testing of 
secondary school students to identify those with outstanding ability, 
and for a program of guidance and counseling of secondary school 
students Tliere has been much criiicism in professional personnel 
and coiinsehng circles of the stress on the tdeniiBcmion factor, and 
many counselors feel that the problem is not the identificatton of 
gifted students or, actually, identihcacion of any sttidents but rather 
the more complicatetl personnel and counseling question of what one 
does after the students ha\e been identificti The limitation of testing 
to the secondary schools ^vas also sesercly questioned The asailability 
of these funds has made U rather difficult for any school system to gi\e 
a valid reason for the lack of at least a mmiinal testing program in its 
secondary schools 

It would seem that esery scliool should ha\e at least the folIosMng 
in the svay of a testing battery 

I An intelligence test in grade ! again totvard the end of the 
elementary grades and again early in high school An individual mens 
tire is better than a group measure, but csen with an irtdtitdaa} 
metsure there is always the chance that the result is not an accurate 
measure of the ch.W s imelhgmre A ivirle discrepancy bmieen set era! 
tests will bear out this possibililj. whereas a fairly consistent score 
will indiatc the likelihood that this really is the measure of the child s 
intelligence 

2 Continual valid and reliable tests on comparative skill compara 

tnc that IS on both a local and a nauona! basis in langiiaje reading 
and arithmetic The child will forget much of what he learns or 
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memorizes in school, m the of facts ind bits of hno^vledge, bu 
without these three basic skills he \m 11 be \ery likely to hate a difiicult 
time m his society, if for no other reason but that these skills, nam^ 
m the order of importance, are ones tint he must use m his dail) 
living Much of the other knowlctlge he can get along without, and 
no one ever knows the difference As a matter of fact, it would be 
safe to sa) that much of the other knowledge tint he hboriousl) gets 
in scliool he does get along without since he only possesses it up to t le 
point when it is needed for a quiz or examination Most Ph D s wou 
fad many of the examinations that are giten in high schooll This 
does not mean, of course, that the process of learning is meaningless, 
but some students probably memorize rather than learn 

3 At the junior and senior high school level, some comparison, on 
a local and national basis, with regard to the students knowledge m 
various areas Ideally, of course, such measures should lest the jndi 
viduals capacity to think sctentincally. rather than merely to repeat 
a series of scientific facts, to show some understanding of the process 
of history, rather than referring to historical dates and figures In 
any case, the grade 9 teacher can hardly be satisfied with his work » 
he has absolutely no knowledge of how his grade 9 saence students 
compare with other grade 9 students in his own city and throughout 
the country 

4 Early m high school, some tests on the students interests and 
his aptitudes Sooner or later the student must face the vocational 
fact that he will likely have to work for a living, and some under 
standing of his basic interests and the special aptitudes that he may 
possess will help him in his thinking about an occupational choice 
Many students could get along very well, of course, without formal 
measures of interests and aptitudes, but most students, even the better 
ones, could probably proceed a little more effectively if they had the 
results of such measures 

5 In the middle elementary grades and later on in junior high 
school and senior high school, some measure of personality prob- 
lems and difficulties so that the teacher can adapt his teaching 
John to the reality of Johns life situation If John is a young man 
overburdened with many problems the teacher cannot react to him 
as he will to Mary, for whom unsolvable problems hardly exist 

6 Special measures of personality, and mdiv iduals who know how 
to use them available wUhtn the school system Such an individual 
usually has a background of teaching and possesses an advanced degree 
m the area of guidance and counseling He is often better prepared to 
work with most of the disturbed children m schools than is a child 
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ps)ch,att,sl Too rreqiieMly the psjdiumn has lAen h„ degree seith 
psychotic diiUren and then spends most of his time iiortog ivith 
dildren who are disturbed bat not psychotic Perfectly capable 
teachers and counselors may sometimes refer a disturbed child to a 
psj^lalrist isho knous less about the problems of children than they 
do The word psychiatrist hke the uoni doctor has unfortunately 
taken on a certnin connotation of omniscience that is hardiy realistic 


USE OF PUPIL DATA 

Very real problems arise on the question of the interpretation of 
pupil data Who should do the interpreting? To whom should test 
data be interpreted? What data if any should be considered to be 
confidential to be shown to no one? A few considerations may be 
noted regarding these questions 

1 It can be assumed that one of the functions of the school conn 
selor and the school ps)chofogist is to help teachers to understand and 
interpret the datt that may be in a pupil folder Teadiers should be 
helped lo construct examinations that are both reliable and salid and 
they should be able to administer if necessary at least some stand 
ardized measures partiailarly those m the area of academic achieve 
tnent intelligence and interests On the other hand there are many 
tests nhose useis widely restneted and no individual should be allowed 
to tise these instruments unless there is some evidence of his capacity to 
do so It would probably be safe to say that m humlreds of Amerian 
schools today a variety of tests is being used m an indiscriminate and 
indiscreet fashion and many students are being categorized and tabu 
lated in a highly questionable manner 
A school counselor should not be considered to be qualified if he is 
not capable of administering and interpreting it least the basic tests 
that are used in the modern American school In most cases the scliool 
psydiologisl will have a more extensive background m the use and 
the interpretation of test dan and pupd assessment is considered to 
be one of the major tasks of the school psydiologist 
2 To whom pupil <Hta should he interpreted is -i question lint has 
posed a knotty problem for man) school counselors and school 
psychologists This problem has been increased by recent Jegulalive 
action m two states which in effecr gives parents the right of access 
to any information that the school may have on iheir child Probably 
the basic ethical question here is lo whom does this information 
belong? If the information belongs to the child then one might 
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assuRie that the dt.ld should have some say about who ,.11 m -11 
not see the mformatton This would seem to ‘ , 

confidential information given by the diild to a cot ^ 

connsehng session This is really Ais property and, ^ 
simple measure of personal ethim would seem to 
child should have the say as to what happens to it On t tn 
extreme, we might cue the sort of pupil data that 


grades on school examinations, report card ranV-ings, and 

standardized achievement tests We could assume that this is g 

educational data and should be available for all professional 
•vvho may be involved with the education o£ the child It ® 

inescapable that it should also be available lor parents, althoug 
teadier and the counselor should do their utmost to see t a 
parents receive an accurate piaure of just what the data means 
An I Q score is typical of the data that is in an ‘ in between 
Teachers certainly should be cautioned about the accuracy of ^ 
scores when group tests have been administered by a teacher who may 
know little or nothing about testing As with any other score, t 
school might be better off with no score rather than a highly 
able I Q score which is supposed to give the last word on the chi s 
intellectual capaaties If the school has an I Q score, and if it 
make use of it, then we might question the teadier or counselor w 
will refuse to give such a score to a parent or a child ' because 
doesn t really mean anything anyway” If it doesn’t mean anythii^> 
the school shouldn't use it If I Q scores are used, the teacher and t e 
counselor must decide whether or not the score should be revealed to 
either a parent or a child A hard and fast rule may be the safest, but 
It makes little sense It would seem reasonable to assume that some 
children and some parents could digest an I Q score without any 
damage whereas it vsould be most unfortunate for some children » 
either they or their parents were to be given such a score 

A parent can probably put up a good argument as to why he shoiu 
have access to any information that the school may have on his child 
but It would seem logical to add that this information should be 
interpreted to him by a competent professional mdiv idual who must 
use his own discretion as to what he does and how far he goes m the 
matter of a broad and general interpretation as contrasted to a more 
speafic interpretation 

3 In developing pupil records, both the counselor and the teacher 
should keep m mind the question vvho is going to see what? The coun 
selor might well come to the conclusion that he has some data that 
must be available for all teachers, and he should do the best he can 
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to see that the teadicrs undentand the true meaning ol the data and 
help them to use it wiself Some data tlie counselor or psvcholomst 
might feel he should svjihhold from some teachers because it would 
not be beneficial for the child and some data he would withhold from 
all teiclicrs, either because it is wnfidemial information or because 
tt IS Ills measured conclusion that this would not be to the best 
interest of the child Tlus will likely be even more the case with 
parents, and with the child, although the cliild does, after all have 
primary chim on any data Some counselors would feel that respect 
for the integTiiy of the individual means that you respect him enough 
to give an honest C'lplanation of the meaning of any data that you 
may have on him, other counselors would argue that the counselor 
must assume the professional responsibility of determining what data 
IS to be revealed to anyone, including the client 
It would seem reasonable to say that the counselor and the psydiolo- 
gist must, at some point accept the responsibility for determining 
what data is to be revealed at what time to whom Some broad 
general policy may be adapted, but it is difficult for this author to see 
how the psycliologist or counselor cm av^id periodicaJIy hiving to 
make decisions wlucli are based solely on the sort of person to whom 
the data is to be interpreted— and tbat person may be the teacher 
the parent, or the cluld The basic moral issue is die ultimate welfare 
of the cluld, and the counselor must face the possibility that this may 
dash With professionally unsound JcgisJation 

MEASUREMrNT OF INTELLIGENCE 

One of die first problems to be faced by a teacher or counselor who 
wishes to construct some form of test is the probable lack of semantic 
agreement as to the meaning of whatever it may be that his test is 
supposed to measure In the past, one of the biggest debates has 
been over the relative importance of heredity versus environment, 
with regard to inidljgence The more traditional and organic con 
cept viewed intelligence as a basically innate capacity to work out 
problems or to learn it was something on which the environment 
had no effect The other view emphasrred the social influences and 
assumed that ones environment had a good deal to do with his 
intelligence that is, his capacity to work out problems Thus the 

first view, generally assumes that intelligence cannot be changed we 

have what we are bom with and that is that The opposing view 
on the other hand, views intelligence as being influenced v ery much by 
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environmental factors and tt ts thus subject “ The generd 

vtew today ts that ones tutclhgence ts affected 
factors and by one’s environment, but on the whole, P 

IrriteredttJry factors Let us say Utat on the basts of one he 
better measures ol tntelhgence. 100 cluldrcn are ‘>«er'bed a b^^^ g 
subnonml If the test was administered individually to ci 
under ideal circumstances, and by someone who understood ’ 
we could safely say that there is only a remote possibility that te y 
later even one of the children would be anything other than su 
normal It is possible, of course, that the emironmcnlal 

may have been so oppressive tint seteral of the children may aier 

out to be quite capable of doing rather complicated tasks Some wo 
say. at the earlier period, that these duldren were not very intelhge 
others, howeter, would say tliat these children actually were 
intelligent, but this intelligence avas hidden by factors whicli cou 
not be differentiated by the test The author's posi non on this questio 
would be that intelligence is the capacity to perform tasks of 
degrees of complexity, to adapt oneself to different situations, an 
behave m ways that are most effective and most appropriate for t e 
time and the place This capaaty, in the typical American schoo , 
depends primarily on hereditary factors, but the more unhealthy i ® 
environment of the child may have been, the more likely it is t a 
It has affected his intellectual capaaty In other words, in a positive 
and mentally healthy environment, the child s intelligence depen 
primarily on his mother and father, and those who came before them 
in his ancestral line It should be kept m mind, however, that our 
measures of intelligence usually assume a certain type of culture, an 
if a child s cultural background is quite different, we may assume that 
tins will have some effect on our measure of his intelligence Thus, 
generally, most intelligence tests that have been constructed m the 


United Slates have been geared to a white northeastern culture. 


and 


a Negro child in the south may face an initial handicap m taking 
such a test, not because he is really any less intelligent than his white 
counterpart m the north but because the test is not geared to measure 
his intelligence 

It IS inie, too, that intelligence may be measured m many ways 
many counselors and psychoraetnsts feel that it would be more ap- 
propriate to refer to intelligences rather than intelligence Thus m 
the measurement of intelligence there is more emphasis on differential 
factors Guilford, for example, discusses the concrete intelligence of 
people who deal with concrete things and their properties, the sym 
bohe intelligence of those who must learn to recognize words to spell 
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an<I to operate with numbers the semantic intelligence of those who 
must understand things in tenns of verbal concepts and the socialized 
intelligence which has to do with the understanding of the behawor 
of others and of ourselves*® 

On the whole however we might assume that other things being 
equti the more intelligent people who survived m a city after an 
H bomb attack would quickly learn how to safeguard polluted water 
how to cook food without any of the modern conveniences how to 
build some form of a crude shelter how to develop some plan of 
defense against possible attack by airborne saboteurs The other things 
being equal is important however since in some situations physical 
strength might overshadow intelligence and so might the gift of 
oratory the possession of weilih and so on But on the whole since 
time immemorial m times of stress it is the more intelligent who have 
the best chance to survive since they are more capable of adjusting 
quickly of changing and of learning to do what must be done for 
survival On the whole much the same thing tends to hsppen in the 
scliool situation m that those who survive on the climb up the edu 
calionat ladder are those who are most intelligent There are of 
course many situations where other things are not equal If they 
were student survival would depend practically entirely on intelli 
gence This is one phee where teachers and counseJois are still some* 
what unrealistic since quite frequently the answer to mothers ques 
tion ^\hy isni Jolin doing very well? is He is not intelligent 
enough to do the work that you and the school seem to insist that he 
must do Obviously this could hardly be called a tactful statement 
but quite frequently it is a true statcrueni and all the motivation in 
the world will not get some students through college Intelligence is 
still a factor although sometimes we tend to pass it off as a rather 
trivial matter and give the impression that as long as one is really 
interested one can do anything one wants regardless of what one has 
in the way of capiaiies This is simply not so 
There is no doubt that helping the parents to become more aware 
and more acceptant of their child s acidemic Iimititions is olten a 
difficult task It IS one in fact that often calls for counseling more 
than anything else This js paruadarly difficult with those parents 
whose children simpl) must excel and to whom being told that 
their child on the basis of the lest data that is available is intel 
lectually among the least capable m the classroom is indeed a heavy 
blow There is no doubt that it « better for some children if then 
103 P Culfcrd ■TbT^F^ccotlnceUcct'-TfeJmerriniPjychohs I H -160^79 
August 19 j9 
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parents do not Vnott about thetr .ntelicctnal capact, The first r^c- 
Ln o£ more than one parent known to the author has been o pnm ^ 
the child, and then indicate grimly tint trom now on he 
harder until he does betterl The teacher may labor in sain with 
a parent to try to make him understand that all the ' 

svorld won’t change Willie's mental capacity, and that he is actua ) 
working beyond his capacity at the present timel Esc" ’sith 
parents, ho^^e\er,^\e cannot be liapp) tolnea' letsprcten cxjs • 
and to refuse to face reality If the school is concerned ^vith the ^^eua 
of the child, it must accept its responsibility to do \shat it can 
parents to become more realistic about their diildren’s assets an 
bilities, and to be happy v,ith their children and their din rens 
achievements, esen if, from a competitive point of siesv, tliose adiiese- 
raentsiMll never win a prize The fortunate child is one who lives in a 
home where his parents value him for himself, where they help >ni 
to do the best he can, but do not push him bey ond his ow n capacity to 


satisfy their egos 

Although children as well as parents should be helped to becom 
more realistic about their mental capaaties, this is not information 
for public consumption The author once taught in a junior nig 
school where the prinapal, feeling that he had to be up-to-date about 
testing, administered a group intelligence test to all die children, na 
It scored, and then placed the names of the students and their scores 
from highest to lowest, on the school bulletin board for all to rea 
This was obviously a dreadful thing to do, and the children who v'cre 
on the bottom of the scale were the objects of ridicule for the rest o 
their stay in the school while some of the children on the top of the 
heap would go around saying, ‘ My score was 127 — what was yours 
They usually aslted those who they knew v\ere on the bottom of the 
scale 

Almost equally questionable was the practice of another teacher 
who had the I Q ’s of the children written after their names on her 
seating list on her dak While this helped her to adjust her teaching 
to their capaatia, the scora of every child soon became public know 
edge, with those m the lower brackets, as usual, occupying the 
uncomfortable position The teacher should hav e some understanding 
of the intellectual capacity of each of his children but this knowledge 
should be m his head and in a private folder rather than on a 
of paper for public display 

A child s intelligence is usually measured by his Mental Age 0^*^ ^ 
or Intelligence Quotient (IQ) When a test is being constructed a 
certain score may be made by thousands of children whose chrono- 
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iogicaj age is nine jears 11m w iJien used to establish a norm and 
^ery dnid uho makes siidi a score would ha\c a menial age of nmc 
Thus we could sa> that ihe aserage nmejcarold would ha\e a 
mental age of nine years the below average nine-year-old would hive 
a mental age below nine years md the above average nme-jear-oltl 
would Inve a mental age above nine >ci« 1 lie I Q is determined by 
dividing the mental age by the clironological age and mtihipljing die 
quotient by 100 Thus the I Q of -i nine-year old boy with a mental 
age of nmc would be (9~9) x 100=100 \ nine-ycir-old boy with a 
mental age of six would have an I Q of {6^0) x I00=fC tfi A nine- 
ycar-old boy with a mental age of twelve would have an I Q of (l2-»-‘J) 
X I00=;I33 33 Thus the first boy might be considered as being mtel 
lectually avenge or normal the second boy would be well below 
average or subnormal while the third boy would be well above 
average m the very vnielhgem bracket It these scores ate correct the 
second boy will find even the learning of the basic skills m tlic 
elementary school a difiiculi task while the third boy will probably 
be finished with his work almost as soon as the leaclicr assigns it 
md thus may present more of a problem to the tcaclier than the other 
didd 

The term percentile is often usevl in ilescribing a child s score 
on a test This word should not be confused with percentage A 
child whose raw score on a test places him on the icnih percentile 
has scoretl higlier than ten per cent of the group on whom the norm 
Was established Thus if the boy wts in liigli school a high school 
norm would be usetl ind lus ranking on tlie tenth percentile would 
mean that he had scored higher than ten per cent of the higli school 
siiidcnis on wJiom die norm was esnblishcd 
Some mteUt^nce tests ntusi be idminisiereil individually while 
others may be adminisicrwl lo a group Tlie group tests are obvi 
ously more econormcil of both time and money and they can usually 
be administered by a teiclicr who has no particular training in icsiing 
and measurement Tlieir results are generalh valid but there is more 
likelihood that there will be some cliiWren for whom the score is not 
valid tlnn when individual tests are admmistcred Entirely apart from 
the test Itself the psydiometrist administering the individual test h 
more likely to be aware of anv fatigue or emotional stress that may be 
ilTccting the results of the test He is also more tiket) to become awaw 
of the fact that the duld because of a different environmcntaf back 
ground or ailture may not have the general knowfnfge that the test 
inumrs l,c poss^cs Thu, u,mc tluldra. ma) uper ha,c heard of a 
TV sei Jet alone some TV programs some children may come from 
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homes svhcrc certain t>p(.s of fiirniUirt considered to be 

known to all are unheard of some chddrcn ma) use svords that are 
unique to a certain group not to he found m an) dictionar), "In e 
they are unassare of certain words tint we gcncralt) assume are 
familiar to all 

In addition to these factors the indisidual tests generally tend to 
place less stress on verbal skills than do the gr«np ^ 

mdisidual test is less hkcl) to be a measure of the child s verbal skill or 
reading capacit) Most measures of intellectual capacit) however 
both individual and group do suffer from the fact that the) arc 
frequently a measure more of ones book learning formal eduaiion 
and reading skill than they arc a measure of Ins intelligence Thus 
our mental tests arc often real!) tests of academic achievement With 
the vast majority of American sdiool cliildren of course mental capac 
U) and academic adnevement are practinll) but not always synony 
mous terms In any American sdiool if one were to pick out die 
children who learn to read the fastest and read the best the dnldren 
who have mastered the elementary sdiool skills to a high degree die 
children who have the most m the way of knowledge and the capacity 
to react to that know ledge — these would be the children who were 
the most intelligent However there would always be exceptions — 
although u would be more likely that some dnldren who vvere not tn 
this select group would be quite intelligent than that children who 
were in the group would not be intelligent It is somewhat like saying 
that there are some individuals v\iih practically no formal education 
who are more learned than some who have a doctorate degree but n 
IS not likely that those v\ho do have a doctorate degree from a reputable 
institution are unleamedl 

The best known name m intelligence testing is probably that of 
Bmet and it is interesting to note that when Bmet was developing 
an instrument to identify the feeble minded chddren m Pans schools 
he was not thinking of developing v%hat today would have been 
termed an intelligence test He simply vvanted something to differen 
tiate between the normal chddren and those who were feebleminded 
It IS well also to keep m mind that Bmet assumed that intelligence 
was a matter of heredity rather than em ironmeni that mental capacity 
increased up to a chronological age of 15 or 16 that the children 
being tested all came from a somewhat similar culture that the test 
should be taken under pleasant and unemotional conditions that it 
should be composed of a vanety of tasks and that a time limit should 
be set for the performance of the test 

In using intelligence tests the teacher or counselor should also 
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keep 111 miml that pncticc hi% i market! crfcct on ilic rcsiilis Picn 
familiarit) imUi tests m general Ml! probnbl) result m a someivliat 
higher score than if one ha$ ne\er seen or hcanl of a test Wore 
The author can remember tint pan of his mtrotluction into the air 
force in World War II nas ihc trkrng of i hitter) of tests \m mg 
tlie men taking the test s\ith him u is i tnppcr ssho Ind spent ill 
bis claj-s beyond the Arctic Circle He had hale in the ssa> of formal 
education he had neser been m a loun ssitli more than a fen hundred 
people he had neser seen \shat most cii>HlssclIers ssotild take for 
granted and he had ne\er heard of tests The author on the other 
hand had been insolvcd in work ssith tests for some years he was 
familiar wiili the culture and his education inclmled an idvancrt! 
degree Almost certainly the test scores of the author on the intelh 
genre mcisiires were far superior to those of his tnppcr ctilleague 
but there would be a real possibility tint the trapper sn* the more 
intelligent of the two 

Physiologinl maturity is usually reached somewhere m the early 
twenties but the time at which one reaches his intcllectinl peik is 
harder to measure although it is fairls eirly m life \s we grow 
older of course we can console oursches svjtli the objectne thoiiglii 
that our experience will more tinn olfsei the slight mental dcicnara 
tion lint may be taking place’ In iny case once one gets out of Ins 
teens a diiTerence of a jeir m nicmaJ igc ceases to haic much 
mcining Thus a mental ngc of three ssiih a chrouologml ige of two 
ssouhl mem an I Q of 150 i memtl age of lunc with i chmtiological 
age of eight would mean an I Q of 112 ^ md a mental ige of 1 1 w nh 
1 chronological age of 13 would mean an I Q of 107 5 Obsionsfy from 
the point of \iew of intclicctuil grosslli the difference of one year 
between l clironological age of 32 ami that of 33 is quite meaningless. 

It svould of course begin to base a significant difference again when 
in indisuhnl begins to gel close to the end of bis life sjhii so that 
sviili some older ficoplc the year between S') and 90 nia\ indicate a 
sudden iiuelleciiial dcierioritioii At this end of the scale Iiosscscr 
the (IifTcrencc of i year be significini while at the other end of 
the scilc the difference of one year is almost certfliM to lie signififant 
The two outstanding tests of mental <a;*30ty arc the Rcsiscsl Stan 
ford Binet Intelligence Scale Form 1 M I960cshiion and the Wctfi 
sicr Iniclhgcnre Tests sslnch comist of t/ce Wcchiler IntfJhgrnce Sole 
for Children for ages 5 through 15 an 1 the Weslislcr \duh Iniel!i 
gence Scale for ages Ifi and oscr SjKCial training ts icxitiirni to 
administer and interpret these tests and subyctiisc judgments must 
be made in the use of the tests Most coffeges and uniscn.tirt with 
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counselor education departments offer courses in tlie use of both of 
these tests and the counselor or teacher who is to be invoUed m the 
testing aspect of the personnel services program should have the tram 
mg that IS necessary to use these tests Some measurement people prefer 
one of tliese measures over the other, some feel that one is superior to 
the Ollier with smaller duldien but most will agree that these arc about 
the two best measures that are at the present time available to 
measure that quality known as intelligence 

Group tests as has been indicated are much easier to administer, 
and practically any teacher can administer any of the group mtel 
ligence tests that are published There are a vast number of such 
tests and new ones are continually appearing Mentioned below are 
a few of those which are among the better known and the most used 
The Oils Self Admimslerwi^ Test of Menial Ahihiy is published by 
the "World Book Company It is designed for use with grades 1 to 3 
4 to 9 9 to 12 college and adult 

The Cahfornw Test of Mental Maturity is published by the Cali 
forma Test Bureau Different forms are provided for grades K to 1» 
1 to 8 4 to 8 7 to 10 and 9 to adult A somewhat similar but shorter 
version is the California Short form Test of Menial Ability for the 
same grades 

The SRA Primary Mental Abilities Test is published by the Science 
Research Associates It has forms for ages 5 to 7 7 to 11 and 11 to 17 
The Terman McKemar Test of Mental Ability is published by the 
World Book Company It is designed for grades 7 to 12 

Group tests designed to measure scholastic aptitude correlate highly 
with tests of intelligence although they do not give an intelligence 
quotient Used primarily with high school students college students 
and adults they are constructed to predict success in coJJege or advanced 
training Among the most widely used measures of scholastic aptitude 
arc The O/ito Slate Psychological Examination, published by Science 
Research Associates the Army General Classifiralwn Test, published 
by Science Research Assoaaies and used widely m state employment 
offices the College Entrance Examination Boards Scholastic Aptitude 
Test section published by Educational Testing Service the Coopera 
five School and Collge Ability Tests, published by Educational Testing 
Service This latter test is replacing the American Council on Edtica 
non Psychological Examination and it differs from the others in that 
It has levels for grades 4 to 6 6 to 8 8 to 10 10 to 12 12 to 14 The 
Miller Analogies Test, published by the Psychological Corporation is 
designed to predict success m graduate school Each of these tests has 
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Its supporlers am! detractors Some consider them lery north while 
uiiile otJiers consider ihem to be next to siorthless 
These -jre but a fetv of the numerous mtefligencc measures that 
are asaiJable A few others arc the Davts Eeh Games, published h) 
the ^Vorlci Booi: Company This intelligence measure is for grades 
1 to 6, and n is an attempt to measure intelligence by means of prob- 
lem solving It also attempts to obviate the possible discrepancies due 
to cultural differences The Hohinger Crowder Uniractor Tests is 
also published by the World Book Company It is for grades 7 to 12 
and measures four aspects of mental ability — \erbal, spatnl, nnmen 
cal, and reasoning The Full Range Picture Vocabulary Test is pub 
Iished by Psycliological Test Specialists, Loumille. Kentucky It is a 
test of intelligence basetl on \erbal comprehension, witlt no reading 
or writing required It is unusual, not only m this respect, but in that 
norms Jiave been set up for Spinish American children Negro chil 
dren, while firm children, and Negro adults 
These, tJien, are but a few of ihe roeisures of mtclJigcnce that are 
asailable The vinous companies that produce tests are hippy to 
send their catalogues to potential cusiomeTs, so that the teaser or 
counselor who wants the latest information on available tests can 
contact such organizations'* 


MEASUREMENT OF ACHIEVEMENT 


The teacher must obv lously make use of some form of aduevement 
tests, standardized or otlienvise, to determine the progress of his chiJ 
dren in their achieiement of skills and knowledge He must have 
some means of comparing the children in his own classroom, so that 
he knows who is most in need of remedn! instruction or help, as 
well as those students who are so far alicid of iheir class in skills 
and understanding that they will require a special form of teaching 
If the leaclier is more concerned with comparing the student s achieve- 
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ment with his potential to ad.icvc he may [.""poupTt 

otvn achievement tests, hut it he wtshes to hnmv how I s p 1^^^^ 

children compare with a larger sarapl.ng then he 

arclized achievement measure. The better standarthzctl 

tests also tend to measure the student's capacity to use 

learned in a variety ot situations, rather than “"“'j “ „,ilh 

retention ol subject matter. This rs often one of the 

„ome.made achievement tests-that is. what they ^ 

muclr purely retention, and too frequently a grade bas«l ^ 

final examination is little more than a measure of the student s capacity 


for memory vork, r . .i,« tmn 

Teachers should also be careful that they do not fall into the P 
of teaching to get better scores on an acliicvemcnt test. Some sc 
administrators e-xert a noualways subtle pressure on their teaette 
make sure that their children get higher scores next year on ‘"e 
so their school can be pointed to as one of the better ones: 
our mean scores on the so-and-so achievement battery' were the lug 
of any in this areal" Teachers themselves may sometimes pressure 
students, simply because they want to be able to point out the ug 
standing of their class in an achievement test. This jn^surc 
the same as that exerted on some students who are preparing for Co eg 
Board Examinations. They are not really studying to learn, they 
just trying to comply with a requirement, and cram all that they tlun 
svill be needed in order to do well on the examination. The rea 
value of what is to be learned is no longer the criterion; the on y 
criterion is: is this something that might be asked on the examination 
The achievement test batteries that are most commonly use lu 


schools today are listed below: . 

The S(an/ord Achievement Tests are published by the World 
Company. These tests are organized for grades 1.9 to 3.5, 3 to 4.9, 5 to , 
and 7 to 9. They measure such areas as arithmetical reasoning, 
meaning, spelling, arithmetical computation and reasoning, language 
usage, literature, social studies, paragraph meaning, and elementary 


science. . 

The Melropolitan Achievement Tests are published by the 
Book Company. These tests measure five levels from grade 1 to 6^^ 

9. These tests are measures of what is generally studied in the < * 
ferent grades so that they measure both skills and knowledge of subject 
matter, although the emphasis tends to be somewhat on the knowledge 
of the subject matter rather than the ability to make use of it. 

The Califortiia Achieve7ncnt Test lialleries are published by tie 
California Test Bureau. These tests are designed for grades 1 to 2, 3 to 
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1 ^106 7 CO 9 and 0 to U TIic> mcasiite achie\ement m reading 
comprelJensjon and reaihng iocabularj arithmetic reasoning and 
arulimetic fundamentals and language 

Tlic Americmi School Aehtevemcnt Tests are published by tJie 
Public Scliool Publishing Com{Ktn) Tliey ire tests for grade 1 grades 

2 to 5 d to G and 7 to 9 On the intermediate and advanced batteries 
scores are avnhblem reading arithmetic language and spelling social 
studies and science 

Tin. /or rt Tests of Ctlurahonal Developtnent ire published fay 
Science Research Associates Tlie) tre des gned for grades 9 to IS 
int! measure the general areas of social concepts natural sciences cor 
rectness of expression quantitative thinking social studies and gen 
cril vodbiilar) 

The Aotionnl ^/erll Quahfymg Scholnrsliip Test published by 
Science Research Associates 1 $ for second half juniors and fint half 
seniors seeking college scholanhipt It provides scores m English 
mathematics soaal studies natural sciences word usage humanities 
total and science total 

The Sequential Tests of Educational Progress published by Edu 
catioml Testing Service have levels for grades 4 to 0 7 to 9 10 to 12 
13 to 1 1 The) consist of seven tests in the areas of reading writing 
mathematics science social studies listening andessa)s 

The Cooperatne Achievement Tests are published by the Ediica 
iional Testing Sen ice These tests are designed for use with high 
sdiool seniors and college freshmen They measure achievement in 
social siiuhes natural sciences and miihcroatics The Educational 
Testing Service also produces achievement tests for most hig/t srfroo/ 
subjects These tests are among those that measure the capacit) to 
use the knowledge as well as the retention of the subject matter 
The Iowa Every Pupil Test of Baste Shlls has an elementary 
battery for grades 3 to 5 and an advanced battery for grades 5 to 9 
The elementaiy battery is published bj Houghton A/illlin Company 
while the advanced battery is published by Science Researdi Asso- 
ciates These tests measure achievement in reading skills work study 
skills mathematic skills and language skills 
The Acorn Publishing Company of Rockville Centre New iork 
publishes acliievement tests in college English high school English 
high sdiool literature high school and college reading h gh scliool 
spellmg high school and college vocabulary high school general mathe- 
matics high sdiool general soence junior high school social studies 
high sdiool and college world history and high sdiool and college 
American history 
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II a leachc. .s cons.n.ct.ng an adnc^emcnt test for Ins onn use he 
might ask himself these fen simple questions 

1 Does the test measure nhat 1 hue been tcachi g , , 

suiiect matter is social studies, the aduesement ' 

those aspects of social studies 111 It hne been taken up Ins 

times base a habit of testing children on some area of stud) that 
never been mentioned or dtscusswl i-„,c ,.ho 

2 Can the test he used to disiingtush betvsecn those siu ^ 
ate in need of assistance and those uho arc not’ If the ^ P 
of the test IS to indicate that Mat^ got 08 per cent svhile J°''" 8°' ^ 
per cent, and therefore that Mar) is tlie better student, ue may do 
Its value A good achievement test tv.ll help students to discover their 
areas ol sveakness and ma^ also point out to the teachers areas 
their teaching could be improvetl i mn 

3 Will the test be such that there ssdl be some likelihood ot 
sistency not only in the answers of the children, but m m) 
ssell? Reference has already been made to the "split half’ 
of determining whether a test is reliable, but the test should also 
constructed so that it is i>ossible for the tcaclier to be consistent 
a teacher makes up an aduesement test m social studies, corrects a 
the answers without in any way marking them, puts the papers away 
and marks them again a month later, and finds that there is no re a 
uonslup whatsoever between the two sets of marks, we must cone ut 
that either the test or the teacher or both are unreliable If sue a 
thing does happen, the teacher should look carefully at both himse 
and the test, and work to make both more reliable 

4 Is the test really measuring what I think it is measuring’ I * ^ 
test is a valid measure of achievement m the area of social studies i 
IS most likely that the belter students the more intelligent student, 
the highly motivated students, will do better on the test than t e 
students v\ho are generally at the other end of the ladder There vu 
be exceptions to this rule, of course, but on the whole, the tea c 
may assume that if significant numbers of his better students do ve^ 
poorly on his test, or if there seems to be no relationship between t 
scores on his test and the excellence of the students work m other 
areas, then there may be some question as to the validity of his tttt 
5 Is the test a measure of the child s capacity to use vshat 
learned as well as of the child s knowledge in a certain area’ 
actual knovs ledge that a senes of events took place on the western 
frontier within a few weeks of each other is of little importance hut 
the capaaty of the child to put these events together and to come to 
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some understanding o[ ilje signiJicanee of the rektionsliip of these 
inaclents is of much importance 


MEASUREMENT OF INTERESTS 

Teachers counselors and parents igree iliai the inierestj of duWren 
fluctuate tvuh bewildering rapidity and Uus applies to interests in 
pla) activities m plans for the future msdioolwork and so on With 
many children houeser there is a broad consistency in their interests 
so that a boy may tire of a certain athletic activity but remain inter 
esied m actitities that calf for physical exertion and effort A childs 
interests m reading maienak may change greatly but tliere may be 
a consistent interest in reading Ncaeriheless any parent avhose cdii 
cational and axicational plans for his children are based on their 
interests when they are small diildren n lery likely to get into diffi 
cuhies later on or at least his children arel \s the diiJd grovts older 
hts intelligence remains consistent and his aptitudes diange little at 
though aptitudes that have been unknown may be iliscovcreil His 
interests however fluctuate and change and tints prediction of the 
direction in whidi one should move etUicitionally and vocationally 
IS somewhat uncertain A student may have a high degree of iiuelli 
gence and he may also have special aptitudes that would likely make 
him successful in sudi a profession ns surgery or music but if he has 
learned to loathe these areas for which he would appear to be ad 
mirably fitted then all the intelligence ami aptitude in the world will 
be of little aiail 

One cannot succeed with just interest and nothing else but k is 
equally certain that one will not succecil if he has everything else 
but the mterest \\e must be jntcrestetl m what we do if we arc to 
be successful at it and the what wc do may be driving a inict 
skiing down n mountain slope being a father studvmg for an atUanetd 
degree in zoology or just generally sitting around doing nothing Some 
of coune might say that practtcall) everyone is inicresictl in the last 
mentioned actmtyf 

As the youngster begins to get along in his teens however intcresu 
tend to become more stibihzal and h> the time most children arc 
around 17 years of age their broad anas of interests Inve l>ccomc what 
they will probably remain m the years aheid There arc always excep- 
tions of course and the interests of some dufdren will become sfabi 
hzed mudi sooner others much later \ chiW s interest may someimics 
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be based on false premises, and when he discovers tlic truth, his so 
called interest immediately changes This is particularly the case re 
garding vocational interests, since many dtildren picture various 
occupations in a most unrealistic light The author knows one young 
lady whose version of nursing was very much affected by the Florence 
Nightingale legend, and by the glowing propaganda put out by schools 
of nursing After a few weeks as a nursing aid, however, she saw 
nursing in an entirely different light, and her ' interest" in nursing 
quickly evaporated One might say, of course, that she was not really 
interested in nursing since her supposed interest was so shallow, or she 
might, of course, be the spoiled young thing who was unable to take 
some of the experiences that she had to undergo as a nurse's aid 
The elementary teacher, and the counselor, then, should be con 
cerned with the interests of his children, because their performance m 
any task is obviously going to be alTecietl by their interest m it, but he 
should not start making any long range educational or vocational platt* 
on the basis of the child s expressed interests It is true, of course, that 
there is a relationship between intelligence, interests, and aptitudes 
All three of these are tied together into the making up of the per 
sonality of the indiv idual, and all three affect the achievement which 
has already been discussed A child is not usually interested in what 
he cannot do and if he is, there is the real possibility that his interest 
might be a most unhealthy one The child with an I Q of 85 is not 
hkcly to be interested in the solution of crossword puzzles, the child 
who shows nothing m the way of an aptitude for music is not likely 
to be interested in practicing the piano for several hours a day, the 
frail lad with glasses and a hearing aid is not likely to be interested 
m being a quarterback for the high school football team If Joe does 
begin to spend hours on crossword puzzles, if Mary sits on the piano 
stool hour after hour, and if the coacli cannot get Frank off the foot 
ball team then we might begin to wonder what it is that bothers 
these >oung people A healthy interest is a realistic interest if a child 
IS interested m doing what is practically impossible for him to do 
those Willi a Horatio Alger attitude might feel that he has great 
ambition — but most counselors and mental hygienists would feel that 
It IS more likely to be an indication of a disturbed child 

11) the time the child gels into the high school however the teacher 
and the counselor are often forced to operate on the basis of the stability 
of interests, since for some children at least decisions must be made 
regarding their academic and vocational future This is one reason 
chat It is safer to base future plans on fairly broad interest areas 
rather than on some very narrow and specific interest area Thus R 
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ma) be sifer to hate a girj plan some ocaipicjon in tt/tich she storks 

dosel) svith people helping ihera lo becomcmore cffectue indnuUnls 
than to plan speaficilly on being i teadier, a nurse a social worker 
or so on Not only is tins likely to result in later saushciion on the 
basis of interests but it is also more realistic from the point of Mew 
of intelligence anti aptitudes since some chtUlren nia) base a real 
interest m some specific occupation but may not hate the intelligence 
or aptitude necessary to be successful at u This is also something 
that leacliers and counselors must help parents to understand and to 
accept — the hard fact that all the monej and all the practice and 
all Uie interest m the svorld cannot make a famous concert pianist 
out of a child He has to ha\e certain aptitudes and some degree of 
intelligence Nor can the former star quarterback of tssent) ^ears 
ago push his )oung son into being an equally effective quarterback 
To do avell or to excel in almost any form of human endeasor requires 
interests and motuation it is true but certain other dungs are 
necessary too \\itlioui them the pressure to excel will result not 
m excellence but m frustration and hopelessness and despair 
By the time the child is getting along m junior high school the 
sdiool should ahead) have a picture of his interests not so much 
b) svhat he sa)s as by what he does In many wa)! this picture 
may be a more v'ahd one than that determined by the administration 
of an interest inventory ^Ve can frirJy safely assume that the ado- 
lescent boy who for scieral }Ctn has tinkered and uorketl with old 
automobiles has some interest m mechanical areas that the girl who 
his been actiie m all sorts of work with student groups is interested 
in working wjib people that the ver) intelligent boy who happily 
pores over biological and zoological books in different libraries to 
increase his understanding of plant life is interested more in indi 
vidualistic than in group work and so on These students are hardly 
m need of an interest inventory but for other students there may 
be mudi less certimt) as to just where their interests may he and 
an interest inventor) may help tlicm to be more realistic in their 
future planning In addition as previously mentioned an interest 
inventory may often be a good means of establishing a counseling 
relationship with a student who might otherwise be quite reticent 
The results of an interest inventory are personal but the) are seldom 
threntening and thus the) may help to establish the conversation 
in a more penonal vein 

The number of interest inventories that are available is not large 
and the two that are b) fir the most aimmon at the present time 
are the Am/er Preference Record and the Sirontr I ocationnl Interest 
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Blai,h fo, Men and n’omen The Kuder Preference Record, pub- 
lished by Science Research Associates, measures interest in ten are 
— outdoor, mechanical, computational, scientific, persuasne. hterap. 
musical, artistic, social serMce, and clerical The test is designed lor 
the high school and adult level An advantage of this test is that i 
refers to broad general interest areas rather than specific occupa 
tions, so that an interest in a particular area may mean a ^ 

interest m scores of occupations generally related to that area ^ 
occupations are desaibed in a booUet so that the student may 
become aware of possible occupations that are related to is m 
lerests He can also determine the extent to which his interests seem 
to be the same as those of people who are successfully eraplo)e m 
a great variety of occupations With a little study, a teacher can 
quite easily use the Kuder and other interest inventories 

The Vocational Interest Blank for Men, F orm M and the Voca 
tional Interest Blank for Women, Form W (by E K Strong) af® 
published by the Stanford University Press These tests are inten e 
for senior high school students and adults They show how t e 
person’s interests are related to those of successful workers in spe 
cific occupations The test for men measures interests in 47 speci c 
occupations. G occupational group scales, and 4 non vocational sea es 
The latter four measures are described as occupational level, mascu 
hnity femininity, specialization level, and interest maturity The ^ 
for women measures interests m 28 specific ocaipations, and also as 
the special masculinity femininity score 

The Occupational Interest Inventory, published by the California 
Test Bureau, is for intermediate to senior high school and adu ts 
It measures six fields of interests — personal social, natural, roechani 
cal, business, the arts, and the sciences It also identifies three type* 
of interests — verbal, manipulative, and computational — and give* 
tvso mensures of the student s level of interest 

An Interest Inventory for Elementary Grades is published by ^ 
Center for Psychological Service The George IVashington University 
This covers the interest areas of reading, movies, radio, games an 
toys, hobbies, things to own, school subjects, people, occupation, an 
activities 


MEASUREMENT OF APTITUDES 

Beethoven and Shakespeare and Napoleon were all probably very 
intelligent people, and no doubt they were all highly motivated ant 
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mterested in what they were doing but there were thousands oi jndi 
\uluals in the world of music the world of literature and the world 
of war who could probably equal those gentlemen m intelligence and 
moiisation and interest These three men were unique because the) 
had special aptitutles for music literature and conquest on the battle 
field No doubt part of these special aptitudes were something that 
they learned from the tune they avere bom but a future Beethoscn or 
Shakespeare has to be born before he can he trained All the training 
in the svorld svill be of little avail in the creation of a Beethoten or a 
Shakespenre unless a person is bom with a certain special aptitude or 
potential for music and literature Those fortunate children suih 
special aptitudes are the gifted ones and they do not Inve to work 
for svhat they have although they will need some help and will Ime 
to work to make real use of it 

Many of these aptitudes are hidden and unknown and aptitude 
measures may bring to the surface or at leist make evident some 
hitherto unknown talents It is almost certain ihat much m the way 
of music and arc and hceratiire has been lost to the world beaus® 
some ill or povert) stricken cliild was neier helped to reilire the 
tremendous talent that he bad talent whicli waned m vain for the tie 
velopmeni that never ame Tins then is one of the tasks of the teacher 
and counselor to make sure that the talent that is represented in various 
children in their classroom ts given a chance to grow and develop 

Teachers and counselors of course often do spot the aptitudes that 
are ev idem in some duldren the child vvho picks up a brush and seems 
to be able to paint a portrait almost at the first attempt the boy who 
handles a musical instrument as if he had pMjed it for jears the 
little girl who somehow is able to put words together so that thej 
make a deep and meaningful poem — ihese are dramatic and easily 
detected But all children Inve some aptitudes m some direction 
These aptitudes are often not very dnmatic and they are of the 
son that cinnot be easil) detecievl The> ma> be of great importance 
in the future of the child hovvever and they maj make the dilTercnce 
between a happy and satisfacior) life m the future or one of despair or 
frustration Tins is particularly so with those children who have little 
in the way of assets and who seem tohavemudi m the way of liabilities 
It IS essential that we do our utmost to determine an> possible avenue 
in which the chance of moderate success for the child is at least lairl) 
gooil TJie wise use of aptitude tests may someiimes give some indira 
tion of just where this avenue lies as compartal willi another avenue 
that IS for some duldren a dead end 

Some tests described as general aptitude and achievement tests are 
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very much like the intelligence measures that have already been 
described, and they would seem to gise a better description ot tne 
intelligence and the academic acliietement of the child rather i 
his special aptitudes The DtOerenttal AptHude Tests, published by 
the Psychological Corporation, are of this nature They are lor hign 
school students, and comparisons can be made for both boys an 
girls with their scores on verbal reasoning, numerical abiht>, abstract 
reasoning, space relations, medianical reasoning, clerical speed an 
accuracy, and language usage Certainly some of these items won 
seem to be more indicative of intelligence than of any special apti 
tude, although it is true that skill or high scores m some of these 
Items IS related to success in certain occupations Of a somewhat 
similar nature is the General Aptitude Test Battery, published y 
the United States Employment Service, which provides scores for 
aptitudes that are important in a variety of occupations Still another 
group of such tests is the Flanagan Aptitude Classification Tests, pu 
lished by Science Research Assoaates These tests are designed to 
measure inspection, coding memory, precision, assembly, scales, co* 
ordination, judgment and comprehension, arithmetic, patterns com 
ponents, tables, mechanics and expression The Aptitude Tests for 
Occupations, published by the California Test Bureau, measure per 
sonal social aptitude, mechanical aptitude, general sales aptitude, cler 
ical routine aptitude, computational aptitude and scientific aptitude 
Among the many special aptitude tests that are available are the 
Engineering and Physical Science Aptitude Test, the Mechanical Com 
prehension Tests, the Minnesota Clerical Test, the Revised Minnesota 
Paper Form Board, the Seashore Measures of Musical Talents, all pub 
lished by The Psychological Corporation, the Purdue Pegboard, the 
SRA Mechanical Aptitudes, the Drake Musical Aptitude Tests, the 
SRA Clerical Aptitudes, all published by Science Research Associates 
the MacQiiarrie Teit for Mechanical Ability, and the Wrightstone 
OToole Prognostic Test of Mechanical Abilities, published by the 
California Test Bureau the Afcier Art Tests 1, Art Judgment, pub 
lished by the Bureau of Educational Research State University of 
Iowa the Minnesota Rale of Manipulation, published by the Editca 
tional Test Bureau, the Stanford Scientific Aptitude Test, published 
by the Stanford University Press, the Tiirjc Shorthand Aptitude Tests, 
published by the tVorld Book Company, the Symonds Foreign Fan 
guage Prognosis Test, published by the Bureau of Publications Teach 
ers College. Columbia University, the Educational Aptitude Test and 
the Teaching Aptitude Test, published by The Center for Psycholog 
leal Services, The George Washington University, the Detroit General 
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ylpniudes Ex^rntnaliom. rorm A, tfie Deltoit Clerical Aptitudes Cx 
amtnalion, and Ujc Detroit Mechanical Aptitudes Examination, pub- 
lished by the Public School Publishing Compmj. Bloomington 
II mois, the Academic Aptitude Tests. Mechanical Aptitude Tests, and 
Clerical Aptitude Tests, publislietl by ilic Acorn Publislune Co Rod- 
Mile Centre, N Y 


MEASUREUrCNT OF PERSONALITY 

There is no doubt that m the realm of measurement, iwonaliiy 
offers the greatest challenge, and personality tests and inscniones 
are, on the whole, probabi) the most questionable of the different 
mstniments used in measurement Personality has been dcscribeil 
tn a vanet) of v.a)s, and it might generally be thought of as all the 
qiiahttes that go to make up an indisidiial — his intelligence, his 
adiietement, his aptitudes hts interests, all of his assets and all at 
his liabilities It IS the penon and e%cr}thing that goes id make up 
that person It is questiomble ssheiher one could eser refer to such 
a thing as a good personality, although many }>coptc uill describe 
one as basing a good or lad jiersonaliiy If s'c say tint one has 
a “good personalu), it usually means tint we think of the imhsidual 
as hating persona! qualities that we think are {lositis'c Someone else 
might see these same qtiahites quite differenilj It is true, of course, 
that some popular figures affect most people m a posunc manner, 
an<I nearl) ctcr)one seems to think that they hate a *goo<r person 
ality, while othen aflccl nearly etcryonc in a negatisc manner, and 
arc considered to hate a ' poor pcrsonalii) Tlie person uho is well 
liked by others is usuallj a fairl> healthy person, tvhile the on- t»ho 
IS thoroughly disliked is more likely to be an unhealthy individual 
This IS not shtays so, of course, and the cometban n a gooil example 
of one to whom others may react in a hilarious but posiutc manner, 
but t\ho actually may be a sick individual who secs the world as 
anything but a humorous and happy place 
Nor may an individual have ilic same concept with regard to his 
personality as do otliers Some children may be regardetl quite highly 
by their tcacliers. but they may regard ihemsehes as being of hule 
value The humihiy that may appear to the group as a positive 
characteristic may be indicative ol mucli pcnonality maladjusimrat 
This of course, is one of the reasons for the nccil for personalitv 
measures, since many people mav not be what they appear to the 
general public, or even to their close fnemb, tcaehrn and parents 
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Sometimes the md.v.du^l m.> Insc t scrj contused p.cture 
so that the chdd s«ho harbors much hatred and host.l.ly 
parents may qtnte l.oncstlj anssscr the question Do yon i 
parenlsf by s lying yes ol course Wcall) then the icachcr a 
die counselor should t-nim the i>crsonality patterns ol their 
They should knoii those silio Insc moderate dilT.ciiUics that can oe 
'lUevnted by the teicher they should know those ^sho h ive m 
serious troubles that tsill need the help of the counselor and possiDiy 
of major emironmennl changes and they should know those du <■ r 
who have disturbances sudi that they need to be referred to outsit 
help or to an institution Every teacher should keep in mind the lac 
that practically every child in the United Slates who will within t^ 
next few hours or the next few decades commit acts of violence 
every child who will in the future rape and murder and bum an 
steal and pillage — now sits at a school desk and is vvorktng wii^ ^ 
teacher It is not an impossible dream to believe that we can 
tually do something so that the vast majority of these acts are no 
longer committed because the didd or adult has no need to commi 


VltClit . - 

Another questionable custom is the typing of personality 
not only a habit of many lay people but also of some professiona 
counselors It is questionable whether there is any such thing a* 
an extrovert or a paranoid or a schizophrenic and so on 
While It IS true of course that some individuals are diaracterize 
by certain traits to such an extensive degree that they might e 
described as above it is also true that practically all of us reflect 
these traits to some extent The degree to which paranoia is diarac 
teristic of the individual is what is important rather than a blanket 
answer to the question Is he a paranoid’ 

The methods of measuring personality range from the very simple 
to the very complex but at least a thread of subjectivity runs throug ^ 
all attempts to measure personality Let us look at a few of these 


methods 

1 The most frequently used method of measurement of personality 
IS the simple comparison of the reactions of the individual with those 
of the group or with those of the individual who is doing the meas 
uring Thus a very overt individual may be described as having an 
aggressive personality when he is compared with a group of seminary 
students but if the same individual is aimpared with a group of base 
ball players he may be described as being somewhat quiet and wit 
drawn Similarly an extremely passive teacher might describe a 
normally aggressive boy as being very hostile Such measures are com 
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pletely subjecine and the de&cnption o{ ones personaliij depends 
entirely on the group with whom the indiMdual is being compared 
or on the individual who is doing the comparing There is of course 
an element of this subjective comparison m practically all of our per 
sonality measurement and even in die more objective measures the 
extent to which we are tabbed as being aggressive or passive depends 
on what is considered to be normally aggressive or normally pas 
sne As has already been pointed out this also applies to our descnp 
lions of psychological abreactions so that there are elements o[ 
paranoia in practically everyone we all have some fears or feelings of 
perseaition often quite irrational Thus personality measurement is 
always a comparison A more objective comparison however is with a 
more valid and representative group and this is not usually the case 
when the leaclier makes a snap judgment about the diild s personality 
based on the extern to which the child deviates from his class mem 
hers and from the teachers concept of normality 
From a remedial point of view such a measure of personality is 
quite worthless since it gives no valid description and no hint or 
indication of wliae might he behind a general pattern of behavior 
It IS of no assistance to the counselor in helping him to understand 
what might be done to help the individual move toward less dis 
toned and more realistic reactions 
2 We may obtam information regarthng problems and conflicts 
from problem questionnaires and personality inventories The prob- 
lem questionnaires some of winch have been discussed m an earlier 
chapter usually gue some indication of the types of problems that 
are disturbing a child or a group of children The jiersonalit) in 
ventory on the other hand usually refers to specific personality traits 
such as ascendancy emotional stabilii) sociability analytic thinking 
and so on and it indicates where the student stinds when compared 
witli his group Both the problem check list and the personality in 
ventory have several serious defaenaes and any teacher or counselor 
wJio uses ihem should keep these jioints in mind 

a Many people are unaware of ilieir real personality problems 
and may pick some other problem partiailarly one that is more 
dccept-ible This is particularly so in the sexual area where mmy 
people hive learned that they should not feel and think what iheir 
physiological and psychological body tells them they are feeling and 
thinking One way out is to repress this feeling to the point where 
one consaously accepts as his problem something that may be quite 
far afield from his real problem Tins may be iho the cave vwi i 
religious difficuUies particularly with children who grow up feeling 
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that there is a certain rcliRions tlop™ 

and then get to the point where their tntelltgence does qt.estton 
Li of what they feel'they ntnst accept. There may then he trottbfc 
unless they ran satisfy themselves that there is some other proWem 
facing them. They might, for example, become a type of religio 
fanatic who goes arottnd insisting that everyone must believe as i 
does, not concisely knowing that he is trying to convince Ins osv 
uneasy sell that he is secure. Thus the problem tptestionnatre may 
give the honest answer of the student, but even this may not be an 
indication of his real trouble. 

b All of us tend, to some extent, to distort and to attempt o 
evade real problems. Even a person who has undergone counseling 
is probably still unrealistic as far as some of his problems arc wn 
cemed. We can generally assume that the answer to the question, 
“What is troubling you today?" is at best only going to approximate 
the real truth, since the more disturbed an individual is, the less likely 


it is that he knows what is bothering him. 

e We may not be able to express our ])robIcm because of our 
lack of intelligence (or even our intelligence itself), because of our 
lack of or type of language, or because of our ailiurc. Ceriainl) 
many people do not have the intelligence that is necessary to under- 
stand the intellectual svhere's and how’s and why’s of their problems. 
They cannot discuss them intellectually, but they can express them- 
selves emotionally, and this, after all, is where the therapy lies. A 
person with very little in the way of an etlucaiion or an understanding 
of the language would also have some difficulty in psychologically 
describing his difficulties. Verbally, he might be able to say little more 
than that he hated someone and ^vanted to shoot him. It may aho 
be difficult for some people who have learned to intelleclualize every- 
thing to really express themselves emotionally. This sometimes happens 
in counseling with intelligent students of psychology; they talk in an 
intellectual vein about the psychology of their diffiailties, but they 
find it difficult to emotionally experience their feelings. This might 
also be the case with the individual who has learned always to be 
intelligent, to disaiss things in a logical manner, never to let ones 
feelings run away with one’s self. Any sort of verbal or •written 
questioning of such an individual about his problems would not likely 
be very productive. 

d We often respond to a situation as we knoAv we are supposed 
to respond rather than the way we actually feel. Thus, often a so-called 
personality test may be little more than an academic exercise on hoW 
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\vell ^\e undcrsnnd the in ^tlndi we arc supjK)$ed lo btlnit 
The more insecure r\e are, the more Jilclj it is ihjt ;\c vill be 
defensixe ami careful about our aiisucrs Urns quite frequetuK a 
more siaWe iminMitiai mil h«e fm«ca ansssers on •» jnjicnmf 
j>encil persomluj test that svill be accunic and correct bin a more 
disturbed person is more hkclj to distort or esade the iruili 

e We must also assume that ihc stiidcni uho ansssers a pa|n.r 
and ]?cnctJ tnientor} is honest and cunscicniious in his insucrs ilm 
he has answered to Uic best of his abilit), and iJiat he js under n > 
unusual or aijpical stress or strain Tlte place of the testing svniild 
of course, influence this a goml deal If a client comes mto a prisatc 
counseling oflice and takes some personaht) nucntorics because he 
wants lo iindersl'ind himself better, there is more rJjance that liit 
Tnsssers will be acaintc than if be is a member of a grouji who 
base had lo tike a gxmhnce test batter) pAiucuUM) jj the) me 
taking It from someone the) mi) hate some reason to thstrusL 
3 There « acniilly Imic difference between svhai might be cil/cil 
1 I’roblem Check List and what is described as an Adjustment linen 
lory The child mi) be askctl to dicck off, from a Ini of problems 
those which he feels arc problems for him he ma) be isked to check 
some statcmenis imhcating die extent to which each represents a 
problem for him he maj be gnen a ccrtiin siiuaiion and then be 
asked If) dicck tlie solution that is closest to what he would hkel) do in 
such 1 situation or from i senes of solutions he in is be asked to 
dieck the item ihit he thinks he svoiild be most Jikcl) to do (or that 
which IS most like him) and then dicck the ncm that he thinks he 
would be least likcl) to do (or that which is least like him) Actuall), 
of counc, ill arc attempting to irtise at some indication of the prr»?»- 
Icmj that may disiiirb the diild but die mote recent Adjustinrni 
Invcntoria do Insc the advannges of referring m more s{>ccilic clur 
acter trails and comparing the child with his fnmi»arahle group The 
accuracy of these results hosscser, is subject to some ffMcsimr? 

The UflOMO Problem Cbrrk / iif, puhlohcsl b) llic Tsschological 
CorjKintion is for junior high school high school tollrgc and adult 
Icscls This Jm can help teadieo ami counselors to identify |>rr)b- 
lems m the areas of health ami physical desdopmeni home an 1 /am.h 
monh ami religion sex economic sctiint) school or occujiauoo 5 .k» 1 
and Tccrcmonal actisitics. . . 

The Heston Perroufl/ity -iiljustment frieniory. piihhshnl hs the 

Uoria IlooL Com™il) « for InsI- -rl'ool «■';«' '■”>> 

mrn ll m .ucl. area. a. a,.al,.ical .lool.ne 
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ab,l.l), emoLonal stab.l.ly. confidence, personal relal.ons, and home 
It consists of a senes of questions to sshich the student anstsers, es, 

‘No, or “Don't Kno\s ' . , , i r'e.i.fnmn 

The Californta Test of Personality, published b> the Cal 
Test Bureau, has forms for grades K to 3, grades 1 to 8, ^ ^,,nns 
10, grades 9 to college, and adults It consists of a scn« of question 
to s%hiclr the student gises a \es" or ' No* response ' 

cates hotv the student feels and thinU about himself, his ’ 

his estimate of his personal tvorih, his sense of personal free 
his feehng of belonging It also indicates the extent to sshich 
possesses nersous or sMihdrauing tendencies, hots he functions as a 
loaal being, his social sVills, his knowledge of social standards, in 
freedom from anti social tendenaes, and his family, school, and com 


munil) relationships , 

The Detroit Adjustment Inventory, published by the Public Sell 
Publishing Company, has forms for junior and senior high sdioo , 
for grades 3 to 6, and for ages 5 to 8 The senior form is design 
to interpret the problems of junior and senior high school pupi 
while the two other forms are oancemed with four i)pes of reactions 

habits soaal, emotional, and ethical The form for the young® 

children recognizes the fact that many of these children are not a e 
to cither read or tmte 

The SRA 1 out/i Inventory and the SRA Junior Inventory are pn 
lished by Science Researdi Assoaates The Youth Insentory 15 
grades 7 through 12, and it helps identify problems in such areas as 
my school, looking ahead, about mssclf, getting along with others 
my home and family, boy meets girl, health, and ' things in genera 
The Junior Imentory is for grades 4 through 8 Form A of the Insen 
lory measures fi\e areas — my health, getting along with other peop e 
about myself, about me and my school, and about me and my hom^ 
Form S of the Imentory measures six major areas — things in genera , 
my health, about myself getting along with other people, about rne 
and my school, and about me and my home Form S gises the dn 
a chance to indicate the intensity of the problem, so that he makes a 
check mark in a big box if the item is a big problem, in a middle 
sized box if it is a middle-sized problem, in a little box if it is a hR 
problem and he encircles ' No if it is no problem at all 

The Gordon Personal Profile, published by the \\ orld Book Com 
pany, has norms only for college men and -women but it could prob- 
ably be used to adsaniage with high school seniors It measiir® 
ascendancy, emotional stability sociabilits and responsibility Eaen 
Item has four statements, and the student is asked to check the state 
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ment that is least like him md the one that i$ most hke him 
A test that has been used a greii deal m the past few years js 
the Minnesota Multiphasie PenonaUty Inventory published by The 
Psychological Corponi.on All of the tests mil mseniones mentioned 
up to this |y)ifii can be used by the classroom teacher without any 
particuhr training in the use anil mterprciatjon of tests but this is 
one svhich can be used cifectnely only by the trained counselor or by 
a teaclier who Ins a background of training m tests and measurement 
It identifies problem cases among high scliool and college students and 
among other things has scales on hypochondriasis depression hysteria 
psycliopafhic dciiatc masciihnity femininity paranoia psychasthenia 
schirophrcnia hypomania and social introversion 
The T/iurstonc Temperament Schedule, for high sdvool college 
and adults is published by Science Research Associates It is not 
an adjustment inventory as sucli but measures seven basic tempera 
ment traits— •active vigorous impubive dominant stable sociable 
and refleettve 

Science Researcii Associates also publish J Book About Me which 
IS for kindergarten tlirough first grade This booklet allows the duld 
to react to a senes of pictures and helps the teacher to get answers to 
such questions as ^Vhal is the child s backgTOiind> What about his 
family life’ ^Vhlt kinds of clothes and toys does he own? ^\Tiat 
stones does he know? What are h« special interests’ How mature 
li he’ Many children vv-iJl not react to a direct question either writ 
ten or verbal about their personal life but through these pictures 
the teacher may be able to get answers that would othenvise remain 
unknowm 

The Mental Health Analysts, published by the California Test 
Bureau has forms for grades 4 to 8 grades 7 to 10 grades 9 to 
college and adult It gives an analysis of five types of mental health 
liabilities — behavioral immatunty emotional instability feelings of 
inadequacy physical defects and nervous manifestations Mental 
health assets that are measurei! are dose personal relationships inter 
personal skills soaal pirtiapation satisfying work and recreation and 
adequate outlook and goals- 

The Johnson Temperament Scale also published by the California 
Test Bureau is for high school college students and adults It 
measures nine individual behavior patterns or tendencies These are 
composed nervous gay hearteil depressive qmetactne cold conhal 
hard boiled sympathetic, objcaivesubjective submissive aggressive 
appreciative critical impulsive self mastery 

These are but a few examples of the many tests and inventories 
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of this nature that are available Practically all of them, including 
all of these desmbed here \Mth the one exception, are measures that 
can be used by the classroom teadier They are not the final ans\^er 
to give the teacher an absolute picture of all his students, but there 
IS no question that they will greatly aid the teacher m aclneting a 
better understanding of most of his students The modern school 
budget should include funds for the annual purchase of a variety of 
tests, and personality measures should be included in the list 
essentials 

4 A fourtli method of measuring personality and maladjustment, 
problems, and diffiailties is through the use of projective devices These 
tests use a great variety of stimuli such as inh blots, words, pictures 
incomplete sentences, drawings, and so on, to which the client reacts 
The stimulus is sucli that the client, in reacting to it, projects his ovm 
personality There is no indication of how he should answer, and 
indeed, there is no way that he ‘should answer His reaction is a 
free one, and m this way he develops a picture of himself, although 
he may be quite unaware of this picture as it develops Projectne 
devices are also subject to projection on tlie pan of the one who ts 
doing the testing as well as the one who is being tested, thus these 
instruments should be used only by those counselors who have special 
mining m the use of projective devices Even the dissroom teacher, 
however, should be aware of the msinimenis that are available, and 
have some general understanding of the theory behind their use 
The Rorschach is probably the best known of all projective devices 
It consists of a set of ten ink blots and the subject is asked to describe 
what he sees, what the blots make him think about, or to tell a story 
about them The ink blots are neutral, and what the subject sees in 
them is what he puts in them From these series of free responses, die 
trained counselor will develop a picture of the personality of the 
client, VMth some possible indications of the pressures and difficulties 
which may be causing some disturbance m the client Such an instru 
nicni as the Rorsdiacli would sometimes give indications of a seriously 
disturbed individual, while tests such as those already mentioned 
would give no indjcaiions of any particular deviations 
The rcsjxmscs below are those given by a fourteen year old boy 
to the senes of ten ink blots At the lime he gave these answers he 
was still in school, but the parents were a bit worried because the) 
fell that he was ‘a hit different * Later on, the boy was placed m 
in instiiution A senes of dots in die responses means that the words 
were not intelligible to the author, while the terms that have no 
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meaning are the wuten version of a senes of letters and phrases 
put down as they sounded 


Number l it lools like an octopus an an It reniln<U me ot a 
man with 90 eyes and 350 mouths the mans head was rolled up together 
imo a ball twisted mashed up together and rolled out igam and flaitcncd 
It looks like a human head — a case man or an Indian or a monster 
Superman ought to see this Its got two horns on it 1 cm t think of 
anything else about this znomter 

Number 2 [Note The long series of meaningless syllables arc Mitten 
here as they sounded The child said them rapidly and seemed to have 
them in his mind that is he did not male them up as he nenc along j 
Looks like a phitoriabiopia I Monder wlm the thing is They must haic 
blotched a lot of red and black ink The white part in the middle is the 
king of the that ruled China 100 years after Adam died. He must he 
a savage warrior tVowt No telling what tfiat vantoroccampnna is lie 
might be a utophaiorasicpomrossia Its red blood ft looks hke blood 
Number 3 Looks hke a shapodia — a rocknodia He looks somewhat like 
a human being He had two red eyes in the middle His arms and haiult 
look like round tomatoes sucking over his head Oh brother that I <1 
hate to hate him crawling in the room He might be that rraty mannnl 
guy in the case 1 m ghd they haven t found sucli a creature on earth 
I wouldn t sleep much He might crush me to death It looks like two one 
legged men 

Number S' It looks like a tnan a fat man two great fat legs with some- 
thing holding them up III bet he was one of these inAmenca. He has 
red fat feet and skinny arms II you turn him upside down he looks like 
a bat If you turn him right side up he looks like what 1 said before 
1 wouldn t want to be around one of these things He probably came from 
Jfars No telling what science will do m 20 centuries 
Number 5 Scarborcfianbad It looks like an ancient moth that was 
crushed He s got some blood and junk yjMeezed out of him Cod! Turn 
It upside down and it looks like a rabbit with a great wing on it They 
ought to have that in a museum Looks like something that wasnt oti 
earth but was soineiirae ago tlut wasnt dicre Jlrothcrl If f showed my 
friend that bed want to know whn ic was 


Number 6 Godl ^o telling who that guy is He looks hke a fljiftg 
squirrel w iih wings on his neck and his n«k »$ «uck away out. 1 hey 
ought to call him scopersaiphia Tims all 1 can tell about that monster 


^umbe^7 low Hmm Looks hke two apes with a Uil on the begin 
ning of their back and with feathers on their heads 7 hey re about to kiss 
eachoUicr They arc ait in half They re standing on something Tficy 
must be standing on a rock ihats not in th« wortd ^o telling wfut it » 
I hope It isni a human Their faces are u^y Jl you turn it upside down 
n looks hke IIVO great dill* with a roof oser them ll.c, rc standing on 


little steps 
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Number S Phe.l It must be a no 

annuals p.nmng dmsn another animal It ‘ ^ an.mal- 

or some Und ot an animal or somelhing It lias the face 
an alligator or a con or a horse But some ‘“Pj, 

bottom ol a boding sulphur pit in temple Oh, brother! 

Nirniber 10 It looks like a bunch ot animals jelloii 

blue crabs toads The color is exquisite "f™ „„h 

on the lace ol a rabbit The broi«. part looks like tno 

of clothes I see some squirts The blue crabs are alter a fish 

Another well knotsn projective device is the Thematic Appercepttoi 
Test, commonly known as the TAT In this test, whtch consts 5 o 
a senes of n\enty pictures, the subject is asked to react to the pic > 
and not only his anstvers, but his reactions i\hile anstNenng arc no 
by the counselor These pictures are more specific than the mk • 
but they are general enough so that t\hat the subject sees m 
picture IS really a piaure of his self 

The Childrens Apperception Test is of a somewhat similar ' 

although It 18 constructed especially for children ages 3 to 10 ^ 

pictures are ^ague and ambiguous and they contain youthful fignr 
with i\hom the children can ideniif) themsehes 

The Gilmore Sentence Completion Test is typical of se\eral pro- 
jectue measures Uiat use the dcMce of having the student corap et® 
an unfinished sentence or word Like the other projective tests, 
measures give broad clues and pictures of the total personality of t e 
individual . 

The Blacky Pictures, published by Psychological Corporation, is 
signed to measure psychological development for ages 5 and over 
uses a series of tvselve cartoon drawings aimed at pointing up tie 
psycliosexual development of the individual through the analysis of t e 
stones he builds around these drawings 

5 A final method of the measurement of personality is the mos 
comphcaletl of all, and this is a combination of the psychologica 
and the physiological Instruments that might be considered to nse 
a psycliological physiological approach measure activities that are t * 
products of both the emotions and the intellect the mind and the 
liotly — such things for example, as pulse rate skin resistance hcar^ 
beat svseaimg and so on The electroencephalogram is an msiru 
meni vshicli measures the electncal brain activity It has been foun 
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tliat indtMduah with certain psjchophjsioJogical disturbancei Jiaic 
certain patterns of brain tvaves and Uieir disturbance might at least 
be implied by certain types of bram xvases The photopolograph is 
another mstrtimeni that measures ps)cho physiological reactions il 
though It IS not as acairate as is usually impheil uhen it is refcrretl 
to m detectne stones is the he deteaarl It is quite frequently inctl 
in connection witli the electroencephalogram 
These then are some of the tfesices tfiat are being used today 
to measure the personality of individuals The diy has passed in a 
modern school when anyone believes that a child s entire personality 
can be measured or evaluated by some purely subjective statement or 
remark Instruments for a more valid measurement of personality are 
available some of them are available for teachers and all ire avaihble 
for counselors if they have the professional competence to use them 
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A CASE STUDY 


In the records that the teacher or counselor has gathered on eaclt 
cliiltl there may be a great deal in the way o£ information, but ti ‘S 
hkely tint fciv counselors and e\en fewer teachers, have made a 
detailed case study of one or more of their children This is under 
standable, since a case study means that a disproportionate amount 
of time and effort is directed toward one child, and yet many troubled 
cliildren will remain unknown and misunderstood unless a detailet 
study IS made of them 

Esen if a detailed case study is unnecessary as far as the welfare 
of the child IS concerned the teacher and the counselor should pc 
nodical!) make such a study of a cliild It will almost certainly empha 
sue the fact that there is much that we do not know, e\en about those 
children with whom we assume we are quite well acquainted It may 
also make it quite clear that much of the information that is necessary 
for better understanding is all loo frequently conspicuous by its 
absence 

The word “case' in a case study should not be interpreted too 
htcnll) U must be continually kept in mind that we are wrorkmg 
with real people, not cases, and that all the information in the world 
cm never give a completely accurate picture of the real boy or girl 
In too many instances the problems of children arc discussed as d 
ihc) were dissociated from the cliild, just as the kidnc) specialist 
sctmctimcs seems to assume that there is no one who is connected to 
the kidnc) 
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A case study is generally milialed because certain symptoms mill 
cate that not all is siell svith the child The procedures used in the 
case study may vary a great deal but die basic purpose remains the 
same — the diagnosis the treatment and die prognosis based on the 
most detailed picture that it is possible to obtain on the peison being 
studied W e may assume that it the information asailable on the 
child ts so slight that it is impossible eien to begin a case stud) then 
the records in the scliool arc in need of improsement 
In this chapter a detailed looh »ill be taken at die tatious aspects 
of a case study They mil be dlusttatetl by material taken from the 
case study of one John Dodd a boy tsho tsas obsened by the aiuhor 
oter a period of about sue months John Dodd seas in a ^ 
and the mformation that uas atadable on ''“'f 
be matdied m die majontj of the sdtools in the country Etcn so 
how“v f ome of the inforiation that should base been 

Lssmg and some of the fiferTeX 

flicting and confused John Dod h ^ 

in the country ,„tdbere too that John Dodd tvas 

subjective nature « not strange or queer or 

representative of many cniKiren n 

“^ttsn^rk^t:“:?idetadat,^vaDOm 

rkforre'^ilw'inSer ev”to hope to understand him 


symptoms 

Anmves.igationjfdiesw-o-”^^^^^^^ 

bemiisrjohn suddenly begins •» X Fehminary m 

ing unable to pa) attenttosi ami purchased llieir 

vestigalion may show that J*" | J ^ ,|,e midnight 

firs. TV set and the whole f™'yj”‘X%!en.s start getting John 
movies The problem ss „„ 'i„e oilier hand a ptclim 

back to bed every night at 8 TO „„ nnavom 

inary investigation and a P”)^' “ „ck ol .merest and 
vvhalsoever for Johns ■'"r^-'Wj^e.l pOure -t J"''" Tl' 

rtTlXS^Sr-ar^eSsabighlC ,-ehasl«n 
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getung poor grades m school for years, he .s a constant '“J 

111 the tSchers and he appears to have no friends among the cl 
It IS most unlikely that Bob s problems will be Wtirprob 

ensironmental manipulation, and a detailed study o o 
ably be necessary it he is to be helped 

A careful and precise indication of the symptoms then, 
the first step in what may prove to be a case study of a distur e 


INTORMATION 

The greater bulk of the case study will be the information 
carefully and painstakingly galhered on every possible facet o 
child s past and present The school system that has an e e 
personnel program should ha\e much of this information ^ 
for those interested teachers or counselors who wish to become 
informed about some of their children The teacher or counselor w^i^ 

IS preparing a case study, however, should not assume that all he a 
to do is to look at some information that has already been gathere 
He will have to go out and dig for much of it himself and the m or 
mation tliat is available will have to be sifted Information that e 
must base will likely include the following 

I To get the health history of the child we should be able to go 
back before the child s school days In John Dodds records, or 
example, we note the following 

Pregnancy of mother was full tenn delivery instrumental weight of 
Tt Inrili 8 pounds 12 oz Condition of child immediately after n 
good Breastfed for 9 months first tooth at 9 months sat 
8i/i months walked alone at H months first word at 17 months ^ 
sentence at 2 yean Is right handed — no influence or preference 
feeding problems although he now cats slowly and is a light eater 
sleeping problems although he has a habit of biting lower hp No 
Insior problems or special abilities or disabilities The health of t' 
cliild during infancy was good 

■\Vhanl)OUl diseases, \iccinalions and inoculations? On this Johns 
record reads 

Diseases 

Measles — April 19 — 

Mumps — February 19 — 

Tonsils removed — May 19— 
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i acanatiotis or tnoculatiom 


Srmllpox — December 4 19 — 
Diphtheria — December 21 19 — 
Wliooping cough — October 10 19 — 
Diphtheria — Ma) 20 19 — 

Smallpox — Ma) 24 19 — 

Schick Test — May 14 19— 

Polio — February 10 19 — 
polio — Mardi24 19 — 


Records should also gil c some indications of the s clocity of the diild s 
growth since this is often more important than his actual height 
John Dodd a velocity of growth is shown in Table 1 


Table I veloctiy or cROumi 


Chr 

Stand ht 

age 

in in 

4 7 

40 32 

5 7 

44 07 

6 7 

47 00 

7 7 

49 3j 

8 7 

52 70 

910 

54 90 

10- 8 

56 30 

11 3 

58 45 

12 3 

5845 


Coin in 

Cam in time 

Comparati > 

At 

(tn months) 

m ht 

57a 

12 

5 75 

299 

12 

299 

229 

12 

229 

335 

12 

3Sa 

2^ 

15 

170 

1 10 

10 

168 

215 

7 

3 69 

0 

12 

0 


The comparative gainshowa agene^ 

until 8 years 7 monlh, gam orvelU.) of growth 

to 8 years 7 months The ““J™ ^ , a,„„na 10 years 0 months 

spurt of the average boy 8“^"'"' > at 12 years 3 months 

/„ John sense there wa, no .„djm.ion"f^ 

Thus in Johns „„,„„a|, ami ihe steps talen lor 

infancy His disease record i mw 

his proteclion from disease a , 1 , 5 , base 

ever” has been behmrl .hat of , ,„„5 bo, 

been changing into big boys g, 5 a,„, amoimi 

2 Tlic scliool history of the 5 , 1,5 („r not Inow mg loo much 

of information We ma, b„, „ „ difficiill 10 fuiil a laW 

about the chtld in certain 5 „f die cli.ld a. he goes 

reason why sse cannot base an aceiira I 
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through hh school experiences. We may expect "" 
his aidemic progress, or his lack o£ progress! h.s ^ucce^es and m 
tailures; the skills that come easily, and those that ^ 

kinds oE scliools and the nnmber oC schools that he has 0“="/! ■ 

record ol school attendance; the attitudes ot teacl.ers 
The records provided a good deal ot information on J 
school history. His "absence trora scliool" record reads as folloiss. 


Gradel: 20da)S — colds and measles. 

Grade 2: 21 dajs — colds. 

Grade 3: i\ days — a long illness following the "nu” and ear trouble. 
Grade4: 8 days 

Grade 5: 20 days — colds, quarantined became his sister had mump? 

Grade 6: 8 days 

Grade 7: 25 days— colds and diickenpox. 

Grade 8: no record 
Grade 9. no record. 

In the first se\en years of school, John was absent HS^ 
good deal more than the aserage of most children. In his hea 
history, neither the "flu” nor the chickenpox, mentioned abote, ar^ 
to be noticed. This absence picture tends to alter the impression a 
one gets on reading John's health history. His health may ha\e ec" 
more of a problem than was first assumed. 

The school history would, of course, include the results of any 
academic achiesement or intelligence tests that may base been taxen. 
Thus in Tables 2 to 10 we ha\c information on John Dodd regar mg 
his educational age, his intelligence, his oral and silent reading capac 
iiy, his achiesemeni in sarious areas of study, and his grades in \anous 


subjects. 








Table 2: eolcatjonal ace (metropolitan achiesxmevt tests) 





Grade 

Age 

Percentile 

Class 

Date 

C/ir. age 

Grade 

equiv. 

equiv. 

rank tneui^^'- 

ID— 

54 

1 

29 

82 

85 

24 

11^— 

74 

2 

34 

88 

54 

52 

in— 

R-1 

3 

5.1 

10-7 

59 

5 1 

19— 

95 

4 

60 

11-7 

62 

5 8 

ID— 

1D5 

5 

68 

124 

— 

67 

ID— 

11-5 

G 

80 

13-6 

— 

8.2 
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Test 

Deiroit 

Ro Sl IJinct Form L. 
Kulilimn Anticrjon 
Rc\ St llmci Form L 
Re\ St IJincl Form L. 


Tables mental Act 
Grade iear 
k 


Table I rARAcaAMi obal readivc (gray) 

Cradt Cj) Boa Store Cradt Score 

2 7 5 2« 

5 710 20 

3 6-5 So ®“ 

T>Me5 «i.-T.<.rour«N«a.n'i''fvT7riT form . 1ST rattrrv 
Tfxt 


Test 1 

Read nR Comp 19— 
Vocabulary 
AriilL Fund 
Ariih Prob 
Spelling 
Englisli 

&0 

Litcratvirc 
Hut Citia 
Geography 



Class 

Crodf 

groff 

Difjerence 

Score 

t tedian 

status 

si itus 

49 

49 

56 

69 

1 1 

C5 

56 

58 

83 

27 

37 

41 

58 

57 

-01 

37 

54 

58 

57 

—01 

40 

45 

58 

60 

02 

38 

54 

58 

78 

20 

50 

50 

58 

70 

I 2 

50 

42 

48 

42 

58 

58 

70 

62 

1^ 

04 


Reading Comp 11^ 


Vocibulary 
Anih Fund 
Anih Prob 
Spelling 
English 

Literature 
II St Civics 
Geography 
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Table 6 iowa silent reading, elem test a (1956-crade 8) 


Tcif 

Pupil score 

Class median 

National 
perc Tank 

Local 
perc rank 

Rate 

167(113) 

167 

69 

50 

Comprehension 

167( 8 7) 

176 

57 

36 

Direct Reading 

194( 9 9) 

177 

96 

83 

Word Meaning 

185(112) 

185 

80 

49 

Par Compreh 

186(10 2) 

176 

91 

74 

Sent Meaning 

178(109) 

174 

76 

65 

Alphabetizing 

168( 8 8) 

168 

63 

51 

Use of Index 

180(10 0) 

177 

79 

75 


Table 7 progressive achievement test, inter batterv , torm a 


Test 

Grade 

Pupil score 

Reading Vocabulary 

68 

81 

Reading Comprehension 

68 

98 

Arith Reasoning 

68 

76 

Arith Fundamentals 

68 

70 

Language 

68 

57 

ToLil 

68 

73 


Table 8 percentile rank on standard achievement tects 


Year 

Grade 

Reading 

Artthmelic 

Language 

Spelling 

19 

1 

91 

52 

— 

— 

19 

2 

71 

25 

46 

43 

19 

3 

75 

50 

51 

36 

19 

4 

90 

32 

50 

47 

19 

5 

53 

14 

“ 

— 


Table 9 

STANrORD READING TEST (CRADE 2, ACE 6-1 1) 


Test 


Score 

Reading age Grade equivalent 

Paragraph Meaning 

n 

9-6 


37 

Word Afcaning 

56 

105 


44 

Total 


50 

9 11 


4 1 


In the elemeniar) school Johns grade equi\alent on tests 
gcncrall) mcU abote his actual grade, but uas shghil) below ihe 
class mednn I he diangc m his IQ from 110 in kindergarten 
111 in grade 8 raises some question regarding the salidity of 
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icsting III \irutus tests on adiicsemcnt Ins scores generall) 

(litl not \arj grcail) from the class median He v.’as low howeser m 
the loun Silent Jlradwf’ Fletnenlary Test A (Grade 8) sshere his 
local percentile rank \ms 30 m Comprehension 49 m Word Meaning 
50 in R itc and 51 m Mphabeli/ing In the elementary school he ivas 
Ios% in sniuhni nnthmetic achicsemcnt tests his percentile rank being 
32 in grade 1 2j in gndc 2 32 in grade 4 and 1 i in grade 5 


Tabic 10 CRADES IN saioot SUBJECTS 

Crade Grade Sem 1 
7 Saiiifactory 


Grade Sem 2 


S.Knl Smme 1 7 - 

c a 

Math 1 c 

S * 

Science 1 ^ 5 

* Coidiiional ^ 

french 1 5 

Ih)5 Ed I g S 

English 1 g S 

Eng -Soc Stud es 8 ^ ^ 

french 2 S ® 

Mull 2 j S 

Science 2 ^ S 

Arts 2 g S 

PI,,, E.I 2 , C 

English 3 Q — 

Social Stud cs 3 ^ — 

Math 3 Q — 

Pliys Science ^ — 

Shop 1 Q “ 

Ihys Ed 3 

P»n o! the total record ot the 
Teachers reports are an h„ academic progress m 

child s personality as lie 1 ” ^ ,i ,„5 some are quite inhi 

school They are generally si J ,s prob- 

iihile others are equally imaM On a. 

ably more objective when report, ^ ,„,ai studies than 

.lie'ehilds shill m '““"8 1,1 balance lus characler lus 

he IS when describing .j ^rds lliere were Muy com 

menls reterring to both F 
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and il ivas usuall) difficult to separate the t«o Here, for example, are 
a few samples of what the teachers had to say about John 


Grade 1 Excellent wort m reading Writing has improved greatly but 

painting remains babyish in content as well as execution 

Grade 2 Reading is his strongest subject He is good in oral “'"1’“' 

tion He writes well but slowly Arithmetic his been his difficulty 

year 

Grade 6 He docs not handle social studies materials is well as other 
members of the group He is better in history than gcogtapby. an“ 
interested in all things scientific. He svriles small but legibly Hen p 
stud) habits because he fails to plan bis work 

Grade 7 (Cnghsh) John has done well in English this year His 
mg has been particularly good He cooperates well in class and is ^ 

dependable His written ssork is average Quiet and reticent but 
to do his share 


Grade 7 (rrench) Seems to be improving with regard to parliapatio 
in chss but has slipped up on his homework John has failed in al ' 
Frcncli tests to date He tries to contribute in class and is usually 
ful but m wTiiicn work he seems lost He has not come m for speaal he p 
like some of the other students Received 63 per cent on the last test 


Usually one finds a wide range m the teachers reports In Johns 
case, for example, in every subject in the junior high school the 
comments ranged from good to bad, although Uiere was general agree 
ment among teachers that he was capable of doing better work 

3 Information on the child s family is often crucial, but very fre 
qucnl!) it is almost completely lacking This is understandable, since 
It IS often the most diffiaili — and sometimes the most delicate ro 
compile, but this difficulty cannot be taken as a valid excuse for its 
absence Certainly a picture of the home is necessary if we are to 
understand the cliild What do we know about the parents’ ethnic 
background and their religion, the cultural tone of the home — what 
there is in the way of books and music as compared with TV and 
comics, the economic-cducational-occupational status of the father, 
whether the mother is working how many siblings the cliild has the 
attitudes in the home of child toward child, parent tow ard-did^f* 
parent toward parent, the parents attitudes toward the school and the 
community, the parents participation in the education and growth of 
their children^ These arc but a fevv of the questions that should be 
answered 1 he teacher should have some of this information on every 
child and he should have visuetl the homes of at least some of the 
children A home visit, or a senes of home visits would be a must u 
the teacher or counselor intends to make a case study of a diild 
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Not loo nutcli %vas ataihblc in the recoids on John Dodds family 
The parents tvere educated m lo)wn high schools, and they both 
attended a small liberal arts college Father continued his education 
at the state unisersiiy, and received two d^ees from that institution 
Mother did secretarial v\ork until her marriage, but has not worked 
outside of the home since She has two sisters The national back 
ground of both parents was Norwegian, but both speak only English 
They both attend Grace Cluirdi Tlie father was the second of five 
diildren, three boys and two girls 
1 he family lives in a five room apartment with no servants The 
father is a teacher in one of the city high sdrools 

This IS not too much m the way of information, but it is more than 
will often be found in the records of many schools 

A The information that may be compiled on a student tan hardly 
be considered as complete unless there is some picture of his per 
sonnluy and Ins socnl devalopman. Ona obv.ons means of maamrmg 
parsonduy .s by lha usa of .asfs and .n^n.onas ^ f 

dsewhere m this bool These are not used to any great extant, how 
«er to^all ridran tn most schools, and the teacher or counselor 
who’ IS scaling infortnatton on a child will usually find 
the way of standard, ted tests and 

riro"nr-“- 

tester's reports They read as follows 
/ John was shy and 

he handled bcauufully the '«** j coaxing tended to antagonize 

H^ly 

Xd^rein^^^orirremd’:^.--^ 

Teachers' reports are usually an S' ‘’e:::; 

of the personality and ^ , 3 ,^ between the subjective report 

attempt should be made ,e,cher s oavn opinion and bias and 

that IS heavily weighted with the „ behavior as they 

a more factual and several levchers are more 

were observed A series ol ri^^r el 

Itkcly to gtve a valtd Eminence any one teaclter Su^ 

though previous reports may e<,„„deretl to be of no value, 

jective reports, however, sboulu 
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picmre h□Ke^er is another question 

G™*; John is a ser, bright boi He has many .n.msU and^ni^J 
a good contribution to the group ** m > 

dren Demonstrates his immatuniy in isTitmg and dra ,, p 

nell hbcd b) the other children He is rather shv and quiet but^U 

a definite subject to tall, about he speaks ssell in the P““P 

that il John had come to llte first grade a year , that 

a chance to become a leader Xois ^ His academic 

he IS dominated by the other children who are aU bigger 
success commands the respect of the group but he is not able 
a place for himself as a leader 

Grade J Immature in many vays rather shy and timid p°“ 
an acme part m class discussions Seems to lack self-confidence 
inclined to be a playful child but has the ability to do good ssoric. 

Grade 6 Seems young and immature Shows little energy tn 
scholastic problems He is pleasant not interested in the social aspec 
his group but is interested m two or three boys He u slow m get i S 
work in Tries to find the easiest way out of the work he does no 

tndo Consistently Uie last person m Ills group to finish class work 

little initialise m attacking problems and requires sery definite 
menis plus constant supersision to get his work done His circle of in 
remains small but apparently adequate for his needs 


The general picture that deselops here is of a boy who is physica ) 
and socially immature He does not participate much in group ac“' 
lies and neither the pupils nor the teachers consider him to be 
leader type although he gets along with his classmates and is qudc 
well liked . 

Reports of a more objeaise nature try to present speaficallj i 
what happened without any attempt to answer the question why^ 
They present a piaure and it is up to the reader to interpret 1 1 
picture Here are some objeaisc observations of John Dodd s behavtor 


P/i)jifaf Science J0 30A^f April 10 

The preceding periotl was gym John wore a red checked shirt comm^ 
to hii peer group His liair was greased and slicked down his pants w ^ 
well creased and lus shoes were shined. He sat in die front row an 
talked with one boy until the teacher came in He listened quietly w ‘ 
the teacher explained that die class was going oscr to the music roo 
to listen to some instruments John kept beside die one boy on die w T 
over to the music room but spoke to three other boys In die music roo 
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lie picked oiit 1 scat m the back ot the room neat his friend He listened 
quietly "hitc the music teacher explained uhat sm going to be done 
AfKJut one half of the group waj listening to the teaclier John was as atten 
me as anyone in the room Ahoat seren minutes after the period had 
started John mosed up to a front scat on the left hand side of the room 
near uie saence teacher he mosed away from a place where seseral hois 
were talking and fiddling ssuh seseral musical instruments During the 
rest of the period he sat qmetly and svis not obsersed to speak once to 
either the teacher or any of the children At the bell he walked out of the 
room talking to the fnend mentioned above 


Physical Science JO 30AJH,Apul2S 

The preceding period svas gym John wore a clean brown shirt open 
at the neck Jits hair was greased and slicked down hw pants were svell 
creased and his shoes vvere shined He appeared to be as neatly dressed 
as any boy in the room He svas rather pale 

He and Jus friend (the one mentioned above) fooled around wnh each 
other giggling mnkmg faces and lutting eadi oilier while the teacher 
was explaining what svas to be done He paid no attention to the teaclier 
\Vlien the teacher mentioned that the fim pan of the test would be oral 
John put his hngen in his mouth and screwed hi$ face into an expression 
of fright — hut he w as smihng as be did this TJie teaclier ajked if there 
were any questions. John had none but he continued id play around with 
his friend 


\Mien the fencher started to give a list of vvords as part of a test John 
became avvare tint he lud no penal He made no comment but turned 
around once At the eighth word the teacher noticed tliat he had no 
pencil and had one of the boys give him one He started work on the 
num test and worked steadily for J2 minutes He then began to clawdfe 
and /idgee, and started to talk off and on with his friend. Ifis fnend asked 
Hid you get 17 for number seven* and he nodded As soon as his fnend 
handed in liis paper John walked up to the teacliers desk and handed his 
in too He then went with his friend and another boy to a Ubie near die 
window The other boy soon left and John and his friend rolled a piece 
of paper into a tube — John did this first There wxs much laughing and 
shoving xnd miking of noises with the lube 

John Slid to his fnend Lets tell Mr Smith about our basioons. The 
ewD hoys went up to the teacher but John stayed in the background while 
the fnend described their musical insuumcnt and demonstrated how 
u worked John siid nothing but screwed up his face twice while his 
friend was speaking— this appeared to be to emphiswe die words of his 
fnend Both boys then went back to the table still shoung and giggling 
The bell sounded a moment later and both bo>x walked out sull playing 
with their bassoons During the entire penod John did not once speak 
to the teicher 


John and his friend were 
sitirs but Jolin w IS alone 
get to anotlier room 


talking with a group of boys going down the 
w idi hu friend when they crossed the yard to 
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G)m P 30 AM ,May 7 ,, a 

The precedmg penod soaal saence Jolm ,.as pressed as md„«d 
abose*^ He vas one ot the last three bojs to come into tlie lock 
He undressed quickly and was upstairs onto the Boor before t 

ten bQ)5 He walked over to his place on the Boor and did no 

from It — several boys around him were moving back „ 

listened to the teacher s instructions and did not talk like most P 

When the student leader started die exercises he watched him closely, 
follovicd carefully He did the exercises well and easily — svhen abou 
of the class were falling over doing a back bend John perform 
exercise easily and with no apparent effort He was among the es 
bo\s in his ability and ease of performance with regard to the exerci^s 
walked out of the gym — most ot the boys rushed He was not observ 
w iih any one boy in particular during the entire period 
He took lus position in left field without any instructions from the 
captain of the team He caught and tlirew the ball with skill He was 
eighth man at bat and he obe)ed the captain s orders as to batting or 
without comment When in the field he stood quietly at his position an 
did not engage in any pep talking or yelling as did most of his 
mates The first time up to bat he stood in die box waved his arms m w 
air and grimaced several times He made a good hit on the first stn 
but was out at first on a close decision As he reached the base and wa 
waved out he continued past the base hopping on one foot and grin 
ning He made no comment on the deasion While waiting his turn at a 
he was not active in the general shouting jeering and cursing that wen 
on He leaneil against the back screen a good deal occasionally talking 
to different bojs 

At the whistle he ran around die track the required three times without 
any vsord from the coach many of the boys argued and tried to gel 
of the run John was dragging at the end and he ran with his head down 
m a dogged fashion He was die second last boy into the locker room 
He talked to no one as he went in 


Mudy,lJ 30A^^ May tl 

The prcccvling period was physical education John was dressed as 
indicateil abnc He came into tlic classroom alone and did not wander 
around other tables as many other cliiidrcn were doing He came to In* 
table and talked with two girls and one boy until the teacher indicatci 
that the ptriovl bad started He read a magazine Popular Mechanics 
iliroughoul the entire period He talked occasionally with die girl aero** 
from him — there were two boys and two girls at each table He hclpct 
one of the girls with some of her work She and the other boy talked m 
a noivy f ishion at times but John did not participate other than speaking 
to them several times with reference to some item of interest in the 
rine lie read steadily throughout the period and did not once leave In* 
desk He did not speak to the teacher throughout the pcriotl nor wa* he 
s|>okrn to 

\i the liell he waned licliind and demonstrated some tcelinnpie nun 
tionetl in the maganne to the boy at die other tabic After about iwo 
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mjiiuces thfs boy /nitncd out and a Tew mmuttrs later Tohn left the 
alone Ht,mUicl5fthlxjyoii{o/th«room ” 


A great variety o£ simple instruments some of which have already 
been tlescribetl m otlier chipiers may be used to have the child 
present the picture tint he Ins of himself or to have others present 
the picture that they ln\e of the cltild In John Dodds sdiool for 
example fifteen teachers of the grade 7 class were asVed to rate seventh 
graders in courtesy and cooperation in group situations John received 
a modal rating of four Fairs At the same time the grade 7 pupils 
were ashed to rate the members of their class on the basis of leadership 
A leader was defined as one whom others would be willing to follow 
John received a nnh order of 59 among C5 pupils with 1 being high 
Answers to a simple question often give the teacher a more valid pic 
ture of the student Here are some of the |X)inis brought out by John 
Dodd in his ansvvers to sucli a questionnaire 


hooks are available u home but there are no mtoical instruments 
that I like to play Tlicre is a science laboratory m my home There is not 
a woodworking or machine shop or a dark, room for developing pictures 
I am not allowed to use my mothers kitchen to cook in mvke candy etc 
I havcnopeis t do not like to read about hobbies sporu animals foreign 
cnurtiries current events and neus noted people and ihmgs that I study 
1 like to play anil watch people swimming and wrestling I watch TV 
about (WO hours a night and I see about one movie a week I like adven 
ture movies and TV best I hwe seen no stage plays this year Other 
things I like on TV are comedy drama mystery and some serials 1 don t 
like round table disaissicns grand opera lectures popular music qinr 
programs rcJjgjoiw programs symphony music, and wild west programs 
i have travelled to our summer house in Maine and back several times 
Sports that I like best are swimming hiking and bovting 

An autobiography is another means by which a student may 
gne to the readier a pictine of personality without feeling that he 
IS being expected to reveal personal information about himself Often 
what js not said in an autobic^aphy ts just as important as what is 
said In tlie following autobiography by John Dodd, there is only 
one brief reference to his sister and little or nothing is said about 
friends ambitions hobbies or plans for the future 


My first playmates were two boys about my own who lived n«£ 
door I felt very badly when they went a^ ay I plvyeil with another 
boy in the biocl. Wc are siiJl fncnds and enjoy getting together 
When I xm lax,, yem of «<■ 1 M-mol ■" >!>' « 'j;' 

Brawn elementary school My nrote called to me and braush me borne 
cety day lltat Srst year ot .chool and also part of the second year In 
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kindergarten I learned to read We ^veren t taught at school but m) lather 
taught me at home For the last fi\e summers I ha\e gone to summer 
school We didn t do any ^vork so it i»a$ a lot o£ fun 
The subject I like best is shop because I am interested in machines of 
all kinds Subjects I like least are French. Music a.id Social Studies 1 don t 
know why I dislike French but I know I dishke Music because I find it 
boring Social Studies is different When we study history I don t like it 
but 1 don l like current affairs 

I must ha\e been at the museum about fifty times The things I like 
best there arc the cars the trains and the planes 

Every summer v\e go to Camp North Every summer since I vvas born 
we have gone up there 1 have a lot of fun at the lake I go swimming 
twi/e a day when the weather is nice We have an eighteen foot outboard 
motor boat that 1 run around in every day One day while 1 was swim 
ming I threw a rock up in the air and it came down on my head I had 
to have seven stitches taken My moUier says that it knocked all the sense 
out of me and none of it has come back yet 

I had my tonsils removed when I vvas five years old 1 was not frightened 
because my mother and father had told me exactly what to expect and 
they promised me something if I was a brave boy 
The name Dodd is of Scottish origin and someone says it means brave 
and bold How / ever got a name like tliat 1 11 never know 

The information in some case studies, would, of course, far surpass 
what has been described here, and this should be considered to be 
little more than a series of su^esiions of tlie types of information that 
might be secured so that we may have a greater understanding of the 
child 


DIAGNOSIS 

The information that is compiled should be empirical and objective 
It IS the best possible picture that can be obtained The diagnosis is 
the use of the information to explain the symptoms, and it may be 
assumed that there is a positive relationship between professional 
skill and experience, and the validity of the diagnosis This does not 
mean that it can be assumed that a professional counselor or person 
nel worker will always come forth with an accurate diagnosis since 
there is ahvajs the element of the subjective m the diagnosis The 
professional counselor is not likely to be one who will make sweep- 
ing statements about a students difficulties on the basis of the avail 
able information He will be more likely to be very cautious, since 
he Ins learned from experience that human measurement and eval 
nation have an unfortunate habit of very frequently turning out 
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be UTong The ilccision m lo «hM to do, howerer. must be made 
and It should be nude on the best possible analysis of the most salitl 
jnformujon that it 15 possible to secure 


TREATRfENT AND PROGNOSIS 

TJic diagnosis is ivbit’s the trouble, * the treatment is ' what we II 
< 3 o about it,’ and the prognosis is what we think will happen as a 
result of what s\e do Tlie treairaenl of course may sary from very 
simple to quite dramatic It may be that the child will be put m a 
dilTereni classroom, it may be that he will be put in a special class 
It may be that his actnities smII be restricted it may be that he will 
recene more special attention from all teachers it may be that he 
WiJJ be remoied from school, jt may be that his parents will be 
brought to court, or it may be that he svill be placed m an institution 
Ideally, we may hope iliat we can some day get to the place where 
our pre^entne measures are such that diiJdren will very rarely tie- 
seJop symptoms of sesere emotional disturbances and the few who 
do can be treated so effectaely that they can return to a hippy and 
produettse life As for now. howeter, we must do the best we can 
to discoser the causes of the child s problems and put into effect 
remedial action so that a positive prognosis has a good chance of 
becoming .1 reality 
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THE INFORWIATIONAL 
SERVICE 

One of the major personnel scniccs is that ^^hlch is concerned with 
the collection and the presentation o( information This information 
IS usually that which is necessary for the total education of the child 
but It IS not provided in the other aspects of the school program or 
if It IS provided it is in a very sketchy and haphazard sort of fashion 
Traditionally most schools do not have the specialized personnel who 
have the understandings and the skills that are necessary if one is 
be concerned with the collection and ihe presentation of information 
of an occupational educational and social nature These three areas 
of information are overlooked m the regular academic program o‘ 
most American schools 

The place of the informational service m the personnel services has 
too often been misunderstood because of the confusion over counselmi 
and personnel services It is one thing to disaiss the place of informa 
tion in counseling but quite another to discuss its place m the total 
picture of pupil personnel services This author has yet to meet a 
counselor including those who are Client centered who would not 
ngree that the collection and presentation of educational vocational 
and social information is a valid md vital concern of the personnel 
services It is not the only service ot course and there is by no means 
complete agreement as to the particular role of the counselor m 
implementing this service particularly his overt involvement m the 
actual presentation of this information to individuals There would 
also be professional disagreement as to whether vocational counseling 
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should be vocatioJwU) geared wlh ample use of available informalion 
as compared with thinking of it primarily is foiiiise/ing that is helping 
tlie individual to arrive at the point of self sufficiency so that he can 
make use of the information which is provided 

The counseling service has been presented first in this book since 
it is the belief of the nulhor that while iiifomniion ma) be benefiaal 


to individuals who are not in need of counseling it is extremeij 
doubtful if informalion per se cm be of any use 10 those indisiduals 
ivhose emotional state is suclr that they arc in need ot counseling 
Information may or may not be a part ot counseling- there iiou d 
be professional disagreement on this point — but all counselort iTOuld 
agree dial there are thousaniU ot disturbed children in American 
sdiools avho are being hindered rather lhan helpetl b) ihe presentation 
of information sehich they simply cannot inlemaliie and inoorpomtc 
as a part ot them because of their m.n nomes and feart and frunra 
ttons They need counseling but all too frequently they >n'o™a 
ttott somettmes from teachert and somet|mes eien 'i”™ 

On the other hand tits equally obvion. that there ^ 
svho can get along very nicely if they are provided vclh adequate and 
destred .nfomiat.on or given assistance as to f '' 
obtatn tins .nfotmatton One ot the marls of the P”> « 
counselor that he ts able to d.st.ngutsh dtn^^ 

,.,„needcf,nformat,onandtsqu,tecap^.c 

ill children at some time or ^ 

of an occupational ,,i,.ch they leam in the 

once diildren have mastered t personnel scniccs 

first fev. grades iuL future than .* 

are concerned is probably m (requently do not learn as part 

tlie information they are taug Riehtly or wTongly the mfor 

of their regular academic aimco . ofTce is information 

mation whicli is centered m the pe ,, cIosel> related 

which mikes mudi more sense to m classroom is 

to their actuil living P’ J., A d, ev are asked to retain for a 

little more than meaningless nm students whose intcI 

short time This applies P”'"''.” ' -j „snonmental slimulvlion 
lecliial capacity penonal moliv prcsenlevl m school as the 

are siicli that the actual learning „ results only m m 

atrncular cuper.enee ts pnctieall) traposs. 



3,8 T„Er«rn p, usov s r L sr u, . crs 
c.casc.1 fru.,ra,.o„ -..kI Icm,.,.. for U,.l. 

school .s s,.ll geared ,o .he general ™ ' cnor. 

sv.llgoon or shonld go on higher t<l..<a..o, „ 

,s concentnied in this dircclinn T.k> fiui.ientll a K , 

measured by ihc proporl.on of ns gra.h. lies ssho go on lo colleg 

ro,.en.g-cs\h^ser,s.„,p,et.c..hn^ 

lo remain ssnonomoiis uilh higher inlellecunl ende 
,rc just so many s.ndcnls uho can go on to college no ina^^^ 
their mothers or their community or their schiKil nl ly s ) 
can assist in des eloping a more tcahs.ic concept I’"' f„me 
educational experience for ill children and hy refusing 
their ^vorthincss on tin. bisis of ilicir pirticulir hint! « 


Miny students arc indiMdinls nhmrc intcllcctu illj d 

ainons people indivnUnU nho arc inicrcstcd and pcrsomlly 
to learn indi\ nlinls svho come from an cn\ ironment ssluch P’’®' “ 
health) stimulation for ihcir |)ost Ingh school plans Tlic " 
lional sersicc may need to do little more than provide a pi »cc " 
these students may browse tliroiigli the tipiod uc and comprene 
material that is available sviib |)ossib!y an infonnaiion scebing co 
versation with the counselor These arc the fortunate '' 

can make rational use of the information which they get All ) 
need is some assistance on the question of how and where they get ‘ 
and some will need little of this since they will be able to 
most of the information they need on their own Counselors 
cease insisting that such students see them twice a year This is stir y 
a waisic of time for two people . 

There are other students however who may become disturbea y 
the information that they receive and while they may come to 
counselor for further information it is counseling that they need ^ 
student m a West Virginian town for example who has been planning 
to go into coal mining but discovers that it is a declining industry 
and chances of advancement are low the girl who has been planning 
to be a nurse but discovers that there are many things about nursing 
that she doesn t like at all the boy whose parents have led him to 
believe that he naturally would go to college and he begins to rea i 
there is very little chance of ever getting into a college the boy w 
was going to be a truck driver but is somewhat concerned because 
has learned that a truck driver ranks low in social prestige the g‘ 
who was going to marry and have babies but discovers from her peers 
and from her friends that she should be thinking of a career These 
children need counseling because of the disturbing information they 
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have received Their diildhood piaurc o£ the fuiiire hiu been shat 
tered often suddenly, and they need help The informanon, vahd or 
not, may have come from many different sources and tlie personnel 
office should be vvell enough knovvn and hked so tint children can 
drop m for further mformaiion any lime they like 
There are other duldren whose disturbances and confusion are such 
tint information will mean noibing Dan. for evaraple who cannot 
intellectually comprehend the college nimculura, but Jie is there 
because his parents feel that ihcir child must graduaie from college 
Henry, a creative child wIm> finds no stimulation or encouragement 
from either liis chssmafes or his teaclier, John a boy who is a mature 
man physically, and who tmnts nothing more than to hold down i 
paying job, but the culture says that he has to go back to school so 
he IS taking shop and spending weeks on busy^^o^k making something 
that he could make in one day if he uantetl to Phylhs a girl whose 
world consists only of boys and she is out to show her easygoing 
mother ind her third step-father that she knows how to handle men 
too These are the children who desperately need counsclmg but as 
Jong as counselors dunk of themselves as information centers or 
referral agencies, they are not likely (o get what they need They may 
be helped to benefit eventually from die information that the person 
nel services office Ins avadable but the initial help must come through 
counseling rather than die presentition of information 
If die counselor who first secs any of these duldren feels that his 
major area of strength is' m die area of information rather than 
counseling he should be able to pick up a telephone or even walk 
down a hall to a colleague who might be able to see the child as a 
counseling client Referral has a nice professional and clinical sound 
but children s problems arc often immediate and it does httic good to 
refer a child to a senes of referrals and have her eventually end up 
with a psycluainst who sends her back to sdiool because he can afford 
to spend his time only with psychotic duldren The penonnel scniccs 
in the school should be able to provide personnel scniccs for die van 


majontv of the duldren in the school 
Tims that aspect of the personnel seniors knowm as the informa 
imnal sen.ce must -istmn- tin- ■■ I"" “’"""K ” MIren oha 

cm benefit tmmetliatel, tram inftirmttiem »b,di ts ttceunite t.n.1 i.,> 
ttMlnie duldren tshn need IlUfc mure "'«• ■“ "> 

tthere one Rets the .Ics.tetl infotttiatioo dnldten nho ate dismtbed 
md upset beennse of mtonnal.on thci ta-e tenet. rf rfttWteo nho 
hate been tetette,! f.r mf<.ranl.<.ii but »lu»e ptunat, nml .. 
selmg The mformat.nn sets.ee esn uto ustutnc .hat u.ll neset 
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.ee many children nho could benefit from the 
possesses il it docs nothing other than isait for children 
Let us noss looh at the three major kinds of information 
usually considered to be the business of the personnel 
socational, educational and social — the sources of suclt informali . 
and the means of distribuimg it. 


OCCUPATIONAL INFORMATION 

“Guidance" once meant \ocational infonnation, and for scser^ de^ 
ades these vere synonomous terms Almost a half century ago Fran 
Parsons defined socational guidance as aiding >oung people in t e 
choice of a \ocaiion, adequate preparation for it, and the attainnien 
of efficiency and success in it * This reasonable definition stood, u 
in actual practice throughout the United States, \ocational guit^nce 
tended to disintegrate into a rather medianistlc and technical fitting 
of pegs into holes and, in many scliools, this is what it unfortunate ) 
remains today. All too few school counselors lia\e esen been loucli 
by the sast changes in the world of work, the sarlous diallenging 
theories of socational choice and socational development, and i ® 
svhole study of the psychology of occupations. Tlie gap betsveen i ® 
school practitioner and the occupational theoretician is svell illusiratet^ 
by Hummel's® reference to the “startling" conclusion by Ginsberg 
that socational counselors had been operating svithout any th^O- 
This conclusion ssould seem to be a rather obsious one, and it i* 
probably an unfortunate but understandable fact of life that theories 
for practitioners are generally enundated by theorists svho tend to 
be scholars rather than practitioners This author ssould base a honen 
that those ssho deselop the sarious theories of occupational choice, 
for example, would not be sery cffeclise as socational counselors 
Nesertheless, the place of socational information and socationa 
counseling m modem dress is being emphasized not only as a part o 
the personnel services, but as an integral part of the total education 

1 Frank Paisons, Choofjng fl rocolioti, Boston Houghton Mifflin Co , 1909 p ^ 
John Brewer, Hulory of Vocational Guidance, Vew \ork Harper 8. Brothers 

p 61 „ 

2 Raymond Hummel ‘S'ocational Deselopment Theory and Guidance 

Journal of the National Anociafion of II omen Deitni ond Counielors 18 ** 

October, 19M 

3 E Ginsberg, J S Ginsberg, S Axelrod, and J L. Henna, Occupational Choice ^ 
Approach to a General Theory, New \oik Columbia Lniseruty Press, 1951 
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of ihc dijJd TJie Education Poliaes Gjmmission of 
recommentU that 


1956 for example 


1 General and liberal education concern therosehes much more posi 
tnejy rnjib ibe nrcer concezm of the student 

2 Vontioml ami profcsMonal rduniion concern iJiennehes much more 
wiih the de\clnpmcnt of perional and huminc qualities 

S The schools and colleges must increase Uieir vocational and career 
programs as the basic agency for developing all the talent of a vast 
people * 

At the 1960 W'hite House Conference on Children and Youth there 
tvere more recommcndatjons on education than on any other single 
topic but next to education were employment and vocational ediica 
tion Recommendniions included comprehensive, up-to date vocational 
training and retraining programs at both high school and post high 
school levels geared to the growing and changing needs and the en 
forcement of the child labor laws — with a continuous review of these 
hws In the same yeir the United States Department of Labor was 
silling that if our tvork force is to be adequate vvell qualified, and 
fully used, sse must among other things support and strengthen our 
scJiooJ systems expand and improve guidance and counseling services 
xnd deseloj) better national and local information on manpower 
resources and requirements* 

In this muter too it should be noted that vocational counseling 
Moiikl appear to be a better tenn to describe Supers concept of voca 
lional guidance 

Vocational guidance is the process of helping a person to develop and 
ncccpt an mtegnted and adequate picture of himself and of his role in 
the world of work to test this concept against reality and to convert it 
into a reality with satisfaction to himself and benefit to socieiy* 

Super prefers the concept of vocational development rather than 
choice, since like other aspects of individual development it is some- 
thing whidi bejins early in Me mil proceeds alonj; a airve until late 
in Me rather than being some sudden neat and precise action which 


t Eiluo.uonlolic.es Con, niinion Jlanfouer ."J Ed.cl.on tVashmsion DC h. 
tconal Education Association pp 82 85 

= U».,edS,a,e.Drpi.rln,en. of Labor /»wrr Cl idlrug, o/ It r t W . Uastnogton 
BC 19li0 p 23 , „ u in e 

UDonaM Super r/ir H'rP" 

p 197 
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takes place at a certain time m the life of the imliMclaul ’ Super aUo 
points out that in clioostng an occupation one is choosing a means 
implementing a self concept* 

Ginsberg and his associates ha\e also had a major impac 
whole area of vocational development Their theory of vocationa 
choice has four element 

1 Ocaipational choice is a developmental process which typically 
talscs place over a period of some ten years 

2 The process is largely irreversible Experience cannot be undone, 
for It results in investments of lime, of money, and of ego It pro uces 
changes in the individual 

S The process of occupational clioice ends m a compromise between 
interests, capacities, values, and opportunities 
4 There are three periods of occupational choice the period of 
fantasy clioicc, governed largely by the wish to be an adult, the perio 
of tentative choices, beginning at about age eleven, and determine 
largely by interests, then by capacities, and then by values, and uie 
period of realistic choices, beginning at about seventeen, xn vvlucn 
exploratory, crystallization, and specification phases succeed eacn 
other® 


Occupational information should be presented to children at all 
levels of their educational experience, although the V^inds of informa 
tion and the means by which it is distributed will differ at the various 
grade levels Throughout all the grades, however, it should be noted 
that the basic purpose of occupational information is educational 
rather than vocational It is not so mudi a matter of ‘ training ^ 
child so that he can get a job, but it is the simple and obvious fact 
that the education of the duld has been sadly neglected if he is lacking 
in information about one of the most basic aspects in the life of a 
man — his ocaipation The job of any one American today is irre- 
vocably linked vMth the jobs of thousands of other men m America 
and in other lands, and an understanding of the vsorld of v\ork JS 
essential Towards the end of his school career, the child may become 
more personally involved with the question of, * WTiat do I do about 
a job,' but the ease with which he can answer this question will be 
affected by the degree of excellence of his ocaipational education 


T Ibid p Ifij 
* Ibid p lOG 
SGinvticrg et a1 op at 
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EDUCATIONAL AND 
SOCIAL INFORMATION 


In many ^%ays the term educational information is eten less pre 
cise than occupational information since most people tvould assume 
that all information in a school should be educitional Nor is 
educ-itional information as alien to the minds of school personnel as 
IS occupational information Personnel seraices base tended to rellect 
Uiis tcadier attitude by spending much if not most of their time in 
helping directing nr slioiing children into a p«t high sclionl edno.ion 
-too often one nhieh the conniielor feek ir best tor them From d e 
pent of new of the personnel office ne could asstime 
mformauon would deal not so mucli with the curriculum 

s'with ^f d.e'cfi,,d r, 

hts parent, to other Z .L whijhe get. 

the cliild this information is provided by the personnel 

the home, or any other agency 


ruRFOSES or 

OCCUrATIONAl. INFORMATION 

, > t«,.i ihe child is not partiailarly con 

At the elementary scliool les 

eemed with job, -he is '"’‘8“'"'' reason, for the use of 

Even at this level however there am seve 

ocaipalional inlomiation , nf the citild s education and will 

, It will be an .mpor.ant P»« ,„e world of worl 

help him to develop a genera n ^ i,„owliKlgc 

and worlers This is ■>" ^ „ea is narrovr, and what he 

hut far too often liis ® j i„d hapliaranl manner 

has he ha, received in an inciden I altn.ido and 

2 Education is concerned „,„,e relaling lo occi 

aniinponantpartofone.se f AuimdB however, arc 

patiom and the people wh" 
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learned primarily from people rather than from words, so what the 
child learns, in an attitudinal sense, svill be primarily the re cc i 
of the attitudes of the school community — the teachers and the outer 
children. In the majority of American schools, the child soon learns 
that there are good jobs and there arc bad jobs. The good jo s are 
those that one gets after going to college, the not-so-good jobs are or 
those who just graduate from high school, and the poor jobs are or 
those who drop out of high school, or never get into high scliool. o 
a certain extent this is true, but w'e could hope tliat teachers,^ an 
counselors, could work toward a more non-judgmenial relationship m 
which they might present the information but allow' the student to 
determine for himself whether a job is good, bad, or so-so. 

On the other hand, while we could agree with Norris, Zeran, an 
Hatch that "the importance of the garbage collector as w’cll as JC 
physician to the health of the community can be show'n,” honest in- 
formation will not gloss over the fact that the prestige and the income 
of the physician are far higher than that of the garbage collector, an 
that the intelligence and education required by the physician are far 
greater than that of the collector. The authors of the above book, for 
example, might become somewhat disturbed if someone close to ihetn 
were to decide to become a garbage collector. The child can be helper* 
to develop an attitude of security and satisfaction in w'hat he is doing, 
but not by hiding from him some of the unpleasant occupational facts 
of life. 

3 The child can be helped to come to understand that there are 
many reasons for working, and money is only one of them. There is 
need here loo, however, for a sense of reality, and there are tens of 
thousands of jobs about which it would be difficult to see how anyone 
could become excited or motivated or intrigued. There are some jobs 
that have to be performed, and the only reason they are being per- 
formed is because someone needs to earn a living; yet many jobs are 
uninteresting because the worker makes no effort to make them in- 
teresting. Even at an early age. too, children can be helped to see 
that the pattern of jobs in America is changing drastically — that the 
proportion of jobs that come under the category of unskilled and 
semi-skilled is steadily decreasing, for example, while jobs that come 
under the category of service are increasing. They can also be helpet^ 
to begin to understand the changing role of the American worker—" 
that he is beginning again to become more closely related to the 
product he is making, for example, and that the skills that are required 

lowilla Norris. Franklin R. Zeran. and Raymond N. Hatch, The Inforntaltof^ 
Service in Guidance. Chicago: Rand McNally & Co., 1960, p. 118. 
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are becoming more ami more the sl^ills o£ ihe head rather than ol the 
hand 

The diild can be helped to understand that there are man) tva)-5 to 
measure Uie value and worth of an occupition and tltat peace and 
satisfaction in one’s occupation depend on many dungs that what one 
would consider to be an important position, another would consider 
to be unimportant, that a certain aspect of a job that would mahe one 
penon satisfieil would make another very unhappy, that a position 
that would be deadl) dull to one person would be exciting and worth 
while to another None of this of course would be specific The child 
IS at a developmental stage, and much if not most of the ocrapational 
information that will enter his experience at this level will be part 
of his curricular experience and it will depend to a great extent on 
the creativity and ingenuity of the teacher who may be greatly aided, 
of course, by the counselor , 

better U„n the follow .tho tends to tsorb ""'r 

l;:;,';t„sTnVe?u,r ana“Xt J,g Mhrppen later on when the.r ph 

IS no longer scliool ^ understanding that 

5 The child can be ' i^e are probably scores 

among the tens of thousan the intelligence, the m 

thal could he equated wilh the ,„a„idual An indiiidual 

terests, and the motivations J . jju total self and his 

II IS .me, must hnd some « a child .ban lo 

occupation, but no greater .i„, hat there is only one real occupa 

start developing in Ins mind the . gu„a 

.toil for him and he was a little hoy that 

in stories to say that John knw d^s 

he wanted to be a store „„e job even as a high 

tint see himself "iw r.»r, - -- 

II See amlM R " ^ ^ iq,S 

SC 111119 January Februai) ISa 
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school student, let alone in Grade 3 The school mi) sometimes hate 
to take issue with the home on this point, since some parents hate 
the unhappy knack o! knowing what is gooil for their children, eien 
before they are born 

These same purposes ssould gencrall> hold at tlie !ugh school lese , 
but there would be some additions and clnnges Super,'- for examp e, 
has pointed out that ninili gnders lend to be psychologically rca( ) 
for vocational exploration but not for \ocatioml choice, thus lie 
identification of vocational potential in ninth graders should be 
designed to help with the mahing of decisions for \ocaitonal explora 
tion rather than decisions of \ocational preparation Vocational ex 
ploration involves a commitment to find out about oneself and about 
some aspect or segment of the world of work., whereas socational 
preparation involves a commitment to pursue a line of endeavor 
deemed to be appropriate At the junior high school level, then, the 
following points might be noted 

1 At this stage, there should be the beginning of an understanding 
of the relationship between what the cluldren take m scliool and their 
future occupation Certain academic citoices, and academic failures, 
will soon mean that the child will, to all extent* and purposes, be 
eliminated from certain ocatpations — often those representing the 
most in the way of prestige and money For some children, this vmU 
be a period of diffiailt adjustment for they will have to face up to 
what they should have been helped to sec in the elementary scliool-— 
that some of their occupational dreams, and those of their parents for 
them, are unrealistic and even impossible of achievement The girl 
who is pleased and happy at the prospect of earning good money as a 
waitress in a restaurant as soon as she can get out of school is probably 
a more stable individual than the girl who has learned from her 
parents that she must get through high school so that she can go to 
college, but who is actually going to get a job as a waitress m a 
restaurant The latter girl may be typical of some over achievers, and 
while we may be somewhat skeptical about the whole pattern of over 

and under achievement since we have very questionable criteria on 

which to base achievement, the counselor should at least take a second 
look at the child vshose achievement seems to be far beyond the 
balance of his assets and liabilities The child may, of course, possess 
many assets that no one has noticed, but he may also be frantically 
pursuing a will-o the wisp that has been dangled in front of him by 
his parents his teachers, and even his counselors 

12 Donald Super The Critical Ninth Grade Vocational Choice or Vocational Ex- 
ploration The Personnel and Guidance Journal 39 106 109 October 1960 
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In this same matter, too, Uiere should be more lionesty in the matter 
of test interpretation If we dont really believe that tests mean any 
thing, as some counselors are continually telling students when their 
lest scores are low, we might well ash, why bother using them^ If a 
percenlilc ranking o£ 10 ' really doesn’t mean anything very diderent ' 
from a percentile ranting o( 87, then vilty in the iiorld use siicli a test! 
Test results can be mong for a sarictj of reasons, but if professionally 
acceptable measures of intelligence and acliievenient, mer a period o 
several yean, show a child to rant m the lowest decile on national 
nonns, then he should be given an honest answer as to what this 
means It he has been helped in this diroiighoiit his early school yean 
this will be no sodden blow, but it leacliers have been evading he 
issue, then he is going to have a rough time un ess of eovirse, 
junior high school teaclieis and counselois evade the ‘ 

2 The general pattern of occupational mlormat.on 
ocLpational areas Liild be ma.maineil hut 

need of specHc .nformation about spec, lie f'" ‘gj 

101 ?R th^r^ were only 58-1 graduates from high schooJ out ot ao.) 

iz Md^n::::d''h: h scL, l oi >o» ^ 

For these non high school '“jenS.ng and 

soon be at hand, and they, as ^ ’ (,„„,j„on whicli will 

assistance, tor they '’'1"''“"' “'I j ^ ji.nd of an occupation 
increasingly, find it 1"°'' ^ « the junior high school 

The answer may eventually be th ^ continuing with 

level will he looking or a Llo. can hardly ignore 

their education, but at the present 

this important minority of the s ^ integration of ciitricular 

3 While there will still be sites counselor will 

materials into the auricular . objective, the occupational 

still work with the teacher Office will begin lo 

information .hat is found in note that .among the 

play a more important P^^ bere would he very tew elementary 

readers in an occupalional libiaij cliildren, and many senior 

school students, some P"'” ^ f majority of the occupational 

high school cliildren ‘'“““ ‘j’be senior high scliool level allhough 

material that is published is unable to read it It is only 

many senior high /“V s,n„j„csof the Depariraent of Labor 

recemly that ihe Bureau of L^o S publications iteigncd pr. 

has become involved „ doubltul it specllc occupa 

manly for the junior high ,bc elemenlary guides hu‘ 

tional material should be P" ^. „,les need lo be we.gl.eil tar 
the reading materials at the 
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more heavil), and more rcal.sticall) «ilh up-to-date '’“upational m 
formation The authors of too many elementary school readen s 
to be quite unaware that mucli has happened in the realm of occupa 
lions m the United States m the last 50 years let alone in the las 

decade , , 

The basic purpose ol ocaipaiioml maienal at the senior n g 
school le\el avould be much the same as in the other grades %\ith, lo" 


ever, se^e^al important additions 

1 This is the ailmination the end of the road, in several t 

IS here that the student must determine what is to follow — will it ^ 
job or will It be education The students who w ill be looking for a jo 
may vary from around 20 per cent of the graduating class in some 
sdiools to around 80 per cent of the graduating class in others The 
odds are that in the school where 80 per cent of the students go on to 
college, the 20 per cent who do not go will have a more difficult time 
of adjustment than vmU those v\ho go out for a job where all but 
per cent are doing the same thing even though the local job compe- 
tition may be more diffiaiU The increased pressure for going to 
college IS making it more difficult for the student v\ho has a perfectly 
good reason for not going to college, but rather, doing what 
much more sense — getting a paying job If the personnel services 
have done their job m the prev lous grades the students v\ho are seeking 
an occupation may need, at this point, hiile more than occupational 
information and some occupational assistance If the job has been 
done poorly, hov>ever, there will be a number of children who will be 
occupationally disturbed and they vsill be in need of counseling 
rather than mformauon 

2 This IS the end of the road too, as far as an occupational edu 
cation IS concerned While it is true that an increasing number of 
colleges are beginning to realize that young people have to work 
after they get out of college, the school counselor can generally assume 
that there will be little in the way of occupational onentation at the 
college level If the student is not on fairly sound occupational ground 
by the time he leaves high school, he is likely to be m for some trouble 
3 Even at this end of the road however, it can be hoped that the 
stress will still be on the education and the broad understanding of 
ocaipations rather than specific aocational training Ev en for children 
who quit scliool, an education about occupations is better than n 
narrow training m a job which may not exist for the particular student 
who receives the specific training 
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PURPOSES OP EDUCATIONAL 
AND SOCIAL INFORMATION 

The purposes of educational infonnation vtsulcl appear to be rather 
clear cut 

1 In the beginning elementary grades it should help children to 
idjust to the new world ot school For some diildren as lias been 
indicated the introduction to school can be tnumatic. Some ^'il 
enter grade 1 with no previous schooling while others may have hat 
nursery scliool and kindergarten some will come into classrooms with 
gentle and understanding leacliers and others will be less fortunate 
some chtldren beeai.se of their home environment will approad. 
sdiool with dread There are many obv.ons reasons then why e 
penonnel services should be concerned sv.th 

enter sdiool although often here the job ts one of cotinsehng rather 
''■r£:nT™g Utr—r, grade, the c.nlil shot, Id begin to 

whidi IS close to him early years objective ctliica 

for many years to J for disnission and deliberation 

iional information can be nnvaie and public 

For example such ihmgs as f 

schools differences between religions a , ^ j v^hat makes one 

of religion in P^^bc schools ^eHn-c-ng 

school better than another but it is here lint 

rather weighty topics tor an deseloped and ,t the 

many distorted altitude tins is where he should 

child IS going to hav e a more J 

receive more objective „„ices oITice maj become 

3 At ,1ns early level the j.scussion of mtorma 

involved with parents as ^ sdiool — the question of lundics 

non regarding the ' Utionv v.vilv by patents to schools 

the bus policy various sdiool regu 

and so on , . some picture of what lies 

4 In Grade 6 the diild j mio one It » a major 

ahead in the junior high sch ^ ^ niuch more 

dnuge to mine from having many of vdiom Invc 

imjienoiiali/cd version of ''-"‘"S “ > , dnld should be 

fo^olteuthe junior m jumor high sen 
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prepared tor a nor. .)pc of cdocaRonal pattern and <>«>= '■= " 

,t can be assumetl that some clnldrcii n.ll need furtht 

5 At the jun.orh.Eh school level the internal tM>c of 'nfoma 

will deal more with the sariotis social and LXtn<tirrictiIar a 
of the school "ind some students ma> cx|>erjcnce for tlic first i 
bmerness of not gelling into s\hat the) to get into 

Before the child leases the junior high school hessilllnsc 

cernin decisions regarding his educational future since the i>ost u 
school educaiionil decisions arc made not at the termination o ng 
scliool but at the entrance to high sdiool Tlie child must jcc 
acquainted ssith \arious curricular clioiccs and sshal these dioiccs a' 
mean later on Here too the child sxill all too often learn that 
aimcular decisions mean lint )ou arc regarded as a goot n< ^ 
axhereas other decisions mean that )ou arc not \ cr) imixiriant ^ ^ 
hardly expect duldrcn to behese txhai a significant number o t 
school staff do not behese and until all of the school staff bcliese t a 
the educational experience whidi mahes most sense for a child is a g 
educational experience then uc uiU continue to base the MCim** 
hierardiy of saliics associates! uiili oimcular choices It t* 
unreasonable to force children into a cumnilum considered to 
of little salue by the school staff 

6 At the high sdiool lesel the major form of educational info^® 
tion ssill be that sxhidi deals with post high school education Tie 
proportion of children in the group will \ary from school to sdi 
and from community to community and while 34 percent of ih^e 
•who entered high school m 19o4 and 56 percent of those who gra ^ 
ated from high school in 19o8 entered college in l9o8 U will almost 
certainly continue to grosv although the whole concept of higher 
education must change if it is to continue to expand It ^ 

interesting to see if what happened to the American high school m 
the past half century avill happen to the American college m di^ 
next half century \\ ill we base the general course concept m ^ 
lege as well as in high school’ This \ery thought is enough to lum 
the blood of many college professors cold and yet does one rea ) 
base to base a high degree of abstract intelligence in order u> 
interested in and profit from history and the humanities and a 
array of what makes up mans knowledge’ It may be that higher 
education has erred in assuming that it must be synonymous s'l 
what might be knowm as abstraa intelligence A college curriculum 
that would make much sense can possibly be presided for young 
people ssho are interested and curious and eager to learn Many peop*^ 
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\\ ho ai c b irrcd fiom our present ih> oillcgcs beentisc of their supposed 
imellecunl lack ln\e a red iml deep mteUccttial ihint 

At the present time hmseter cUucalioml informniion at the high 
scliool le\cl IS pntmnl) for those ftho will be able to continue their 
education As with ocaipational mfomution, the stress should be on 
the educational aspect of the information but this svould base a more 
snccfic monn.ng for nn.., s.u.le„.r Tliere .hoL.Ul be rcla..on 
si.,,. be...ee,. rvl,-,. .be s..,.leo. oe«I. -.ml .be "V I>“ 

b,gl. school c.b,a„.on -....I ..here be goes .,,.1 ‘'’'7;’;™ ‘‘ ‘’f 
atren,,,, lo cl.icc .be s„.clenl ... .he caucal.onal loliblj of going 
10 col ege to get t ilegrce The s...<lenl who really warns an eib,ca.,on 

tol“,Vsd,’jr:.hp,ananacad^^^^^^^^ 

lew .,n,ven,.,es wind. bU .lepar.men.s 

la> public, but tshtdi happen ^sncernetl with the problems of 

JL counir, Ma..) know noOnng about 

r.nanang a higher ciUica.ion b problem ot mihlary 

sd.ohrjh.ps ami loans '“'' 8 ^junoon but most ot them 

sen ice and its relaiionshii m.ndred and one questions of this 

know httle about tt There -e » buntod an.l^ 

sort tor wl.tch the student .ntormat.on must be the 

school curriculum and .he J h„„ever, does not know dial 

ijcnonncl senices olTice services must take the initiative 

be does not know and planning on a post high school edu 

in seeing that duldren n anssven to questions they may not 

cation Mill hate some r«>f xhe lac. .ha. hall ol our 
reahre until alter they lea ^ rj„,j 5 ,o indicate that at the 
college freshmen do not p ^ 1 ,,, „j,rer Personnel 

,, resent ..me asc are doing “ Joneerned w..h the question 

= we'^f^lTIn .1 any part of the school 

“;.h’:g .» do .hem and .he, .... . 
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Man> problems ll.-rr do nol arrse m Ma, and J.n.e n.U 
pear'in July and August, md counseling and mlormalion 
Thould be available tor those students svlio suddenly realire the) 
problems but have nowhere to turn 

The purpose of socid intonmiioii is obvious It is simply r 

the child to develop a greater understanding ihoiit luinsclf and i 
relations with others It is the iisycliological aspect of his cducatio 
experience 


INTEGRATING OCCUPATIONAL 
MATERIALS INTO THE 
CURRICULAR PROCESS 

There is general agreement among occupational experts as to the 
need for presenting and using occupational materials at all schoo 
lesels It IS also generally agreed that the most effeciise approach, »n 
tlie lower grades at least, is to present ocaipaiional material as an 
integral part of the curriculum There is equal agreement, unfor 
tunaiely, that at the present time teachers are generally ill-equipp^ 
both from the point of siew of their actual knowledge of the world o 
work and their attitudes as to the place of ocaipaiional materials in 
the cumculum of the school Many teachers, unaware of the 'oca 
tional implications of their teaching ha%e little understanding of the 
changing ocaipaiional patterns and oimposiiion of soaety At the 
local lesel teachers too often ha\e little realization of just what 
happens, ocaipationally, to their children after they leave school Some 
seem to feel that children never get a job! 

Thus while we agree that occupational materials should be inte- 
grated into the cumculuni, we face the challenging problem of a 
youthful school population which is interested but unrealistic m ns 
ideas of the v ocational future, a teaching staff which is sometimes unm 
terested, but equally unrealistic as to its ideas about the vocational 
future of the children and the status of occupations in the culture, 
and a curriculum which up to the present, at least, has tended to 
present an equally narrow and unrealistic picture of the world of work. 
Any discussion of the implementation of occupational information 
into the cumculum must carry with it the assumption that teadic^S' 
either in their teacher education institutions or as part of their m 
service education, gain a greater understanding of the place of occu 
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palional mitenals in the atmathim and in the total education of 
the child 

In approaching the problem of the integration of occupational ma 
tenals into the curriculum sexeral other basic points must be kept 

in mind .,,.111 

1 The elemenlar) sdiool clnld and most of junior high school cliil 
clren are not going out into the world of work They are staying in 
school and the basic decisions that the> make at Uiis stage if they 
make ans at all are largely educational 

2 The problem at this stage is not so much helping the child to 
mnU , deL.on but to conttnue ...Ih one of the 

the sclioot - helping him to deielop the attitudes the itndenlamlings 
die Id” so tliat'he may learn hoiv to male a decision or how to maVe 

“rr^e uinmr hmhXl .esc. particu.ar.y the child is right in 
the m^rjoTexpl^oratory an eso.Lonary a ^ 

tutlirc choices „ helerogencoiis populstion icpre 

4 The public school contains a he erog tact probably presents 

sentmg all the people of the nation education — how to 

the major problem of modem would appear 

provide a good ‘‘‘‘f ^ ,,^Those altempting to inm^^^ 

;:rtrr.::tSi.rmm ';h:™tmLm must face up to dus same 

’’t'^ea.iona. infomtation tld^t 

mucli of the other „ ,j!k of education or learning 

child as he goes through school W „ 

or guidance or counseling u ,„jl soon he forgotten 

the baste and crucial factor ,cq,iisition of the Inowledge 

It IS sshat happens during the pn ^ teaclier must have 

that leases us marl on die. mm .oachers sli.l 

asailable factual "cenpatm"^ m „o„al material has 

■which will determine whether or n 

any me ining in die child be done on tins 

A suggested s.ephy step the cumc 

question of the miegra i «\en below 

ular process in a school „oiild seem that die major 

. ?niere must he leadership s, ia= Cam™... 
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protess.onal respons.b.l.ti tor tins leaderslnp ''“W ™ ' L.t 

ders of the school counselor or the pcisonnel sers.ces threct 
most of the other features of a personnel sersices ' , F^mhu 

esen more so the success of tins aspect depends „blOT 

siasm and n dhngness of the teachers to become insolscd in P , , 
Thus the personnel sersices department in the schoo * ‘ 
some of die esidence as to the need for a much 
the matter ot the ^ocatlonal eiUintion of the child, c 
should be part of the understanding of an> school counselor 
An) meeting of the leaching staff and personnel svorhers s i 
preceded by a study of the ocaipaiional status of the cliildren m 
scliool — their needs the realism of their \ocational l. 

plans themalurity of their \ocational thinking A stud) might a s 

made of the realism of the leacliers s\iih regard to their knowle ge 
the actual \ocational future s%hich lies ahead for the duUlren m 
communit) m -whidi they lise ^ 

2 A series of meetings between the personnel services staff anu ^ 
groups of teachers possibl) those representing one department or 
partiailar area of stud), would likel) be more fruitful than arg^ 
meetings It might be that for a trial run m a school, only the socia 
studies teacliers in the junior or senior high school or only m the arw 
of social studies in the elementary school would there be a planj^ 
attempt at integration The heterogeneous population would o 
ousl) pose a major problem as it does in the educational process 
generally, and those involved would have to determine the what an 
the how of this question so that the child will become belter equipp^ 
to face what in a few years will be the most important single aspe 
of lus life — his job It would be important too, that the planning 
take place for a six year period in an elemetnary school, a two-year 
period in a junior high school and a three year period in high sen 
or at least for between that period of time when the child comes inm 
the junior or senior high school and when he leaves it . 

3 A product of these meetings could be a workbook which wuu 
indicate the most logical and effective places in the social studies cur 
riculum where certain types of occupational materials could be us ^ 
with precise indications of just where the actual informational mai^^ 
could be found The United States Bureau of Labor Statistics 
been and is actively engaged in the actual production of occupatioua 
materials but these materials will be of little avail unless they are us 
intelligently by die teacher 

4 The curriculum while fluid is already established so that i 
would not be unreasonable to suggest that any new occupJiu’^ 
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materials that are planned for the school are prejiared uh some under 
standing of the school curncuhim and just where thej might be used 
m the curnaiUim 

5 Contacts may be made with other schools locally and throughout 
the country to find out just what has been done in other sd ooh and 


in many sdiools much IS being done 

In the long run of coune the integration of occupational material 
into the airriailiim ol tlio school clepentls l«s on the occnintional 
hnois ledge of the teacher than tl does on the ediiot.oinl atl.tt.de ol 
the teacher Teadiers can wilhottl too great tl.mct.ll) hrittg an occt. 
national flavor into mticli of their teaching ./ Ihey The hard 

fact ts that many don . wan. to They can encot.rage c h.ldren to dc he 

occt.pat.onal reality into the classroon. so that tl e d ^ 

begin to wonder about the idea ‘I"' *'' * R„f„red rca ling can hate 
lot longer than he s KO'"? on dicch the occtipa 

ra.1anerre°:rol^..«-;^>- 

on sdiool ^dmlnlStraIors (o fin* jome ocaipitioml 

Almost any subject can easil) p Certaml) 

nator but should not „o,^ome to led that such 

students lahiug a course in ’ ® ^ l„ be milliemaliciant 

a course males sense only lor. [or 
nor should those ttl.o tale Eng teaching of Eng 

those who are going into itnlingl . edtiotional not too 

hsh These courses “J' ' J„ca, tonally .1 the) are l.etl 

tional but they will “ale „(„,„ne nla) piith some tod ers 

to tite modem world of wor answer to the question 

into a corner parttclarly those J mtnd 

U 1.) do I hat e to tale lilts » ^ 

Tcidicrs then ' m the ciimctiliim ol the 

some degree of ncatpational .eacher prr,nra.,o., 

sdiooI and the best 1’'“"° „ tlic inott logical ..tilitiil.ial 

institution In the tcliool the , amtiing the leachcrs- 

won with a personnel “"^”3 mater, al tn.csnt.cd ■">" 

], ts more d.llicul. to hate ,,„a|„p an ocntiulionil 

acaderatc a.rr.cttlutn howeter than 
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profes.. 0 B.l response, 1.1, for ,l..s leadersh.p 
ders of the school counselor or the personnel scrs.ces thrcct 
most of the other fettures of t. personnel services Fogrj , ^ 
even more so the success of tins aspect depends “ ^ 7,,fp„blem 

s.asm and vvdlmgness of the teachers to become inv olv ed P ° ^,, 3 , 

Thus the personnel seiaiccs department m * J, mb m 

some of the evidence as to the need for a much more elfec J 

the matter of the vocational ediicttion of the child eviden 
should be part of the understanding of any school counselor 
Any meeting of the teaching stag and personnel workers slio. 
preceded by a study of the occupational status of the children 
school — their needs the realism of their vocational vj 

phns the maturity of their vocational thinking A study mig H ^ 
made of the realism of the teachers tvith regard to tlieir knowleug 
the actual vocational future which lies ahead for the diildren i 
community in which they live jj 

2 A senes of meetings between the personnel serv ices stall an 
groups of teachers possibly those representing one department o 
particular area of study would likely be more fruitful than a g 
meetings It might be tint for a trnl nm in a school only the 
studies teachers in the junior or senior high school or only m the a 
of social studies in the elementary school would there be a 
attempt at integration The heterogeneous population would o 
ously pose a major problem as it does m the educational pro 
generally and those involved would have to determine the what an^ 
the how of this question so that the child will become better eqmpP 
to face what m a few years will be the most important single asp 
of his life — his job It would be important too that the plannm^ 
take place for a six year period in an elemetnary school a tvfo-y 
period in a junior high school and a three year period in high sen 
or at least for between that period of time when the child comes i 
the junior or senior high school and when he leases it . 

3 A product of these meetings could be a workbook which wo 
indicate the most logical and elTectise places in the social studies ci 
riculum where certain types of occupational materials could be us 
with precise indications of just where the actual informational mater 
could be found The United States Bureau of Labor St itistics 
been and is actively engaged in the actual production of occupatiou 
materials but these materials will be of little avail unless they are u 
intelligently by the teacher 

4 The curriculum while fluid is already established so that 
would not be unreasonable to surest that any new occupation 
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materials that are planned for the school are prepared with some under 
standing of the scliool cumcuhim and just where they might be used 
in the curriculum 

5 Contacts may be made with other schools locally and throughout 
thecountr) to find out just what has been done in other sdiools and 
in many sdiools much IS being done 

In the long run of course the integration of occupational material 
into the airnculum of the school depends less on the occupationa 
knowledge of the teacher than a does on the educational attitude of 
the lead.er Teichcrs nn wilhoiil coo great ililTinilty bring an occu 
pitional nacor into much ot their teaching if lliey nniit to The hartl 
tact ts that many don t rvam to They can cnonrage children to dehe 

occtpattonal reality he a’n a 

bestn to vonder about the ^ can hare 

lot longer than he s ^ ^ can check the occupa 

more of an occupational bent to I and keep the pressure 

ttonal natrete at the tcl.ool ^oks that ^ 

on school administralois to tin „|,|j jone ocaipational 

Almost any subject can easily P ,pcc,r,c jobs Certainly 

flavor but should not come to teel that such 

students taking a course m aip -,0 be mathematicians 

1 course makes sense only for. hose «h»J2°'"f“ood pnmar.ly tor 

nor should those rrho take Enghsh eel ^ g 

those who are going into avTiling J educational not roca 

hsh These sense educationally it they are t.ed 

ttonal but they will inake j eo„ne may push some teachers 

to the modern world of wor , _ only ansrver to the question 

into a comer P’”'™'”'!; '' „ j, disciplines the mind 
Why do 1 have to lake tins s can be 

Teacliers then ‘"‘/.itnloration in the ciirriailum of the 

some degree of occupational ^pio« preparation 

school and the best is the most logical indiMchial 

institution In the scliool m assisting the teachers 

to worh with a personnel j material mtegraled into the 

It „ more difficult to hare ,o develop an oecujiat.oual 

academic cumculum horrerer than 
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as a separate enu, but a teacher becoRt.ng 
actts.t, ssould probahl, find .. easier to the 

unit m a homeroom before attempting to Integra e 
riculum An, teacher, if real., interested, ™nld »P^e ^ - 
the same manner as did a certain teacher of an eigh g 
,n a lun.or high school in Maine She decided to stork out an P 
lory unit in occupational information in the ^^^eek 

class This unmsould run for three months tsith three p 

Her broad purpose sias to gise the children a more real P 
of the norld of stork and to help them to become astare 
interests and abilities and just host the, might use them 

She administered the Kuder and SRA Achietement measure. J 
after this stas completed, the area had the biggest 
\ears, dosing sdiool and disrupting life m the community 1 
used the storm as an introduction to her topic — jobs createa y 
storm, jobs hindered by the storm She then discussed the prop^ ^ 
topic, for their suggestions and changes The diildren then ma 
sur%ey of the jobs in the community, ivith each child 
10 people, using a simple filing sue card to record the information 
dass ssas disided into groups on the basis of interests, and ea^ ^ 
studied occupitions and ocatpaiional opj>oriuniiies in their field 
collected materials, made use of the DOT, made bulletin boar 
plays Eadi indis (dual in each group chose a particular occupation 
a more deiailetl report and reported to the class on the importance 
the occupation, the nature of the svorh, the trends m the occupation, 
the working conditions, the personal qualities needed, the prepara 
re<iuired, the opporiuniiies and compensations, the ad\aniages " 
the disadsantages The enure dass also \sent on seseral field trips a 
listened to talks by the school guidance counselor 
There ^^as nothing particularly noj.el about this teachers 
itncc, but It ts'as nosel for the teacher and no\el for the children 
tcadicr ctlucation institutions and counselors in schools could h^ P 
to stimuhic the interest of leadicrs and supply them ^\llh basic m 
maiion there ssould be a gooil diance that many teachers ssould caiD 
the ball from that point on A unit, such as the abo\e, could easi ) 
be %\orkcd out by any tcadier, and this could be fol!o\%ed by the mor^ 
dilTiailt task of determining just exactly -what occupational materia 
could be integrated into a section of a course such as English, iai'5 ’ 
to a jiarticular group of diitdrcn in an eighth-grade class 
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INTEGRATING EDUCATIONAL 
AND SOCIAL MATERIALS 
INTO THE CURRICULAR PROCESS 


In many ways, there is much less in the stay of etliicalional matena 
to be integrated into Ute cumculom than is the case ntlh ocoipattonal 
material Informatton ts nettled but the baste tast part.cularly m 
the elementary and jtmtor high sdtool grades ts the <J=volopm“t 
postttse attttudes At the senior htgh school Ute “ 

Uat the student ts taUng and lus tuture edurat.onal 
obvtous, even ,I not understood, stnce .1 Ute college says Th s ,s„h 
you have to have to be considered tor admission then the need is 
’rant clear On the other hand, high school --f- 
do a more effective job ,f they «ere more f "area 

between what they teacli and what is eing g 
at the college level, as well “ne^ servuromll could 

ts needed lor eo lege ° ^ ,„gether the instruclotj of 

perform a notable We could assume that fresh 

high school seniors and college I 

mL English would be the high school senior 

prisingly little co operation between teachers at nig 

level and the college freshmen eve ,l,j cumctilum if 

Mud. social information ^ „( „s,„g such information 

teachers are willing and pets y P communicating social 

Literature, foe “’■"P''' ^ " ,e,Jher must understand, and be able 

informalion, but it means t Oedipus complex and the 

to dtsaiss objecttvely sudt matters as dte Oedtp 
problem of homosexuality 


thb neormation 

or OCCUPATIONAL 

■_ awwi* •««: tlistnbution and dissemi 
In many ^^^ys the use information is not to be 

non are unfortunate, sm« oOT|j^^ '"fo™”'',°”I 

nply handed out. willy nilly, „ „ something tliat is sought 

wire ts to see somehow that ___ .pe elementary 

students rather than hen g ,|,stribution 

lool level the basic and an inlegraled part oI 

cupattonalmformationtstohase 
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the aimculum, as discussed presiously The yjie 

control, hotter er, should come from the personnel 
juntor high school child has begun to mahe more use ^ 

more imolved in other means ot experienang 

tion B, the time he has reached high school the he 

tion till! be experienced in tta)S other than curricular an 
should now be motivated to make use of these other tv > , ^ 

know what the) are and he should b) now be a somewhat educa 
person as far as the world of work and ocaipation is 

As the child moses from the junior high into the senior hig . ^ 

ocaipational information tvill come to him m other wys 
note a feiv of Uiese 

1 The informational sersice library should be the major ^ 
i\here students and teachers may find up-to-date and ^ccmate 
non of an occupational, educational, and soaal nature 


The ‘ library 

uuu ui au w.v*w.w«w.w..— , 1 » as UP" 

may be nothing more than a rack with a feu folders m it, Kept 
to-date as possible by an omnibus counselor who does many o 
things or it may be a real library, staffed maintained, and 
jointly by the library staff and the personnel services staff 
informational material may be part of the regular library, or it m ^ 
be located m the personnel seraices suite The author avould ten 
favor the latter plan since an attractive library is often a place " 
students can come vMihout having to explain to anyone why they a 
there At the same time they can be getting an impression of the s 
and they may possibly decide that it would be worthwhile making 3^^ 
appointment to see a counselor It is necessary to have the personn 
services suite vievved as a place where anyone can come for ordinary 
reasons rather than a place where you go only if you are m a bad vvay 

used "•** 


The pariiailar ocaipational materials that are to be 


depend on the interests and the needs of the students and of course^ 
on the amount of money that is available The counselor need no^ 
throw up lus hands however, because of a minute budget There 
many first rale ocaipational materials that are free, and the conns 
should also be aware of the fact that ocaipational libraries have 
greatly improved by the use of funds from the National Defense t 
cation Act The counselor vsiH soon find that one of his major pt® 
Icms vmU be to keep his materials up-to-tlaie, and to sift out the 3 
airate, objectiv e information such as that found in materials publiv 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the Department of Labor, 
cnmparctl v\ ith other materials which are primarily ocaipational prop^ 
garni i or commercial materials whose major puriKise is to sell enp) 
Most of the materials m the ocaipational library will be geared n 
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1 high school jiojiiiljiion ^omf Zcrafi and Hacdi ha\ 
iJni occupiiional mjfcrnl shourd incltide the following 


e indicaietl 


1 Orni/jflfionn/ Outlook Handbook — the mo« recent cdifion — 23 ) 

2 Ocrupational Outlook Quor/orjy — one subscription ($f) Thu pub- 
licatJon rqwjm emptajment trend* betheen Uie biennial editions of 
the OrtufittltaMl Outlook Ilindbook 

^ Ocai/M/ioitnf /,i(crfl(!jre~onc eop)- 

4 The Jocatifiual Oi/ielanee (tuartrrly—ane sulsmplion ($3) A icc 
tion of this puhliation Iceps uj>to<lat«. the A J GA Diblwgraphy 
of Current Occupaitonnl iifmfure 

5 One copy of a recent comprcheiwise annotiicd bibliography An c\ 
imjile I* Guide to Career Information and Oecupaltonal Literature 4n 
Annotated fliWio^nphy ^$3 5l>) 

<3 A subscription to at Icist one monthly annotated bibliography Ex 
ainpics are Coiinte/or's /n/orm<i|ion 5eniifr Ofcupntionaffii /« Career 
Index ($2 $■!) (Tlic smaller the school budget the more important it is 
to liavc xccess to a bibliography sshich lists many free and inexpensive 
nntenals) 

7 Dictionary of OeeupnUonal Titlet Vaiumce I and II fart IV — one 
copy each (total Jd 2>) 

8 Standard Industrial Classifiniion Manual — one copy ($’’50) 

0 One suliscTipiioii to a monthly guidance subscription sersice Jn those 
school fpieini ulicro funds are adequate more than one subscription 
plan carl be onlercd because one publisher mvy empl asize vocational 
materials svhiJc another ntiy empbasw cslucational or social ($'*5- 
$f0) u a 


This would appear to be a reasonable mmimnm requirement if 
an infomiatioiiaJ library is to base the ocxupational material that svdl 
serve the needs and the mter«ts of the students anti the staff 
2 Occupational tnfomntion may be presented through courses or 
course units Tlie extent to which occupational information can be 
and is integrated into the r^dar cumcuUira decreases as sve move up 

thegrades The major benefit of an ocoipaiional course orevenaunit 

m a course .s lliat il can lie piesenlnl by a member of rlie personnel 
sers.ces snil s.lio is an capetl in tlie area It Isolds a major iscates 
of basing as one lo present ibis aspect ot a course a leadier s.ho 
sery likely heks the knowledge and quite possibly the mierest in 
occupatioml mfotmalion It would pwibabiy be safe to say, too that 


i‘ Norris reran ami Hatch op ciC pp 373 374 
JBAnolhcr vaJual le puUicaiiun for couiucton 
Counselors Washinswn DC. United Suie* Dept 


U Oempat onn/ h lormauon for 
of Labor revised 1938 
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the integration ot oca, , rational matcr.al ...to tltc- socal t t.Ucs oiler g 
at the arade 6 level vv.ll ,»e a somewhat eauer ™ 

integration ot such materials into a course tn Amer.can ry 


1 1 

Actual courses in occupational materials have had a long ant some 
^^hat checkered career. Many schools liasc tried them and done a) 
■with them, some schools have continued them for years, ant 
schools are just now introducing them. They come under a > 
of names — Troblems of Vocational Adjustment. Vocational ^ 

Occupational Information, the World of Work, and so on au so 
of them are dry as dust. A course tends to be somewhat rigid, an 
there is more likelihood that many of the students in it will have n 
interest in it, since it has no particular application to them, or ^ 
their interests, or their needs. A unit is more flexible, and it is mor 
likely that it can be fitted to meet the interests and needs of nose 
students who take it. The shorter time, which may of course ^ a 
disadvantage, may also be an advantage, in that several such units can 
be introduced at appropriate times A “unit” is usually considered as a 
“guidance” unit, and it takes in a study of occupations, education, an^^ 
the self, rather than thinking in terms of separate and discrete units. 
This integration is most desirable, and not all students at, say, t 
Grade 9 level would necessarily experience the same material in suen 
unit, nor would students in a Grade 9 class experience the same nia 
terial in a “guidance” unit as would those in a similarly named unit at 


the Grade 11 level. 

Even in specific subject areas at the high school level there can o 
units of study to illustrate the occupational relationship of the materia 
they are studying. It may seem farfetched to many children, and most 
are flabbergasted to learn, that there actually is a relationship between 
an occupation and such time honored and venerable academic sub 
jects as mathematics, foreign languages, and English.'® Even a f^"^ 


10 Examples of the excellent materials that are available for the teacher in t • 
matter ot integration are Classroom Aids tn Occupational /n/ormaf«on, Akron Pnb 
Schools, Publication No 135, I960, and The Teacher's Hole m Career Developtnef* > 
Dept of Educaiion. State of Minnesota, St Paul, 1960 

17 Sec Harold L Munson, How to Set Up a Guidance Unit, Chicago Science 
search Associates, 1957. 

isSee such publications as Theodore Huebner, Vocational Opportunities for 
eigrt Language Students, St Louis The Modern Language Journal, 1949, L 
Noms and VV’allace Manheimcr, It hat Good 1$ Math? Chicago Science Researc 
Associates. 1957, Willa Norris and Helen Hanlon, irhat Good Is CnglisliT Chicago 
Science Research Associates, 1938 
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penocU spent in discussing the occupitionil rclalioiisliip of ccrniti 
subjects or the lick of it is isell ssoriluvhile for both siudcnts and 
staff It tends to bring a little more realilj into a pirt of the acndcinic 
experience of the students most of which tlie> \ robabb fed Ins no 
relationship to outside liMUg whiisocvcr Sudi i stud> should aUo 
help the students to ippreaate the fact that a tru!) ctiticaled person 
does not just study something because it may help lum in m ocaipi 
lion It would be unfortunate if such uiiiu s ere to gne stiidetiLs the 
impression that tlie onl> ireis of study in the aimailum worths lule 
were those which could be tietl directly to the curriculum 

3 Work experience is another means of itnining mcmingful ocai 
pifonal and educuonal .ntormM.on I. .. mlcmunf; ..k, w nole 
That work expenance as a oreans ot e.l..ca.,on has be»m= a .jerrss 
only because of the adsent of compulsory eduahon to an RC I f 
yearn or so It the age ot compulsory 
cxDenence will become an esen more essential pirt ol the 
caTcnaT^penence For many children 

scliool cumcuUitn that will maltc any J* ^ y 

doing and llitt is Himg logeilier 

worthy airriculum too inunoijmi ® .nnreciitc the lets 

tor those P^r >*001 u mnsidenns work 

sit at a desk and >'“'1 ^ '<^„m tl mglit consider the 

experience as part of us ettucatiomi j 

following points ^ community level ami 

a The operation has o ^ pacnilatly die siii 

all people in the commiini y unions 

dents the school start the eini>I ) Since this is 

b The operation must he tit ) ^ Uork exiwrience 

an educational program rat ter „„ ,be dcpressinn days ol the 

programs are not ,”lm,„„tnition directed work ex|iericiice 

1930s the National loulli Admi ^ j, 

activities but these were primatiiy mculeiilal and 

education and "haieser ct liowcscr the work cxi>criciicc 

sometimes negntise il c eiUiniiiniial rather 

programs that have been discussed lia 

than the job asjiect This was „ |j„n i> and mure tecciill) m 
Commission on Lite Adjiis.mcnt for Ctiild.cn 

ant UcU'" 

1. Unilcd sum IM ailnuni i»c y 

A lea. Streep C C «■ h 

il, itnefi rducahonj r Joui ^ 

Covemmcni IrinungOfTcf 1 P 
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ihe recommendafons in this area Uiat ame from the 1960 M’h.ie 
House Conference on Children and \outh and co- 

c The operation calls for a high degree of co-op 
ordmalmn belrveea the school and the emploj.ng ^ 

fiaent capable stall must be ata.lable to detelop 
e\aluate the program As a part of the total educa i 
It IS the concern of the entire school stall, but the pe 
staff are the ones nho should be directing and supen ising t he 
tion It can be assumed that m an^ school of average size 

represent a full time position ,,,„ipnt is 

d The school must help the employer to learn that the 
still a student rather than an employee, and he is not a 
cheap labor He is v\orking on a job it is true, and he ma> , 

paid for the vsork, but what he is involved in is part of his e 
experience The school must help the labor unions to 
in the long run they are better off with satisfied and stable ) 
workers and that the working, learning student poses 
their jobs The school must help the parents and the chil re ^ ^ 
learn Uiat the student vsho is involved m a work experience is ju* ^ 
much a student, involved in a worthwhile and honorable 

IS the more traditional student who sits at a desk studying his esso 

and possibly gets his name on an honor role 

e \VhiIe work experience would be benefiaal for all stu 
there is an immediate need for this sort of aimculum for the 
of worthy students who are daily being frustrated and driven 
desperition, as are their teachers, because they are forced by law 
be present in a school which presents to them a completely unrea is 
curriculum Nor are many of their colleagues who go to vocatio 
schools much better off and as vocational schools become more a 
more selective, there are going to be fewer and fewer places v\ 
many children can have a sensible educational experience The p^^ 
pose of the sdiool is education, but if the community says to 
school, ‘ Educate all children for at least twelve years, then the 
munity has to accept the fact that while the school should j 

education, the process of education must expand beyond the sen 
building 

Is It too unrealistic to wonder why we could not say to a j 

students at the junior high level. ‘Look, you have to stay m s 
for a few more years and be with us, and we have to be vsith yo^ 
and we like being with you Now if v\e assume that the education 
experience that we vsork out togellier has to be within this commum )' 
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how about seeing if we can t work out something that will not only be 
worthwhile for )ou but tvill make sense to you and be something that 
you really want to do The author an tliinl o[ a student who was 
getting mto trouble beause he was doing poorly in school he losed 
hunting and the out of doors and he was missing school to 'In what 
he svanted Couldn t this tellosr have been introduced to a fish and 
game dub wouldn t tt have been possible for some local hunters to 
take him out on a lew mps m.ght he not base possibly become 
interested tn the m.gralory habits of the btrds that he hunted? Tim 
only sm of some juvenile delinquent. that they are 
ars but not tn school and wh, shouldn t they he mlerested m ar^ 

yv.th all our vaunted eduattonal ‘ L't rath r 

deselop the interest of a youth m automob.les tnto an asset rather 

'‘T Oclipauonal tnformat.on may be distributed by sanous speaal 

the effort At best the ch.ldmn ^ ,„g.ewhat 

most speaken when msolved tn tisually too the occupa 

propagandized version of ly of the children are not 

tions that are going to employ the majority 

even represented . .^/-nuaintine duldren with 

Field trips are 

occupations aUhough secondary level are primarily 

eduattonal while most ^ j,^ld„|drenwhovititapnnting 

ocnipational ’'■‘’“'“’ed™ „OTt,ng m a printing plant while a 
plant are not concerned with ifocDiial are likely there because 

^oup of htgh school gtrls «hojn.t n h ,, 

they are considering nursing ^ ^ planning students 

benefictal but they take groups are olteta large and 

often do not see what they sh requirement and 

unwieldy and too often a fieW tr P 1 jdnm 

the student has no who has taken numerous 

a certain bias on this matter ^ laUn on 

groups of clnldren on field tr^ „mus,asm regardmg the saluc of 
r.r.M .r,m he has a general ot 


field trips he has a general 
ludi a project 
The mcrensing use 


sudi a project ^ skU — "’°V“ 

^ ^ e of modem visual aw ofien gn-c 


The mcrensing use of since a mosie will ofien gn-c 

televtston-make feld ^ man w.Il a field trtp 

a mud. better eduattonal demonstrat. 
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Various other school groups such as clubs 
be used as a means ol distr.but.on of occupational 
clubs can be occupational interest groups, and they may 
basic objective the enlargement of understanding about cer 
pations Some activities can also be related to the reg , 

curriculum, so that the student can be getting an oca.pat.onal unue 
standing and at the same time improt ing his English, his mathe 
and his social studies , . 

Various community organizations and groups ma> also oe 
the distribution of occupational information The numerous 
clubs, labor organizations, chiirdies, and the armed services can a 
lend \aluable assistance, but unless there is careful planning, irec 
tion, and control by the school, the use of community organization 
will be of little benefit 


THE DISTRIBUTI ON OF 

educational and social information 

The major source of educational and soaal information tvill be the 
information seraice library Norris, Zeran, and Hatch base indicate 
that the educational material should include the following 

1 A copy of the catalogs from state instiiuuons, college and non-college^ 
vihere the majority of the student body seek additional training ^ 
state departments of education base prepared lists of colleges a 
unuersilies or vocational schools and a postal card to the school v'l 
result in the latest issue of their catalog and other appropriate maieri 
(postal costs only) 

2 One standard directory of colleges and universities ($5 §10) 

3 One directory of vocational schools (§3) 

4 A copy of a publication listing home study or correspondence schools 
(free) 

j One directory of sdiolarship information (§4 §10) 

0 Selected materials on values of education, how to study, and how W 
select a training institution ‘'® 

Educational information is sometimes presented in a special guidance 
course or as pan ol a guidance unit Common titles for such courses or 


Nuriis /trail and Hatch off cit pp 374 37 j 
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units would be School Adjustment Educational Phnnuiq: and so on 
The counselor should find no lack, of materia! for such courses 
Information of a social nature is to be found tn pncticallj ever) 
book used in the social sciences and the humanities and even in the 
])h)sical sciences, and the goixl teadier is one who tries to lielp cliil 
dren to leim personally from such iiifomnuon Vtich of thii {wr 
sonal infonmiion, however relates to sudi delicate areas as sex and 
religion, and mail) teachers because of tlicir own m'cciirit) ami often 
their own lack of mfornniion will veer awij from sncIi topics 
Socnl information ma) be presented in courses or units such as 
Humm Relations, Developing M) Personality Getting Along With 
Others, and so on A vast array of nntcrials is available in this area, 
•md the counselor should ha\c no ihlTiailt) in locating it — The author 
would tend to favor the presentation of such information m a ntlier 
loose unit, tn whicft certairt broad areas would be covcrcil but they 
avould represent no more than the skeleton of the unit and the stmlcitis 
would supply the rest The unit should be flexible so tint it cm be 
modified to meet the changing needs of the school jvopulaiion and tlie 
leader should be a counselor rather than a teacher Some mfonn iiion 
of course, may have to be given individually, hut such a unit wnh a 
group of diildren is often one means of dcicmuning those thildrcn 
who need more individual attention 
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placement 

One n..gl« .coder about the plat, of plaeentent "he head.n^ 
o! 7,./ormet.oo,but tome counselor feel that the 

ttonal and occupat.onal tnlcmtation should Educa Uon^ c _P ^ 

ttonal placement, and it is onl) through a stud> of 

can measure the success or failure of the iddren 

nel sersices hate generally been more concerned P S 

in colleges than they hate .ith placing them in 

school and the college are educational institutions a , 

It has seemed more logical that the high school shou 
in the college plans of the student rather than his jo p 
leadiers. too, are more interested m students who are going 
and while teachers may have scanty information about coli^ . 
have little or none about occupations and ® b> 

The position of the author on this question would be ui 
two feelings that have been cnunaated previously— that _ 

nel services that are provided for the diild should be under 
control of the school, and that the basic purpose of 
educational rather than occupational Personnel services shou 
haveto place ' a child in anything, since the very ^ , fgat 

placed, as if he were an inanimate object, is a tacit admission ot 
for both the counselor and the child As a part of his 
child should have learned about occupations and his role m l 
about what he can do very well and not so well, about the ^ 

opportunities that are available for him He will have learned a 
labor unions and industrial concerns, and state employment agen 
If he IS a Negro, he will have learned, without bitterness but also 
out passivity, that he vuU have more trouble m getting certain jo 
and in getting into college than would a white person Various 
riences may have developed occupational interests which he wiH P^^ . 
liimself, or he may seek further information or help from the 
jicrsonncl services, from the slate employment agenq, or from ^ 
employment office of some industrial concerns If he has been m'O 
m a v\ork experience he may have made contacts with certain ^ 
ployers, and if they like him and he likes them this may result m 

job offer . iP 

Similarly, he will have gamed an understanding of the relations f 
of lus self to Ins educational opportunities and his educational P'^” 
so that his educational plans will be realistically related to lus asse 
and liabilities He will take the iniiiaiive and the responsibihy 
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contacting institutions of Jijgher teaming am! Ins placement in a 
college as m a job will be done b) himself not b) ilie counselor 
Thus the author would feel that the school should not be a place- 
ment agency but that it should help the student to become an ctlucatetl 
and secure person so that he on place himself The child is a human 
individual and he is not something to be manipuhted and directed 
for the benefit of something or someone else The responsibdnj of 
the school is to help him to learn so that the job of placement tint he 
does for himself tsill be a rational and logical one and uill thus in 
tlie long run be best for him and for his fellosvs Such a student uiH 
differ from tliose unfortunate youths who hate been taught that the 
scliool like eserything and e\er)body else osves them something and 
that they therefore have no responsibility for iheir own behaMor 
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THE STUDENT GROUP 


It uas decided to put this diapter under "services," although one 
might debate the question as to whether or not "the group ® 
service Both the teadier and the counselor, however, are involved wi^ 
tlie group in both determination and selection, as well as working wi 
vinous kinds of grou|w in various v\a)s Thus we can consider that 
grouping IS a service, and that the v%ork done b) the teacher and t e 
counselor vMlh the various groups is a service Certainl) much closer 
attention is being paid to the group and to its importance m educa 
lion and personnel services For example, the April, 1954, issue of die 
Rn'icu of Educational 7lcj<rorc/i for the first time paid attention to 
the im|K)rnncc of the group in guidance and personnel services, am 
tins Ins been continued in the April, 1957, and April, I960, issues 
This professional aitention, hovsever, has not ^et shovsn up to an) 
great extent in the ciimcuUim of tcadier training institutions, al 
though it IS vsiih the group that ilie classroom leadier spends most o 
his vsorking hours. Group d)namics, group guidance, group iherap)» 
group counseling the ps)diolog) of the group — these are still rcla 
tivcl) rare terms in the cumoilum of most teacher training instituunn* 
Most teachers also spend a gooil deal of ihcir vsorking time in out-oi 
class activities with students, but Uicir formal curriculum gi'CS them 
little preparation in vsorking with student groups Nfuch of the leani 
ing tint fKcurs is liccausc of the group and through the involvement 
and the pariitipation of the individual vvith ilie group 
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This Icirnmg Uiroiigli parlicipalion his been genenll> neglected 
in the school md mitcli ol the gro iping ilut does take place in the 
school IS to help the tcicher to letdi rather than to help the student 
to leam The purpose of grouping is not to ease the teadiing problem 
of the teacher but to improse the learning of the student ^\hal then 
is this erotip whit are the groups that opeme svitlun the school situi 
tion how are personnel senices relatetl to the group and what are 
the problems of group leadership^ 


CHARACTERISTICS OF THE GROUP 

A mob or a crorul m.ehr '',V°"';‘frlThaTXrrare 

group but most au.hortues m the I eld svould feel that there ^ 

af leas, seseral d.flerences between a a 

log, cal group I. should be notrf *„7tr U-P'e 

group cannot alsvays be the I ^ 

might be quite etTenise "> » P P There, ould howeser appear 
ineltectise in a group g, lo all groups 

to be several characteristics iha persons 

1 A group IS an ““""'’'’P . must have some common 

2 The individuals J ,|„s re, pee, is a group 

interest aim purpose or obje children in a poorly con 

although It might be jien in this snuation how 

ducted classroom would ^ common goal in their desire 

ever the cliildren would hc 

to get out ol the classroom as soo ^ „ „[ responsibility or 

3 Each member of the P»“P „„up This it is oi.en 

relationship to some other „ho is an isolate so that 

the task of the teacher to help out 

he may become a member ol me gr I 

sider trying vainly to break m .memction among tliose 

4 There must he some sort ^ P ^^^^^^^j_„jmiduals together 

persons comprising the group ilmce i, no product as a 

could hardly be referred to as a g 

result o£ their being logelher considered to be desmplive 

These lour trait, would ^ chem we become insohed m 

ol an) group but once we go diflerent kin* ol 

,he mlleren. dyfeme ol a gmup 

groups We might say Ihat m J ^ ^ ^ ^mup Cartwrig 

at al times If we base wha. can be 
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has suggested scscrtl fictors that help to motisilc group tijmmtcs 
as follows s 

1 The sense of belonging lo a group 

2 The inducnce of the ntiracti\ciicss of the group to its inembenhip 

3 Beha\ior is most rcublj changed i( nuitiidcs arc rclesmt to the group 
action 

4 Membership prestige is itnporiam 

5 Agreement on the nccessit) of change facilitates change' 

Thus ashen sse refer lo grou}> dynamics sse arc tltinhing of ific 
factors that make for the ojscration of the group the procedures 
behind group behasior Every teadicr should be aware of the > 
namics of a group so that he has some understanding of the inter 
actions of the members of the group and the forces and factors that 
are the moiisaiors of the beliasior of the individual members of the 
group as well as of die group as a whole 

Group guidance is probably the most frequently used term jn 
school situations Ohlsen states tint group guidance is concerned with 
those school activities in which youngsters obtain special information 
for their own personal use in solving personal problems" He adds 
that most group guidance experiences are obtained with the help o 
teachers outside of their regular classes although a few of them are 
acquired in special classes such as an occupational or vocational 
ance course 

In discussing the need for research in the outcome of group 
ance Rinn comments ^ 

If freedom and pcrniissneness are important elements jn our concept 
of democraq then we need to explore to the fullest the outcomes of fre^ 
dam. and pennwuveness \n. vxial sevv\ngs Lev wv tvvhtT discover the 
conditions under which these concepts are viable or let us modify our 
theory of the democratic school to bring n into line with reality 

Willey and Strong* state that group guidance procedures should 
assist in making the acquisition of information more functional and a 

1 Danvm Cartwnght Achieving Change In People Some ApplicaUons of Group 
Dynamics Theoiy Hu nan Retahons 4 November 19jl pp 381 82 

2 Merle M Ohlsen Guidance An IntroducUon New York Harcourt Brace 19’^ 
p 326 

3 John L Rinn Group Guidance Tv o Processes Personnel and Guidance 
39 591 594 March 1961 

4 Roy DeVerl Willey and MeU n W Strong Group Procedures in Guidance 
\orV. Harper 8. Brothers 19a7 pp lOa 106 
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meins of cfTcciing dcsirctl adjustmcnis m life '»nd that in group 
siiulancc miidi cm|ihlMS u placed on llic dccclopment ot soaal 
menial ph)sinl and cniMinnil altitudes ideals mleresls apprecia 
lions and lialms — but sVilli imdentandings and intonnalion arc not 

"I'emm iminls out ntlter inlcrcst.ngl) that purposes leeltn ques 
and llic relaltunshtp to counseling rather than content are basm 
criteria in class, tiing a group aettstty a, 8“"'’"“ “ f 
the tinrposes of group proccthires are to pros tile o pixsttnnities lor 

art g'^s”„,,alftnr'selM,rec.,o„ ...th ,e„K:ct 

or cltmimtion of minj emotional ^ 

aspects of common human proicnis j ^,yp(,Jes 

Tt may be noted 

mostng ,1110 >1" •’1" ' I the aiantages ol group gmd 

niiicli the same thing , common baclgrountl ot 

jnee as being tint It sascs ti * ,„sehng it goes the counselor 

rclalcil intonnalion ‘''i" “"I’™'. s^cer « toenses collectise judg 
m opportunity to bnoss Ins ‘ monopolitmg ot the coun 

mcni on common problems „„ increase m scliool budget 

selor 5 lime by a less slndenls ^ j jl „„ guidance 

It may permit a partienlar 

anil .1 beeps die teacher and CO ^ p„,p g,,, dance 

There ii lioiscscr a aery dillerence bemeen 

and group l/.cr«py. ins' desn.pt.ons ol guidance and 

guidance and therapy generally situation svilli 1 he 

Sierapy ssoidd be equally =PP' “c,„| ,o groups and lo .he 
one disl.ncl d Itcrence dial a>e „[ ,he group includi^ 

interaction that oectiis “"'""f , „„clion heliseen tiiai P“P'= 

die leader rad.er dian uiat die nnderlymg aim ol gmup 

counselor md client Sli'son 5i)S designed to direct the 

Irapy is lo in.roth.ce ^^^^jXnbmgs and to clarily .he 

individuals eltons towart MtCnsHl' P» 

S Msigur. F nesnrn C L „ Se , 

:rjid«rr-oi« P< 

Soil McCrawHill 1910 PP 
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psydiological conflicts that may be transfonnctl into a noma! stay 
of livings siavson also feels tint svhile all groups ivho need p 
m problems of personal and social adjustment cannot be bcipea o) 
group therap), there are a large numbei of people, partiadarl) u 
dren, svho can be helped only through group therapy ® 


In differentiating between group ‘guidance’’ and groiqi therapy, d 
would seem that the following arc characteristic of group ‘ guidance 

1 The group usu dly has some common purpose 

2 The discussion is ustially intellectual in nature and quite fre 
quently impersonal, or related to some topic that may have intellectua 
significance to the group, but no particularly personal significance to 
the individual in the group 

3 The emphasis and stress is usually on the content of the dis- 
cussion 

4 The group itself — its welfare, its learning— is of importance 

5 There may sometimes be some criticism and disapproval » 
pressed by the leader, who may function in an evaluative and judg 
mental role 

C The attitudes of the members of the group toward eaclt other 
do not usually change to any marked extent 

7 An increase in knowledge and understanding is a prime objective 
of the group session 

8 The sessions are usually leader centered and leader dominated 

9 The session may follow a somewhat formal and structured pat 
tern 

10 The guidance group may be quite large in numbers 


In contrast, the following would be characteristic of group therapy 
sessions 

1 The purpose and goal of the individual member of the group 
IS of importance, rather than the purpose or goal of the group as a 
whole 

2 The discussion is usually of an emotional and feeling nature, and 
the problems discussed and felt are personal problems 

SSamuelR Slavson T/te Praettee of Croup T/terapy New Vork Imcmational On* 
lenities Press 1917 p 9 
olbid p 22 
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3. The emphasis is on the process rather liian the content oi the 
discussion 

4. The group itself is little more tlian a tool, attention is centered 
on the individual 

5. The atmosphere is one of complete freetlom, so that anxiety may 
be lessened, and the indisidual member of the group may come to 
feel free to express at>) feelings, no mailer how negative or ihrealening 
they may be 

G Members of Uie group usnall) lend in become more supportive 


toward each other 

7 A greater acceptance and understanding of the sell, so that 
dilnges may possibly^ take place, .» a prune objeelive of the scssi , 
ftid L incrLL tn foUl knowledge ,s of no great ttnportan^ 

8 The sesstons usually tend to be more cbent centered and eben 

■’7";'::’sess,ons follow a more tnlonnal and unstructured pattern 
10 The therapy group must be small in numbers 

Group counscime is 

of group “ “7 only two individuals, together, m a 

least, since counseling conarn ' _ paraphrase •'twos com 

unique and highly personal re a ^ j j ^ "two's counseling. 

puny, tlrree s a aowd,'' the .elers to group counsel 

three’s a group ” When Oh sen. , jjscj.bmg group IlicroW 

tng m the “group 

as tits envisaged in tins hook, not grot p 1, 

To the unsophisticated obsM'^"U^'™"”2g”^ members ot an 
nothing more than a '"'""f,"" terser continue, In 

r„r«:orct“^£rr;nup^ 

about re“?hm7'«S distmhjh^^ Jo not^^op 

;SSems™uTi7f™ffr,S 

to help one another face i 
any one o£ them to solve a 

A ftnal add, non to the a mult.ple clermttmn In 

the term ts used h, Dn'cr -t ■ eounsehng method, she 

referring to the chametensttm o' 


lOOMsen of «‘'P 
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refers lo such things as small group discussions related to p 
social adjustment, auxiliary actnities such as roleplajing P 
sonaluy and occupational imentories, indisidual counseling y 
teacher, the learning of certain psychological facts unil P'''""P 
use of eclectic counseling techniques by the group leader, and a pe 
missive and friendly group climate'" 

Thus multiple counseling, as seen by Driver, would appear 
a combination of group guidance, group therapy, and counse mg 
There might be some question as to tsheiher one intliMuual cou 
function, ^\Ilh the same group of people, as a leader m a gro^P 
guidance discussion, a leader in a group therapy session, and a coun 


selor svith individual clients . 

The classroom group is the group with which the teacher spen 
most of his time, and teaching the group is the activity that ta es 
up most of this time It v^ould seem that, ideally, the classroom group 
should function in such a manner that u could always be called at 
least a group guidance class, and that many of the characteristics o a 
group therapy session could be incorporated into the classroom situa 
tion Ceriaini) many of the traits that appear to make a group therapy 
session such a dynamic learning experience could be used with cqua 
cfTcciivencss b) the classroom teacher Both teacher and therapist, after 
all, are concerned VMih die learning process, and while the learning 
that occurs m a group therap) session is of a personal nature, there i* 
always the clement of the personal m any learning situation, if 
to be mil) learning 

For optimum learning, the goals and the objectives sought should be 
ihose of the group, not the leader, and the operation of the group 
should be b) the group for the group, rather than b) the leader for the 
leader It ma) be possible to achieve this situation in what is iisuall) 
known as a group guidance class in a school tf several conditions are 
met the members of the group must be there because the) want to be, 
the topics being discussed must be topics chosen bj them because 
ilieir interest in them and the leader must be an individual who has 
no administraiivc or disaplmar) control over the members of the 
group The rcahi) of the classroom group, however, is sucit that it 
IS almost impossible ever to have these conditions met Man) of the 
students (in some sdiools most of them) are in sdiool because they 
must be in sdiool, the) are in a partiailar group because they 
been placed there b) the school, the cumailum the) study is dc- 
icrmineil for them h) others, and the leader is one who does have 


llllricn I Do'CT, Vfu/Ojlc Counur/mg A Smatt Croup Dttnution \felliod 
peTionat Grouth MiiJnoJi W iKonun Monona 1 uMicationi 19^1 
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a(lministnn\e ami clisciplimry control o^cr them The tragedy of 
llie chssroom group is lint its tcry sminurc is an almost certain 
guarantee ol little real leamiiig b) a signilicant niiinber of the mem 
Lrs of the group Cerninl) il learning is to ocnir for the intlividiial 
by Ills partfctpa^n in the group then the objectives of the p 
Jitlio, be tletennine .1 hj the leader nor can the S™>'P 
and led bv the leader The leader in fact must lose lus identity 

— 

leader Vorbably the major reason ' hy “ ” j.Lfbeen guidance 
classes base failetl dismally is Sirrlmlls in the asav 

ingroups for the leader and by. be leade^_Lut.ere^s_^ 

of learning iilien the cotinselo ly counselor tries 

results are crjually linimprcssise ishcn the team 

to guide groups 


T\rES OF GROUP ACTIVITIES 

At the beginning Ibc child " '[0?'^ rest ol his hie 

sidiial and basically be a _ ,,robably at its highest 

Tlie deviation Irom dm i^r the itellare of others 

point among those J „ still satisfjmg the self 

but even here Itoneaer member in a group siltia 

Tims eacn svlicn a child is Socially the fact that he 

tion he IS still 8 atisf)ing a P ^ secondary result o 

also satisfies a group n«t 

the primary need for /*“*'*. j^inning be growing np 
The single child may Irom ,„her and the clii Id Ih 

but avhen the group „l„cli die child finds himself 

,s a mud. dilferent situation '«’™ Jjsothers and four sisters 

ashen the group consists of run P ,0 

111 the former situation it ■> a„„m,s to P 

centeretlncss since both P“' ,st Jearn to manipu a 

In the latter s.tuauon I'O"''" can sabsly bis grouP 

fe arrtsL a. school be ts no ^ ,, s„t 
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dnld ma) very often run into a group situation for the 
he amves at school It might be sate to say that nursery school, tvh.cn 
IS concerned mostly uith the socialization of the child, is most nece ) 
for the single child uho has groun up m a neighborhood s«th let 
children of his own age, and probably hardly necessary at all lor tne 
cliild of a large family In some ways the nursery school approacn 
to the group may be the better one, since the child is under s i 
professional guidance, whereas the home situation may be one o 
losing and intelligent care, or may, instead, be a case of the stirs is a 


of the fittest 

There is no question that e\er^ child should experience one ^£3 
of ' formal education in tshich the major effort is toward the soaa 
ization of the individual child rather than the increasing of his know 
edge or the development of academic skills, such as is usually t e 
case in grade 1 The child who comes into grade 1 without any 
previous scliool experience may run into difficulties, especially if his 
teacher feels that his sole job is to teach skills and to imparl 
mation, it vs ill be doubly difhcuU if he happens to be the only 
m a familj vsherc little has been done to adjust him to what migl'* 
happen when he enters the school 

Regardless of ilie clulds background hovsever, he will find the 
scliool siiuaiion unique m several respects For the first time he vsiH 
be with a group of children vsho are all of his age, and thus ther® 
vsiU be more likchliood of clashes in tint their interests and goals 
will be more nearly alike He will also, for the first time, be under 
the professional guidance of a teacher who has no personal or emo- 
tional attachment to any of the children, but who is concerned with 
the vselfarc of all of them Willie may find that at home he could 
start a fight viiih Johnnie, and have mother syaupathize and agree 
with him as to the nastiness of Johnnie, but he vmII not find this at 
school He ma) have found at home that there vsere some things he 
could do safely because they did not intrude on the interests of his 
younger or older broiliers and sisters, but in school almost anything 
he docs IS a ch illengc to someone in the classroom group At home 
lie ma) have found several techniques by means of vshich he could 
get v\hal he v\anieal from liis parents, but at school he vsill fit*^^ 
that these same techniques do not work cither VMth the teacher or 
with his fcllovs-s The wise tcaclicr knows that on that first day of 
scliool he IS meeting a niimlicr of small individuals, some of whom 
arc far better prepared than others for the days iliai he ahead, but 
all of whom arc incciing, even on the first day a number of unique 
and for some frightening and tcrnrying siuiaiions to wliidi they must 
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adiust In tlie.t immediate life the most dilBniU and the most im 
portant adjustment lias to be to the diildren around them -to the 
seltool group All o[ the netscomers to scliool base “ 

uorld a vorld ol children and tor Xt ham 

'pc"n“n'lrr‘oatrrTpa»‘«^^^ 

he s^)s 

. f , nrld of ch!l<Iren all near his own 

He becomes a member ol ” ,hc arransement in d ffer 

age although didercnres in a^ y jhis ume on a major 

cm gronjis Tins norld ol ehi i assimilatine lliu by imitations ol 

part ol Ins social diet he ' rt,ci,on to things svbidi Ihey 

Janerns ol otiicr clnldren b> T"" ^ pressure by 

lio or to situations yli.tli “;^;J;’',;”he.r mete presence ■> 
repeated experiences of tensions “) 

..lartni hi» mav be fotind in one ot 
\Viien the child first comes to schwl ^ that he is 

ttso broad classifications he should be m the group 

put into because someone else _ouds that be gets into because 
Jnd the ^oluntao or be to say that he 

he uants to On the v-hole ‘ 3 phen he ts tn a group 

IS more Iihely to sitisly ,ai,en he is m a group to 

to sshich he slants to belong j course the assign 

which he has been arbitranl, The child must 

ment lias been cnrelully and delibeme y p^ ^ , ,p 

obsioiisly satisly hi. need. and the parent is the 

more understanding ^ U nioscs toward a socially a 

d.derencc between 'vhetber the ^dd m j 

ccplable and socially diild rvho belongs to a d<u 

the negattve antisocial eajumditiire ol elFort liav 

and the teadier may so „ l,.a Um 

» cl Id Ferso al l> 

,31 B MiirpM local 

>cn.i> I re» 1937 p -19 
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sRuations so that .he needs ot .he ch.Idren ma> be met I£ ve look 
at some o£ the groups as they exist m the school situati y. 

obs.ous that some o£ them may satisfy the immediate needs of 
teacher, but do little to satisfy the needs of the child 

In his earlier years, even after he has started school, the dnUl leeis 
httle in the ^vay of an^ loyalty to any group, and he tends to p y 
more ^vith one other child than with a group Even in many gr p 
games, the child is only interested as long as he gets what he wa 
Many a projected ball game with small bojs breaks down , 

they all want to be pitchers, or as soon as the first batter ^ 
out he refuses to be out and quits the game! The grade ^ ^ ‘ 
little in the way of any identification with a group, as compare wi ^ 
the fierce and sometimes neurotic identification that he may ^ 
a later date with an athletic team, with a fraternity, with a col ege. 


or with an army unit 

Most of the groups that exist at the elementary scliool Ic'd ar 
those organized by the teacher In many sdiools the major purpose 
of the formation of different groups is academic — that is, there 'Vi 
be groups formed for remedial reading, groups who need more a 
lention in arithmetic fundamentals, groups whose spelling is quite 
poor, and so on In the belter schools there will also be groups o 
the better students, so that they can move ahead and benefit from 
a more enriched curriculum rather than sit waiting for their slower 
colleagues to catch up wuh them Even play groups are usually 
organized by the teacher or they simply do not exist An elementary 
school playground at recess time is usually chaotic enough even when 
there are teachers present but if there are no teachers it is indee 
a wild scene, with each child out for himselfl All of this, however, 
points out the need for groups at an early age, and this is the ume 
when the skillful teacher may help the child to see that he can 
satisfy his own needs as a member of a group and at the same time 
be doing something to satisfy the neevls of other members of his group 
This IS particuhrly important with the diild who holds himself m 
low esteem for this young fellow must be helped to become accepted 
as a member of the group All the members of the group must be 
helped to feel satisfaction in helping one another and at the same 
time achieve a realization that all of us can be helped in some wa) 
b) one of our fellows no matter how httle vve may at first think that 
he can contribute to our welfare 

It IS also true, of course that there are such things as delinquent gangs 
of children of an elementary school age but these are the poor and 
desperate children vxhose needs have been ignored by both parents and 
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tendiers ^VhcIl this does hapi>en. it ina> be that sse must exaise the 
parents, since man) do not have the understanding or the knowledge 
or the skill, and are merely parents because they have the biologiml 
canncitv to procreate ^Ve cannot, however, excuse the teachers who 
allow these cluldren to slip through their hands This is the teachers 
job and the teachers' res,x.mtb.ltty. and they are 
tratned and sltlled corners who can do someth.ng to ''=>P " 

who carry such a burden on thetr sbonlden Teathers mtle 

howetcr if lliey see their function as being merely the impamng of 
a I e knowletige. and the deve.npn.en. of a few ^ 

At the tumor and a. the secondary htgh school 
becomes rittcfi more closely .dent.Bed w.dt ™ 

probab, a pertod rc“a.ed 

whims ot the group than at any 

or the group There is more iiwii . 

With questionable purposes will P j j teachers have 

to. of counte, with the ex.en to whtd. element J 
helped the children at an earl^ ,„dier 

to satisfy thetr needs Tins is t ^ 
can tale advantage of the era*' g „ best for him 

to the group, and to move m ^^^jirely student 

In some schools the student ..mfy tltetr own 

dominated and directed. «id they schools, unfortunately, 

needs and their particular pro e apparent assumption that 

the administration will operate u them 

young people are <1""' adult dom.natton ot all activities 

selves, and the result will ““P'' „„rience m the acceptance of 
This, of course, gives the „1 the penalties thvt may 

responsibility, and no realistic unde ^ responsible In 

be incurred wli-n one muffs a job ,, neccaary 

addition. 1. gives the doing Hungs that cliildmn 

In so many schools teacher, 'f>;.^y”„""eed the expertence m the 
could do lust as well, and the ,„d,=r domination 

work while the teaclieis do ’ dependence on faculty '•"'e'"™ 
develops a con.radtcory atninde of dejw p„b- 

student, as the teachers see them ^ ^,„p,y because it make, 

are completely forgotten, and a gw p 
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things caster for the teacher A baste quest.on 
groups IS the extent to uh.di the) are student controlled 
and e\en more important the extent to tvhtch they he p 
meet their needs and to solve their problems Let us look nm 
of the groups that are found at the secondarj and junior hig 


1 The classroom group maj range from a completely heterogeneou 
mixture of individuals rvho are simplj m one room because a require 
course has put them there, to a small group that is highly motisa e 
to learn more about a certain subject or shill Needless to say, ni« 
teacliers pray for the latter son of group, but more often get t e 
former E\en in the large and confused classroom situation, howe\er, 
the teidier can use sociograras to trj to determine the several m i 
viduals VMth whom other dnldren would like to work, he can e 
aware of the differing capacities of the students so that smaller groups 
are not given work that they cannot accomplish, he can be aware o 
the speaal needs of some students so tint they may be placed »n 
groups that will possibly meet these needs These very actions, how 
ever, are least likely to take place in the secondary school, and more 
likely to take place at the elementary level If the secondary schoo 
teacher feels that he is working only with an intellectually select group, 
and tint his task is done when he has presented them the knowledge 
that he his garnered in his studies, then he will help only those who 
are intellectually capable and personally motivated to study and to 
learn For some of the others, there will be no learning other than a 
momentary, meaningless retention of bits and pieces of knowledge 
and for some others there will be learning of a more negative sort 
2 In many sdiools the ‘ study hall ’ is an obvious misnomer, since 
probably less studying goes on in a study hall than in any other class 
jieriod in the sdiool day Theoretically, if the student is vsell motivate 
and iniclleciually capable of doing the work he is supposed to be doing, 
the study hall should meet a real need m giving him some time m 
work on areas that he feels need more attention Too frequently, 
however, this student represents a definite minority group One can 
hardly expect a student who is simply incapable of the abstract reason 
ing necessary to work out a problem in algebra or geometry, and who 
h IS merely gotten where he is because of the policy of the scliool to 
pass all students regardless of the sort of work they do to sit for an 
hour delving with great interest into the mysteries of theorems and 
propositions Nor can one expect another student who is repeating 
a subject or a grade for the second time to be particularly interested 
in It, since it is seldom that be knov%5 any more the second time around 
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than he did the first time Repeating a subject is often as unreasonable 
as keeping an ungainl) boy running around ilte track so that he maj 
eventually run the mile m a respectable time 

The teacher sometimes rums a study period for the belter students 
because he feels that this is a good chance to teach more of Ins 
favorite subject, or to come forth with some of Im faionlc ideas 
Many students Itaic told the author dial they could see some use 
a study period it the teacher would leep quiet and le them s ud 
More often than not. however, the study hall 

school, will represent a conglomeration of individual j 

jority of whom have ‘'“'<^^~;‘“"'XLcernrf widfLich 
to be studying, and who are more ii y whetiier 

more lascinatfng problems such as maling » 

inch really likes me at all, how we - J,, I 

next Saturday, how 1 am going to satisfy die oi 

did the other day, and so on „,„nion that satisBes a 

3 The homeroom should he a C M ]l should be cliarac 

unique need not satisfied ■" ’"k classroom situa 

tented by two major achieve silistaciory grades 

don where there is no aademic p p,„poje 

but where the motivation “"-“*Xgby“h s.udenls of their proh- 
of the class should be an 7 homeroom teiclier 

lems and their difficulties an t ei developed 

should assume that lus curriculum " ' ^ ,„j problems of 

as he goes along, according to the There will be 

a certain group of young people “ „,i.„nh different groups 

some general problems dvat will recur f problems and 

of young people, but a ,he more pressing and 

needs should develop out of a ^1,^ at a certain 

immediate problems of the sni longer be a pro 

time Obvimisly, a big problem »' “"y“'pe,en„ial issue, hut it may 
lem another year The lug as a problem for a lew 

eventually be solved and 'f i, will not he a p ob- 

studenls who may need „ay he that one year d'ece is . 

lem common to all of the j skulduggery widt the big i s 

great hullabaloo about some sort ^ ,„„c ,,,il, m y 

football team and this may gj a 

students but by the next ”,,l^,c,an has felt n 

issue It may be that behavior of "le 1«P 

pedient to refer to ihe abnormal s.^ "'ll 

S ,he town, and this .S' ^Ud mlodi-' discuwions may 

attention and disaission 
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cause some students to seek counseling and ““e 

selor may become aware in some ot the discussions that 

seems to be a partiadar problem tor one or two students. > 

that these students can then be lielpetl by further coiinse ing,^ 

students may be motivated to seek counseling because hese 

have pointed up to them problems that they have, but whicli ) 

have been seeking to avoid. <i:iiled 

A homeroom group is usually a compulsory group. T1 
teacher or counselor, however, can develop a high degree o 
tion by showing the children that the class is for them, that its p 
pose is to satisfy their needs, and the only reward they wi rec 
is the feeling that they have found some answers that they ui 
previously have. Ideally, the homeroom should be the best ^ , 
in which to “teacli,” since it should be the most highly motiva 
room in the school. In many sdiools, however, self-determination, 
self-discipline, and self-control arc terms foreign to many ^ 

and their introduction to these experiences must be gradual. I ^ 
diildren have been used to complete teacher-direction and domina- 
tion, they can hardly be told in one class that they arc now on their 
own, and that they can operate as they wish. The withdrawal o 
teacher-direction and control must be a gradual affair, but in some 
high schools this has apparently not even started with the senior 
class. We might hope that the goal of every teacher, right from t e 
kindergarten up, would be to help the child to become capable o 
directing his own future, so that year by year, as he progressed m 
school, the extent of teacher-direction would become less and less. 
By the time the child is in high school the teachers should base 
become fellow workers in a learning adventure, rather than bosses 
svho tell the students svhat to do, or patriarchs who do the same thing 
only with a softer voice. 

Once the children begin to understand that the period really is 
for the free disaission of their problems, or anything that they 
is ^vorth discussing, they may try to test the teacher. In too man) 
sdiools the teadier feels the heavy hand of conformity, and as soon 
as the child brings up some issue that might tread on someone’s toes, 
he is directed elsewhere. This will immediately put a clamp on the 
discussion, and as soon as the children know that there are many 
things that it is better not to talk about, the discussion will become 
artificial and of little value. In our culture, and in our schools, 
teachers probably feel the most uneasy when the talk veers toward 
the areas of sex, politics, and religion. Quite often these are forbid- 
den topics, but if we remove these from the discussion of problems 
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or queslions there terj ohcn is little left Tlic teici.ri li.mitU el 
course just liho the counselor must be secure enough iml certain 
enough so that the thscuss.ot. of such topics iloe, not ,^e a persona 
threat tor him If of course lie hses to a comoum.t) 
administration trembles esery time a suggestion or a 
the scltool IS oltered bj a chiircl. gniup or a 
politician then although he ma, he seatre personal ) he nuj 
be out ot a lobl It is mie that it a teacher tlisrosers hat 1 e has a 
politically oriented rather than an '‘'““■■“"f .j,"""'" 
stiperintendenl he tna) hate ^ , 1,5 ,„„lcut feels 

The homeroom then shoiild be o , indents about 

tree to discuss and to talk to ^ , pjjce „l,cre there 

sshateser may be "sation's more realistic 

IS no academic pressure and ^ ,, „ 

ft should probably be the closest thing P classroom 

the formal school offers and '■ be ach.ese.1 in other 

ailuauon tint might be heUl up icconihr) »chool 

clisses ^cedl«s to sa> it a i .. j,i$ own homeroom iml it 
teadter ha\e the pcrsoml rcs^ jcathmp rc»i>onMbthiic» 

should be a grot.,, tossard '''“f ,';:;;"c™ttol If the teadter 
ami thus o\er whidt he has ' , „ l,„ rchtif>nsh»i> to the stiuhnis 
to develop the ideal leadership cotinsdor to hts dicnt 

.n the group should be gro'-P , , 

This cannot be ■>'' ■' 'it'tmeSl I'tumired undent. ,«r da, an 1 

\n algebra teadter ma, cl sst.h all of them He 

lie cert only cannot become tse <1 l.omcoom gmnp =" 

sbottld Itoueser base the ut’l""' * ,„,„ccoo.m ,s no. ohettug a 

the seconslar, school that sloes 

complete cd.icattonal the pteaious uetion the e 

4 H the bomcroora ts as ,„,li 11 there ate tm 

might be ...deuced for 6““ ;;res emia. ".at 

stidt classes hosscser and the adtilt ssl n patsiriji 

homeroom as Ins been ‘ ^ teacher j 

sliould be the counselor ijiionjniom 

the homeroom and the gtu‘H^ ‘ ^hat the name '-f 
ausbor asouh. base ^^^e .be p-'h- Im u-e 
long as the student is ^nioo In nthpr tides are 

described in the P*^*:' claw somcninc* „fnis thJi 
gtitdauce ,s usd .0 f “’t^ ar—") ""’To'l d 
gtsen but tlte siibjec s , j,cl!icchtlhrn -ca !c S Ilui'uS 

are or bkel, av.ll „”’b., p-^oce classes ■" P- 

lor example the dull begin, bss P 
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bis junior high scimoi yean, i.c meets ti.ree times ueekiy in poup 
guWance ciasL. In guide iO the eiass is eaiied Sci.ooi 
in grade li it is eaiied Probiems of Vocatmnai Adjustment. ^ 
it it is eaiied Probiems ot Home Adjustment. T ittts, by tite ttmc 
chiid ieaves schooi he itas had Ttve yearn ot coitrses titat are ctoe ) 
geared to his needs and problems. Even it he leaves scltool belore 
he finishes high scltool. he has at least had some expertcnce svtth suen 
courses. In dillerent schools in one slate, one may find such counes 
Family Living. Social Relationships. Human Relations. Human tm 
vironment. Economic Understanding, and even Family Living an 

Applied Matlicmatics! ... k -la- 

^\^^ether it be homeroom or guidance class, it is going to e r 
lively ineffective if the children do not feel free to talk and discuss 
problems of any kind. Too frequently, both homeroom and guidance 
classes are “taught” as academic exercises, and they are about as he p- 
ful in the matter of personal adjustment as a typical course in maihe- 
matics. , . 

5 Of all the group activities in the scliool, clubs should probao ) 
come the closest to really being student activities, since their member- 
ship is usually determined by interest. In many schools there are a 
vast number of clubs, big and little, and often the administration o 
these clubs is a full-time job in itself, although too frequently thts 
is one of the numerous "extras” that are lied onto the leatdier’s job ■ 
an extra for which he gels no recognition whatsoever. Sometimes per- 
sonel services departments will develop and encourage what are often 
described as career clubs, where the members of the club w’ill investi- 
gate certain occupations, listen to various speakers, and so on, so that 
they have a better understanding of different professions and occupa- 
tions. Some schools have well-developed “career dajs” running through- 
out the year, so that during the year the students have a chance to listen 
to many speakers. Since some students who listen will be sophomores or 
juniors, this means that by the time they graduate they will have had 
a chance to listen to firsthand descriptions of many different typ^ 
jobs. This is much better than having one grand career day once a 
year, tvhen the school is filled with eager propagandists describing the 
virtues of their occupations, 

A department club may sometimes des’elop into little more than 
another academic class, the adviser being a teacher who is more 
interested in the deselopment of his French than in using French 
as a tool to help in the development of young people. Too frequently, 
too, the main criterion for admittance to a French or Mathematics 
or History club is not one's interest in the subject, but -what one 
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nuely .c„-t be treated hVe any other rutdcntt m-o other students 
bnoJ th.s too and th.s bnossletlge doesn t help student mo^fc) 
Another deplorable situation is that an academia ) 
dent nho ts hasmg a d.ma.lt t.me ''"‘'■"S ,s the 

htmseir tn college may boon another student, an “ ’ j.^ough 

reaptent ot a scholarslup. although he can barely sem^ 
a ridiculously simple subject and he shous a general P 

the institution There are too many high schooU in sshicli y g 
come to behese that college is a place ashere one goes “ , 

ball, sometimes for a price, but always ot course, as a . 

This ma^ breed some qmics along the ssa\, and it un 
clouds the fact that athletic actuitics and sports arc ob\i > 
both ph)-sial and mental benefit for all >oung people, an 
elfort should be made b) school personnel to see that chiiar 
learn at least seseral sports Partiapaiion in sporu is a good ss-a) 
learn hou to get along Asith the group and hou to subordinate 
interests to those of the group At the same time, it deselops 
that are necessary if die child is to get along veil m his ^ ) 
Being alhleiiall) apable, hVe knouing hov to dance and nov 
pla> bridge ts a sVdl that ve an h\e vithoui, but if "e hate su 
skills Using is a lot easier, parncularl> for the >oung’ 

Athletic endeasors an be a fine thing and the aim of a 
should be to help all children to 1am some aciisiq. and to 1^ 
some important lessons of life sshile he is learning the aciisit) 
SMnning of a contest is pleasant and -ue all vould rather vin tlia 
lose, but this is rail) inadental The school pnnapal vho is vo 
his salt vill back to the limit a coach uho has rally taught i ^ 
children some saluable lessons of life, e'en though the) ha\e lost e'cry 
game they se e'er played Some adults, some high school alumni 
and e'en some pohtiaans must lam that schools and school acti'i 
ties are for the benefit of all children rather than for their ovn 


ambitious selfish, or neurotic aims 

7 Student go'emment should be a part of the continually increas- 
ing and expanding experience that the young person has in the process 
of self-determination, and the ointmuance of a democratic concept o 
go'emment depends on the extent to'shich young people base become 
capable of functioning as self-determining indi'iduals A group ex 
perience should not tach blind obedience to the needs of the group 
regardless of ones o'm personal am'iciions and student go'cmmen* 
should pro'ide among other things an arena 'vhere the child may 
learn to accept his errors ^hen he is shois n to be u-rong to compromise 
on a situation uhen the situation is confused, and to stand firm e'cn 
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a, a mmon.) ol one i«hen he .s sure lhat he rs r.ghl In a sAool ho, 
cser uherc a cpahlc ami rcspornrhle ,o.mg man - « m„u 
request irennission Irom tlie teacher to sharpen his penal or go t 
I^^'l^alor, ,s ---'btf... «Heth. stuae.^o— sal. he an, 
thing other than a gittie ol to,» ^ 

kno^v lint they can ilcciilc to do the S* 

iralion and tlie lcncli(.rs ^^3nl them to because the> are too 

deadc to do somcthniR else thej sm ^ siiintion This pro- 
,„.,ng and dont re.ll, “'(i "mi the same mti 

cedure of course dcsclops an«»nR ^ pnnapal vho m the 

Hide as that dcsclopcd . I !^oiild svelcome adsice 

name or democrat ts-ts anyway 

and supRcsiiom but ssho con ' , „ ,n sympathy S'lth him 

esen il there isn t a ttadicr in t le “ ' literally is simply a 

Actually student ‘ „„hout accompanying respomi 

myth There can be no S'-''™™'" „himately responstble 

bdtty and in a school system il , ^ dependent mdisidual 

lor ihat he docs He is school the school ts to a 

and uhilc he is under the c “'ll' ‘ ^ no, mean houever 

great ealcnl res|ionsihIc lor l,„j j nch experience 

dial uithm this rramcnoth studen ,ly leadters wdl do 

and practice m T,„ae„„ svill taVe all the credit 

all the ssork behind the scenes and lot themsehes 

and actually behese that *'>' *“ be happier doing a i””' 
itudeut, thimsebe, ‘nrendmg 'hi; .hey did an excellem 

loh that uas truly theirs than p c,utlcms should come to 
uh that uas aerially the "e all noth -thin cettam 

that Irecdom ,s a relattse ' pays lor tt m sum » V 

hmitarions If the leadter does a 1^ „„„lary school he s 

and by the h“Y'’',,f“ „s'pous.hil.ty means resmrd or 

haie come to tcalirc that re pu eouna' 

in accordance unh ashal »e do „u be spent l^y 

says that money ‘a be no m.erlereme W dm 

Student council then there squatide 

ir the student council , , he school adtninisir 

there should be som siatetl in vinous clubs 

money is spent then ■■ ^“^erb hhe adstsers to var.^^^ 

trcquenlly adsisers to s ^i-iousl) They ®P q he adviser 

tahl the lord adstse too «■» „„„„i coimcd T 

pletelj dominating and direct, g be should 

should be the helFt and the g» 
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imoUed ^vhen the council requests his assistance, and it is a sad 
situation sshen a sujiposcd 'student council is so ilominaic t ni 
ever) time a faailt) member suggests something it is automatical > 
accepted instead of being considered for what it is worth The ego 
of the author was once rather deflated when, m a senes of meclingSr 
a student council that he was sup|K»setU) advising turned dowm a 
but one of his suggestions’ In retrospect, however, this vvas a go<^ 
thing since it showed lint the council was independent enough m 
decide for itself what faailt) suggestions to accept and what to reject 
It IS important to note, too iliai in all of ilic various kinds and 
types of groups, there arc certain functional roles of members vvhich 
are determined to a great ex.tent b) membership in a particular 
group It IS essential that teachers and counselors and students under 
stand the relationship between their behav lor and tlie particular group 
to which the) belong This behavior is pnmaril) caused, of course, b) 
the emotional and ps) chologica! relationship that has developed be- 
tween the members of the group and the leader 


THE GROUP LEADER 

Theoreticall), the leader of a democratic group derives his aulhoni) 
from the group, and he holds his position onl) with the consent of 
the group In most schools however, there would be a sharp dif 
ference between the authorii), sa), of the classroom teacher, the 
faculi) adviser to a student group, the school counselor, and the 
student leader of a student group Actuall), there is little real need 
for this difference, but m most cases the altitudes and the artions 
of the teacher, the group leader, and the counselor are more likely 
to be indications of their own personalities than to be professional 
learned responses Thus the secure individual who has a great re- 
spect for the integrity and the rights of others will, on the whole, 
make the better group leader, teacher, and counselor, although he 
must also have a professional understanding and knowledge of people 
if he is to be really effective Being ni<^ is not enough! 

The authority of the leader would, of course, depend on the tyV^ 
of group If the teacher is an adviser to a student club, he should 
not be thought of as the leader, but at the same time he should help 
the students in the group to develop greater capacity for leadership 
It would probably be belter if he had no authority whatsoever, he 

USccLihon op al,p 17 and Jane Walters Grout. Guidance Pnnaptes and 
Practices Nei\ Vorl. McCraw Hill I960 p 67 
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*01.1(1 1)0 ciccicil I)) Ilic slmlcim and ihc smilents should haie the 
ncht 10 chanRC adusca il ibc) ...sli « die leader is ihe teacher of 
a guiihiice das, on die o, her Hand die , indent has = no s one in 
1.1, choice nr ,n h.s reinmal lie reprensni, d'c amhor. y o = 

r-' r-," 

;:*::;'uin;e:::::n;:s;:i;«.d.e.e^..o^^^ 
tn feel ihal ibc^ ire in a free ilicm There is 

that tlic Ic-iilcr ilrxrs Inic \ ti,c teadicr of a 

no \alid reason I'hv ihc amtiii w _,r,on, those of the guithncc 
mailicmatics cli« shniihl be an> * > hoiicscr with the leader 

tcadicr There uoiiUl l>c another 1 1 ere , considcrcil 

of a thcrap) Rroup smec csen t position is sudi that 

as being quite aeceptmt and un f and the acaimii 

he mus. be ceneerned dierapy leader on 

hi, on ami i.n.lcrsnmlins il^aimu.les oI Im group and 

die oilier hand is coneerned only >. n “ „ 

he mi) personilll nol hue *' hnoivledgc for him B 
whidi the) add to their store whereas the teadicr hses in a 

merel) a tool and ohen a "''"O' ,„,„„,cd m ihc imoimt of 

cnmmttnit) of pircnls "ho Tins often mal.es die leadier s 

knotilcilge |ios,csscsl h) dieir o sp ^^g ,l,a, ,he Add labm 

lail more ilifTiaih since muc disappeaicd mio die dust 

no.,,1) learns "ill iTb^roT "ha, eser might base 

iinic mil ihc only listing storing up Vinoisledge 

happened .hi, process »' ■'";'”"irdfc ilU “ '±1* ‘"i' 
nilTerent leaders arc usuall) “ , ,„d disriphne The c 

feel .he, mi„. domina.e judge in die oo.come a> 

lilcle lack of ihrcclion "id. "» >ea'“ ,,pe o leaderd, P 

miith die same tesuhs a. die compW y „t the group 

"fiere die leader i, also ''"""'XUn ego I" >'■= >*00 “ 
nnd isdcsi>cnicl) lOit’K to sa i ) the tnos 

generally hosscser, die one .oil d a. 'eadier-'o™ f 

men. ami disciiss.oii has to aemoeratic a'^ntrol 

and shrecon Ts en “'^I^ISer or .eaderu>B«noo 
ss.cle s iriancc in the ex 3„,hor s*o“'‘’ „hile odien 

and some classrooms tha os being democ 

base hctii ilescrihcd by l i . ^oeniely au'hordana 
Ilia, seemed .0 die o'd"” “jrocABO I. b ^ian can 

clcscribed by die teashcr J„iy il,e same si a) J and 

clissroom, can he t.eaied in » „ecally direct ami 
any two indiiidiial, h„. .ea*'" ^ 
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don„.a.e .00 »uc., raU.. .ha„ l.uje Za^ 

democratic classroom not, Id be identified bj the (olloning 

‘“'"Each child mil be taUng all the responsibility 
he can accept, and in every classroom there ^ 
who have more responsibility than they an pro y 
cliildren will never beep moving ahead in tile amount 
they an arry unless the tacher is willing to beep ^e 

find out just how much they an tabe The democratic c. 
there to help rather than to cnticitc when a student who 
too much stumbles and falls b) the tva>-sjdc de- 

2 The actiMties that go on in the classroom sviU he rg ) 
termmed by the group This may vary '■‘om complete dclerm^^^^ 
non by the group, in a homeroom situation, to determinatio 
die students might go about learning what a course ol ^ 

the) are supposed to learn, m a more formal academic si ^ 
The problems of one group of children cannot be assume 
those of another group, even though the) are of the same 
and so on Whether it is called a homeroom, or a stud), or a ^ 
ance class, there should be at least one area in the aimculum " i 
the content of the course is determined entirel) b) the students 
vse are concerned with their needs and their problems, as disais 
m an earlier chapter, then surely the children are the ones 
more than adults just what the) want and what the) need 
of the adult omission of certain problems is a recent book, on 
problems of adolescent children, that ignores the area of bo) gir^ 
tions Surel), according to practically every adolescent, this is a m^^^ 
important problem area Even in a formal classroom subject, 
course of study needs to be little more than a skeleton, and the childre 
can put on the flesh and the bones In elementary school soaal stu cs 
and in junior high school saence, the author has found that when 
the children are in control, they will often come up witli far 
satisfactory coverage of a topic than will the teacher Even more im 
portant than the actual topics covered, however, is the expenence tua 
every child m the group is having the experience of being a co*' 
tributing and important member of a group, and being considered as 
sucli by the adult leader This is real learning, and the child vvn 
grows in sudi a situation will probably be more satisfied with his ovm 
production, and not rush through life vainly trying to better hi® 
self so that he can convince himself that he really is somebody Sucn 
a child will learn to have respect for himself and his values, and he 
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,„I1 be less l.kely to become the passise “''f 
word sDoken by a supposed expert must be believed and fallowed 
3 -Sm adL tn'tL demcSattc classroom u.U be warm and ac 
cepttng. because ol lu, own securrty S‘»dents wil soon 1 a h 
amcsm ts no threat to lum. so that tl 

W.11 frankly say so, a.tthout 'ear hunmgj;" Im di! 

him become angry, or hc™!^ h „,u teel more 

teacher, and I should hnmv best 

seaire to do things since it ^ ™ nmasm, but merely 

leader’s reaction avill be one n pe o find 

of pointing out of the '"“b classroom atmosphere 

out the right way or the ng „[ 

will he noisy and warm and niK, 
their teacher with artection as on 

IS the boss , . on l„s own work pro- 

4 Eadi imliMdiial student croups, while others 

cedures, so tint some may n be more likely to 

ma) sometimes work alone Students wi^^ sometimes the 

learn that they must sometimes l^'^n ,i,e welfare of the 

welfare of the group is more ,|,e dangerous concept 

individual They will not, ^ ,„d,viduahty lor the 

that the .ndtaidual must “ . group welfare oi.en repre 

welfare of the group, since ' JLswhfTre able to comtrt others 
sents the interests of a few in , r a 

to their way of thinking roncept of demoaacy tho » ° 

5 The tLcher avill accept as o „,most to help the imh 

group sttuatron in which the ^ road ol selWe.ermmation 

Zih membem of the E™“P “'f|,it.>ely without the leader As 
the pornt where they ““'’iX' one who cau «a.e^.h 
Rogers says, ‘ The most e py josc the leaderslii^p 

coudnions by which lie »■'' come along this road ■ 
simple lest of how happens when He is m .he 

compare the the classroom .,„4om.nat.on and 

room, and when he lea indicate that leacn 

The evidence would ■=">> “J";;:,,., teacher. iias 

direction is not as ,|,a. many tcaclt'oi assume 

does It have the positive elfec 1,^, p 

A Therapy Bos’®" ,„ompuon 

.» carl R Roger. Clred whool eg""® ,l,f.<»re 

.Tor a heariwanamg “ S 

that children aic inheren ) B p„yyhlngt». 
to Chid Rear, ng lsCw\ori. Hari r 
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Another mipliration of recent rc^cirtli is tint jyiMitsc Ic-irniiig on 
not be guaranteed b) the use of tertam procedures or tcchnjqnw or 

methods , 

'I he author coiuluctcd a stud) of the cfTictiscncss of three lea 
mg mcihoifs on six groujn of freshmen students in a course in 
personal adjustment Tsso grou|>s cx|x.riciiccd tn cvtTcmc icichcr 
centered method tsso a student ccntcrcil melliotl, and isso a ’con 
suliant/ or laissczfairc mcihtxl Tlirce objective tsj>c cxsminalions 
were given to measure the retention and understanding of the subject 
matter studied and disaisscd during the course When the six groujis 
ssere compared, there vstrt no significant dilTcrcnccs tn an) of the 
scores 

Deignan conducted a somcsshai similar siudv of the cfTeciiseness 
of tsso group discussion metlicxls, svith ten groups of college fresh 
men m a class m elcmentar) j)S)diolog) Fisc of the groujrs sscre 
student centered, and fisc were mstnicior-centcrcd The mean gains 
of the groups on subjeo matter examinations shossed no signiTiant 
dilTercnces Frequenq of participation in class disoission >'"35 sip 
nificantl) and ncgatisel) related to gams m subject matter m the 
siudcnKentcrcd groujrs, and significant]) and posiiiscl) related m 
the insiructor<cniered grou|>s There was less m the w^a) of emo- 
tional adjustment in both groups at the end of the course than there 
was at the beginning Students in the student centered grou|>s esalu 
ated both the course and the msmictors conduct more highl) than 
did the students m the msiructor<cnicrcd groups 

Burke investigated the effectiveness of two patterns of class organi 
ration and mslruaion m a freshman orientation course In die 
cooperative group pattern ’ classes, the planning for the course con 
tent and coverage vsas determined pnmanl) b) students m small 
groups, -with iheir ov^'n eleaed chairmen In the “class vshole pat 
tern classes, the planning and coverage w-as predominant!) m die 
hands of the instructor, with no small^oup breakdovsn The vata 
ation m teadimg methods and organization indicated no significant 
differences m effects on student behavior Jseidier was there an) 
significant difference in learning, although the “class whole groups 
were superior m the recall of factual information 

All of these studies tend to indicate that a method, per se, has 
hltle significance as far as learning and changes m behavior are 

ilFranos J Dcignan A Companson oj the Egecltieneu of Tuo Group Diseusston 
Methods DEd Dissertation Doston Umvenit} 

18 Harold R Burke Ars Experimental Study of Teoehing Methods m a College 
freshman Orientation Course D Ed Dusemiion Boston Umiersity, 19j5 
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conccmct Student! and clienu m teaatng to teachers and conn 
selors are reict.ng to then total perionalttttn rather “ P" 

ttcnlar method nr technnine that they ma, >>= “'"S ^ 
tve use must he part or us othersnse they tend to become art, Beta 

“tesr^t'd::! ,nd.cate hotscser S 

more aggress, se hosttle “'"“'"‘^"So^re ctss 

express, ons than has a that X must share 

room t[ th,ngs do go ssnong the stinlents rca, 

the major blame ^ ,[ assumed 

A ness teacher hosseser, ssorf ,„s,stence on more 

that students tsould be unifonnlj ppy ,, gj many stu 
student^, reetton Esen graduate J , 

dents s«ho feel that die onl) ssriy to geu can^write down volu 
course is to hate someone lecture aiailable m printed form) 

mmous notes (most or sshteJ. ate 'iasL are hosnle 

I, ,s tntoresttng to note that man, or anything 

to any suggest, on or a comment Were just 

of a similar nature Sometimes , ),e tell w something? 

sitting around here talking w 7 teachers viho aserage 

This may sometimes come from F ,s on teacher prob 

nrteen years ,n the classroom uhen dte d,^ ^ „„ „eser 

lems m the classroom and the lea „ realise that sotoe 

taught in the classrooml t is . ^ ,h,s young man s lecture t 

tea^em leel they could learn ”7^“” g w.th each edier > 
they could by s.tnng around and ' 5 ,l,ey do no hav 

On the other hand reason, p,r.,c.pa..en mclud dte 

more m the tray ol group ^a,,? about 

lolloivtng gets too noisy “ ' ,, 3 ,dtr to maintain P./j,, 

thsenss the real tssnes <"1"?""' “ , approse decions made >>1 

really do the vork pnncpal tsouh^"^ ^ adtisor 
the student may be contrary conHdence by the 

reasons svould surely m ica 

both himself and his stu cn ^ leaders as being 

Woolle and Woolle have desenbed lour tyl«^^^^ make. d» 

1 The haul boded a™"”' m ^ 

2 The bencsolen. a“'S‘ar».t.c«es “ "TSmee 
lam.ly proses as mud. a^^ ,roks n the so 
responsibility may m 
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He participates less tlian other members there f„l,np Under 

group goals and he doe, not tr,atalli7e ulea, or and 

Sch tedership there i, aimless acus.t, much Slandering atlent 
lad. of progress 

J Tlie democratic leader siho hehesra in the ahilitj ^^jJ-isions 
bets to explore possibilities to gather " r su-uestions He 

He encourages them to express opinions and to Oder ‘“SS “ 
docs not interlete siilh the responsihilit) o[ the ^"“P 
ol the group IVTien he must mate a decision he help, the p 
understand and emluation is done by the group „ „[ 

ship there is independent thought, consideration for s-aryi 
Mcvs respert for the opinions and ilie vork of ocr^ wem 
group There is progress and action following group decision 


Dn\er sees the leader as a bit of e\crj thing 

The leader must be sersaole as a counselor and discussion 1** 

must be able to shift from nondireaue to directive techniques ^ . 

situation demands If the leader maintains an objcctise ‘"'P ^ 
fneodly to-all role in group meeungs the reactions of group rnem 
toward him will subilize in time rapport with each member will 
through the group experience together The leader does not try to 
what he really is — a teacher soaal worker guidance director proba i 
officer but bis counselor role i$ predominant at all tiroes during the group 
project."® 

It is probably true that an individual who is an effective leader 
under certain arcumstances or in a certain situation, may be quite 
ineffective if the arcumstances axe changed Even if vve linnt out 
selves to a discussion of the sdtool situation we can see that 
there are certain elements of leadership that seem to be reqmr 
under all arcumstances there are other traits the effectiveness o 
which might depend on the situation Rinn sees the leader s xo e 
as being controlling or permitting depending on whether the leader 
sees his role as being group jnstiuction or group guidance 

The author would feel that when Keltner— talks about operation? 


iSMaunceD VVoolfe and Jeanne A Woolfc The Sludenl Personnel Program Nev< 

York. McGiai Hill 19^3 pp 57 59 
OTDnver op at pp 67-^ 

2lRinn op at 

22 John V\ Kellner Group Discussion Processes New Vork Longmans Green 
Oj 19j7 p 199 
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csscniial to leadership being taolilating the group patlemrag of be- 
harior directing behavior inBitenang behatior guiding behavior 
and controlling thongllt feeling and behatior he is not talhii^ about 
the Jome person since tltcre arc leaders and leaden Warters piinls 
this out tthen she sajs The leader may be someone tiho aAietes 
strttts through iiuiquc attainmeut in some special field Or ne may 
be someone formall) appointed to leidenhip position » 

be someone ttlto emerges a, a leader tn a 

his being able to help the group to set and achiete ■“ ^ “ 

mainlam and strengthen itself as i group t is is 
leadenlnp that tte are discussing in this “npl'’' I 

The edeettte classroom readier panicularly the 
group nra, somewhat of ao —^-*”!:^ 

nant personality He is 1 somewhat of an 

with cernin sallies jolm ='"‘‘ ^ , »oLl deal and has a strong 
cicitahlc person one who mota arou * jxj„bit,oniit- 

slntn of tlte actor in him Frequen y disnnnon 

one who uses himself as an illuslnition be a 

Tlte leader in a small group therapy ,,,l, 

quieter individual more of an mtr ^ somewhat 

very little and he cliooscs remain calm and 

placid temperament he is me joembers of 

tmruHled under almost any individual 

die group he is often a somewha self-centered and 

An tndittdual can be a soL =1 die gteV to-''" 

somewhat neurotic person f ' ^ oivn selves and almost 

of history were completely wrapped p desenbed as hig i y 

certainly b) modern-day measures wMld ^uhough some did 

neurotic. Nevertheless the) were oss-n country 

lead thetr people to destruction with them such that 

we see some pol.ticians who hate behatior and their 

people vote them into office ^'^Ptimes causes the unfortunate 

records are quest, onable This some'.mes the majonty must be 

lacy that tn a democracy since *0 ^ majority may 

tighE History shows quite „(,r,ty may be quite ng 

be q„„c wrong and a very .mal> p and become a part of 

The leader who can really “ rwell as petaonal se^ 'J, 

It must exhibit a great deal o „ poop n '' '^ng^Eten 

and the standard procedure jgj 5 time-co 

so frequently because it is sa er ^ \icCraw 

23 Jane Warters Croi fi Gu dance Pnnel'»« 
mil Bool. Co Inc I960 p 36 
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.he LnoNledge of .echn.ques of vvoiUng ...h a group .s ex.remel, 

limited among most teachers'* on the effect of leader- 

Redl has presented an interesting discus 
ship on group formation He descnbes the ten j-p P P 
tl much result from the follots.ng ‘5P“. f J”^on as 
patriarchial sosere.gn, the leader, the doses, 

die lose object, the central person “ “ „f^the good ex 

the organizer, the seducer, the hero, the bad influ™ , h J 
ample Redl points out that these are not so inuc^t>p K 
that deselop, as the) ate trends in group formation -> , 

There ssould, hosseser, appear to be 
die more posit.se leader ssho « concerned "“h <he 'se fa 
group, and ssho is not leading die group pnmmly for h. 
faction (although he must achie\e some satisfaction i 
an effecme leader of any son) ,i,„c raoable 

1 The leader is one tiho is semime to feelings, and is ^ ^ 

of reacting to indnidual menabers m a group according to 
feel rather than vhat they say He thus de^elop5 a . ^iis 

dence, since each penon tends to feel that the leader unden 
particular problem E%en though the mdiMduals are 
group, they get the feeling that the leader has a particular 

2 The leader is secure and satisfied ttiih his self He is not 
but the discrepanq between his ideal self and his actual sel is 
loo great, he is capable of change and he does change, but he 
feel under constant pressure to change and be someone else, e ^ 
IS not aggressive or hostile, and is thus capable of accepting m 
aggression and hostility from others AMihout feeling any threat to 
oisTi security 

3 He is quiet rather than noisy, but his quietness is not 
or obsequious There is humility in his character, but it is the 

jiy of quiet strength, svhicb is not mistaken by those ssith vhom 
isorks for fearfulnes t 

4 He does not live by a narrois dogma, or by a set of 
regulations to uhicli he feels he and all others must comply He 
more likely to feel that there are many roads and many 

get to one’s oim particular and peculiar heaven, and vshile he » 
satisfied dial he has found the one that appears to be the best 


"I A pamphlet v,hich u helpful for teachers in thu matter i$ Techniques for CroU/ 
cJidanre Scott roT«nian&.Co 

2-FriuRcdl Ten Tyf^es of Group Formation an unpublished paper 
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him he males no preteiuion ot Inomng sihat is best fa othen 
inclmlmg the people m the group that he ma, be leading “ 

thus male a poor reformer since he does not feel that 
reform anjone not having in his mind any ^ J 

should he reformed Tor much the “ 

partiailar desire to argue " the ob“^^^ 

o\er any of their concepts and ideas He 
of argument may be to comince the other fellow 
we are right the inverse is the usual resit t o„Ie he believes 

5 He IS optimistic rather than problems 

that they can work out their ovfn . illustrations of people 

He realizes that there may be many indi not 

trho stmply cannot norl '“^concept hut mther 

accept Utis as evident against long enough «.ih 

as evidence that indicates we heloin'' people to use 

ead. other to find the ways and aceV*' 

nhat they have to an optimum egr thus he 

that people are generally ^ Uian m one that » grim 

lives tn a bright and happy "orld rather 

and gray u... duals antUor groups ol people 

6 Hehasagenuinchling for^ be ch.fa^^ or 

He teels at home among his lello' 

professional colleagues or f, b„h degree ot profets.ona 

7 He IS an intelligent , p„?ely profess onil point o 

education in his field ot endeavor P™® J y,ei„,„r and he is thus 
vtew he mows people and he „ become emot.onall) 

more capable oh.,n, ro- “f 

tnvolved in his relations vvilh the me 

he IS iiorling , sharply aware of the 

8 He is ulvvvys a learner vv receptive to 

of his own Inowledge and ^^P,ls He is one about * 

and the dilferent and Hvehg^ y expencnce since 

means much to say He has SO “„^‘That long ho will torn 
SO years and for 30 years “O® ■^"'others are more « 
as he worls — learn from os the Inowledge t i^^g 

tale and rest on the ’ fLjssed They no '“"S'J „[ such 

the years that have long si diance that ahet - f 

no longer grow “">1 ‘''e® ,,o ,s„tse than Icmic course 

experience an individual a teacher m a counselor 

?-he leader of a ^.,ln<e class 1®®" ,rma, be 

e mav be a teacher m a ^ .i. » <rrouP of stui 


1 lie ICaUCl a. c- - . 

lie may be a teacher in a group 

discussing personal problems ».th.P”P 
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a group therapist working 
adults But whaieser his 
necessary qualities 


,Mlh a number of neurotic children or 
position, these uould appear to be hi 


TRA1^1^G FOR GROUP P A R T I Cl P A T I O ^ 

Just as training is necessar) for those uho are to be ” 

gr^ps so also is training necessary for tliose uho are an 

pants in the group actiMt.es In addition, of course P 
obMOUs place for the preparation and training of f ‘ 

Most teachers isould probabl, agree that there are many A 
ssho do not bnois or understand hois to be a real member P 
this IS certaml) the case in grade 1, and lor man) teachers i 
a serious problem in the higher grades 

When Thelan wntes on training for group tnembersnip 
referring pnmanl) to adults but much of what he sa>5 is o in 
to the classroom teacher concerned with his classroom group 


To tram people m the skills of group leadership and j 

roust stud) iheir beliasior m group situations The trainers fun 
to keep the requirements the group needs to meet clearl) beiore 
he also safeguards the right and opportunit) of each indisidual to 
mem with new wajs of ovoperaung to meet the requirements Tn 
situation IS pcrmissne for the indtsidual but the * problem n < ' 

defined for the group 

The authority by sirtue of which the trainer operates is the traincc^^ 
trust in and dependence on him One method of control of the group 
through trainer planned or ixaincT approved agreements about . 

planned to satisfy the diagnosed needs of the group The 
of diange is the trainer’s competence as a partiapant in groups the 
ondary target is the group to which the trainees will return after training 
The role of the member is defined by the expectation that he will 
ment ■with new l>chasiot5 be lo)-al to the group and try on occasm 
to produce behaviors needed by die group The communication be^ 
the training group and other groups is highly individual and unofn 
It ranges from individual resolutions to behave diKcrently in a back ho 
group to the utilization of others for blowing off steam discussing 
training experiences and receiving emotional support from ones ow 
organization 

Tlic National Training Laboratory m Group Development mads 
another statement, which was not direaed primarily at teachers, but 
It IS certainly applicable to the classrtxim group 


Wllcibcrt A TheUn Dynarmci of Croupt at llor* Chicago University of Chicag® 
Iras 19^1 p 128 
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Anxmio ire c™Iy atomol in people m miin"e Mmunm ''"” 2 ' 
aViii. la, lute .0 meiiuie up 10 .he cpeoation, ot o.hm or rf J . « 
,e,ee„o„ l.y .he ponp or ...me, n S of pr»n. 

„i„,e„n, one, «.r .0 nehen^e “ S any^r all 

cinngms ^ben I RCt be as aware as possible 

iralncn tmy develop and feel T to reduce or dispel 

ot ...th anxielie. a.,, 1 J” '”f ™ to to individual 10 acape from 
ibesc anxieties without maVinR a ca y . chance is too Uireaten 

.1,0 Clnnse preevv niilev, ot "toj: 'he ^™“iYoSe..on ot anxieiy 
,„S tor a pivei, individual .n 1 “^^' rcaouranco m ,0 
involve, help in "“S"'""* „d®,pe„,l cmo.ional .iippor. and 

ihe tipieali.y nl having ,utl, tol P 1 crucial 

cnuiivelins avviv.ance vhere n«^^ ,„„„„b,l,iy ot .he iiainer mo,, 
points in iraininR and one where l 

closely panllels that ol the therapist 

. 1 f .Wtor nme as members ot a 

Scliool children ’'''|'‘i,™Jeachcr may be .hinting ot each 
group, ami illhoiigh the ,ti I ci„ia is .nil operating in a 

member ot the grnii|i -1. an (j.i one might say that 

group sc.t.ng in vilncli he ,l,c solution of issues 

the hi.ic function ot the to sohinon ot more parttc 

that are prohlcnt. for all to only a tew ehddren 

lilar anil specific isvncs that ° to mam classroom group 

These problem, may be ^ snei a, in a remediaUeading 

they may be sohctl to ,|>ec,al ‘“cj,„,c or the) may be solved 

cenL Jr a speech chnic or a or a counselor or some 

in an inthtithial relatiomhip >vi>l> p problems dea 

mher specahred vvorker MfV/'j;, jeo, „,.h the od ”""”™ “1 
with the learning ot stills w » ^ problems however ar 

answer, to tn.ellec.tial d-'d and tt ts ibe mst rf 

in with the personality ° ^ 1 hotv to function an 

Ihc teacher In help the from ^‘Ifo. dwa 

to a group so that he may I” * ,bcm This does no. alway^ 

they nn help f'^whoarn'eto and 

come easily for diildren that i £ 1 that 

arc highly centered for ‘ 

and have nothing to co ,i,ine fr®*” .nav run into m 

tl.ey cannot possibly ■“[" ^^crand the “''"“ " 0 ,op^rom group 
Some problems that d'' * torn and deve p 

attempting .0 help the ehiMj^ • 

parttcpation are indicate i" H«~» 

r«wp DetetoP'"'"* Creup Dynamics 

27 National TraininR Lahora^;y*^jJ'^5Be«aich center tor ™ 
nelattons Training Ann At 

Unvcmtyof\fichigan 19»' P " 
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1 There is alua^s o[ oiurse. the problem of the child ^%ho needs 
to dominate and talk most of the time llic lender might, in a group 
iherap) situation, do little oscrtl) to control this behisior, but rather 
nvait until the group itself exertt^ some control In most class group 
situations, hosseser, the teacher tsould probably base to inienene m 
some ssay if the group discussions were to be at all protluciise for the 
other members of the group Most teadters nould assume that such 
beliasior indicated the need of the child to stand out in the group 
and the) asould attempt to satisf) this need for dominance in some 
other The teacher might speak pnaatcl) ssiih the child, indicating 
to him that he had much to contribute, but that some other clnldren 
needed the experience too, and he could help the teacher to help the 
others get m on the discussion Often, of course, these asords svould 
ha\e a hollow nng, and the child might require psjcliotherap) before 
hts need to dominate would decrease Participation in an) group dis- 
cussion should be spontaneous, rather than a ‘ hands-in the air sort of 
thing and as long as it is spontaneous, the teacher ■will bkel> base 
this problem The teacher can arcumicnt some of this, of course, b> 
bringing in others who do not feel threatened b) being asked to par 
tiapaie He can, for example, when the continuous talker draws a 
breath, sa). Well now, Nfar), s^hat do you think about that idea that 
John was mentioning — and I think that sou base an idea or two on 
that too, don't you, Henry* This problem may necessitate more 
teacher-direction, although not necessarily more teacher interference 
2 The opposite problem, of course, is die child who will never 
participate, and this child may represent a much more senous be- 
havioral disorder than the more overt individual The reasons why 
one child never participates in a discussion may sometimes be roudi 
the same as the reasons why one child must talk all the time, but 
they may also be greatly different Some children may simply not 
be interested in the topic under discussion, and the Usk for the teacher 
may then be to help the child to come to understand that he has a 
responsibility for making the discussion interesting, and whether it is 
worthwhile or not depends on the students more than, or at feast as 
much as, u does on the teacher The student may also be a person 
who has come from a school where he learned that students are sup 
posed to be seen and not heard, so he simply does not partiapate 
because he has learned that as a student he is not supposed to pariici 
pale Lack of partiapation may not be of any particular significance, 
of course, but the fact that the student does not partiapate means that 
he loses out in learning how other children react to what he says and 
does He has no chance to gam further insight into his own reacuons 
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cn,.c„ms =nd ..ggest.om from h.s Wlm« la addmon of coane^ 
lacl^ of partiapation also means that he sloes not y 
e^ponsththty fo the group We m,gh, h<jj« "he.r 
tleselop a ntore mature a.t.tusle so Utat they 

as resiins,blec...rens of them school ansi to 

3 The clt.M ssho altsays oilem to the teacher 

talhing about untehtesl issues may pose “ P ^5 

This may not happen in a mote *il/ feels free 

learning experience svill be P' Nor svould 11 mailer 

to participate whenever he innts t p ^ from a topic 

particularly in a therapy poup ojj|o„°of the individuals 

under disaission would be a g P go, dance discussion 

feelings 11 the children are '"'“''f ^oweser Mary will nol 
of problems connected with getting J ,5 on talking about the 
be contributing much to the group 1 rjre teacher would 

fun she had on a trip last . j ^13™ s actions Maty may 

depend of course on the and wan. to speak 

simply be bored with the “ joay a be self centered in 

about something of interest to . interested only m 

dividual who has little ooncern^^h mh^ ty the con 

herself she may be a itmt directions she may n 

venation and wanu to cliannel ^ b„t (eel that she is sup 

nothing about the “P" “ tjjt about something 

posed fo participate so site has to .mportance of h r 

!^.„g .0 tmpris .he other see .0 do t. Th « 

achievements and using ,eadier simply cannot 

may be many other reasons ^ topic 

problem b, Llling .he *“ .he girl v-h he quiet 

IE this IS done the most likely 

nothing will really be 'oh' a „„5elors will h" ‘ [ ,|,e,r 

4 In some groups «ach=is a"0 ^ dre authonty o 

resent authority — the aul ^ These dnldren m j 

teacher .he auihunry of *«.« »« ^„„,e and sdf host ■ y 

stve or they may be pass.ve hot lor so^ need 

usually involved The ’al"' I'.^ake .hem I „.n 

acceptance by the group w. ^ siioauon and as t 1 
lor hostility at least m * ^ n^cnhers ol F a tigh 

become increasingly easy , m a group V ^ ^ leader 

an, of .hem Several such *>^„„ce on f .^e Iccepnince 
degree of skill and ahs°'"“ ^l probably 6”^ ,3, die 

Three hostile children in a die one wn 

from each other, and the 
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example of acceptance to the otliec dnldren .f ‘>'<= 
become more hostile tonard these three children, and less p 
ol them the net result of the group experience vtll be to re, 
their hostility rather than decrease it Unfortunately, ' ' 

rvhat often happens to the child in the classroon^ he 

larger the group, the more dilTiatlt the problem svill become f 
teacher In sui a situation, the teaclier might set up “me 
study groups nhere he tsould deliberately place one of the a^ 
sue children ivith seseral of liis more stable fellons viho vould be 
more to be accepiant of the others hosttlil> This p 

the need for the teacher to ha\e a good deal of knowledge a oi 
children — their intelligence, their capacities their interests, their g 
eral emotional stability — before placing them in small ^sork 
Too frequently, grouping is done on an alphabetical basis, an > 
result IS successful it is probably due more to good luck than any mg 

5 A problem that arises out of the previous situation is that of 
helping the majority of the members of the group .and cventua y 
the whole group to become more acceptant of those who disagree 
with them, those who are rude those who push and shove, lh«® 
who care only for themselves A youthful group may often squel 
an obstreperous child, but more often than not this is a damaging 
procedure, at least from the point of view of the mental health o 
the disturbed child The leadership exerted by the teacher is crucia , 
and the extent to which the majority of the children are acceptant 
of the more aggressive and hostile minority depends on the example 
set by the teacher The kind and loving acceptance by the teacher 
of those who may sometimes be hard for most people to accept is a 
lesson that is understood by most children It must indeed be a cynic 
who feels that kindness, gentleness, and understanding beget hostility 


and chaos 

6 Another problem lies in helping those children who actually 
have little to contribute, because of their various lacks and even more 
important, helping those children who feel they have little or nothing 
to contribute Both groups must eventually come to feel that contri 
bution is a relative matter, not to be measured by extrinsic value or 
glitter, but rather by the depth of the meaning to the contributor 
Even a genius can learn valuable lessons of life from a moron There 
IS also a good chance that the actual value of the contribution of the 
child w ill increase as he begins to see that the teacher, and some of his 
fellows, actually believe, even although up to this point he hasn t 
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that he does hate something to contribute that he 
worthwhile The most important lesson iliat many ® 

and the problem must be sometin g 

matter how understanding a group e an I Q of 8^ 

an impossible task m “„jcr disaission has to do 

bchete in his prodnctitiiy d ihe item 

some o£ the tntricale elements ’P’“ counselor, ssl.o are 

7 A final problem that ttill face a a child lo come 

functioning as group leadefs P . „ ^ panicipatmg member 

to feel that learning can take p a j|j„, of appreaation bul il 

of a group This may be partially a p cl„|ihen pick up a, 

would seem that one of the is that ihc onl) scay 

they go through their ^I'n ,o some erpert leeuire on 

learn something is to sit passisely , 5 j„t by them 

the subiect Tcaelters a, student, tend setT^^^^ jm 


learn something is to sit passisely o[,e„ to refiett by them 

the subject Teachers as studen, ^ ,o U 

actions and by their silence ‘‘’'’ J" ,, „i problems that may ^ 
learned by a discussion among ones ^ dangerous and pcssi 

Zmon lo all In a democra.ic ^ otolhe^rato 

misllc attitude rellect.ng deF"^"“” „ and solse one . mm 

than a certainly of one s ossm mp nliiation 

problem, The child can be belp^ ,, , cei.a.n pmbhm 

m see that a group of P'»P ' snlid amne. ■" 

can usually stork out some P f,„al solution '’'P' j „( 
lem He mn learn Usat a ni.her '^V'^cn 

inbuiions from all mem e -,m-sc docs ROi , ^ 

ihem It ihe leader lummlf _ot »ur. a ^ 

there 15 little likelihood Jh maj^ ‘ .nsinicior 

of group discussions J ^ m th« fonw , 

group disaissiomnd a 1 t-^reas »•» ” ,inil Inter''*”®'’ 

« talking to a few people Uic group s. J 

larger number of people |jo,^somemdi'‘d“ m 

dreams It is interesting to ^ Qp^uon and discu 

espouse ,he saliie, of group I“"°Uod, calif ■"'"J'"'"*’ 

IccVure for hoiin on che nskj** P' 
lions of lectures. 
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the organization or a GROur 

When the teacher or the counselor looks at a classroom o£ chiltlren, 
thinking of their functioning as a group, there are a tew genera 
principles o£ operation that he might consider 

1 The leader must know each indiiidml member of the group, 
academic achievement and intcllectinl capacity arc only a small part 
of the knowledge tliat he should have alwut each child The group 
leader should know about such things as home environment, the 
attitudes of other children toward him his attitudes toward them, 
and so on 

2 The members of the group should know each other as individuals 
This cannot be a haphazard affair, since alihongh many students smU 
soon be known to most of iheir fellows, there will also be some students 
who will remain unknown to most, and in some cases all, of their 
fellows It is the task of the teacher, m an unobirusisc wa), to help 
these children become known to the other children — to make them, 
m the minds of the other children real persons It is particuhrly iW 
poriant that the assets of those cluldren who do not hate too muclt to 
contribute, or those children who may be least acceptable to the group 
become known so that all may see that every person does Inse a positnc 
side It may also be that when some of the reasons for the behasior 
of a child are understood by his fetlosvs their reactions to him wll 
change somewhat 

3 The leader should have clear m his own mind what his objec 
tive IS m the organization of the group It might be a routine organi 
zation of small groups for the learning of a skill, and the basic criterion 
for organization might be the degree of skill achieved it might be an 
organization of small groups for some work project m which an increase 
m knowledge was the mam objective, and children of dilfenng skills 
and capaaties might be deliberately mixed, it might be a small group 
therapy situation m which six or seven children with tensions and 
problems tied up with their home situations might be organized so 
tliat in a close and warm relationship with the leader, and with eacli 
other, they could come to see their problems more clearly and discover 
some of the things they might do to adjust more effectively to their 
environments The learning of skills, the increasing of knowledge, and 
the changing of attitudes might be considered as some objectives that 
may be sought — singly or as a totality The grade 1 teacher organizing 
a group for slower readers for example, is aware of tlie fact that the 
lack of skill in reading may, for some students be the cause of increased 
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lenstan .md distuAince, ;Adc for olheri, di= U* of *''* 

^o«c';:r^?Ti'heTp1h^^.d£™ 

die other objentics are secondary Similar ). it 

social studies is supposed to ju„„ni ol die leadier 

aistoiiis of the North American In m . increase 

in organinnK die students ml knowledge may, we 

their knowledge in this area „s„ally the primary 

hope, Inse some enccl on altitudes, ^ therapy 

ohjeclise o[ the teacher nidi a ^ ^w,n be a greater understanding 

group, on the other hand, ‘'““^lecti- » « 

of the sell, with a resultant „,a,erial that is discussed 

tow ard others Tlie nature and extent ot 

may be ol little point also be understood by the 

I The objectises to «y not be explained in a 

memhers of the group These J ^une, d the 

forma! any to the members, and i themselves, so that 

ohiectivcs are arrived at hy °‘„'h,„g 'bat tltaf have se^P 

what they arc attempting h,„g set up by the leader ■»!» 

a, the.r own goals, rather than ””"'’,heVreaol skills and InowW^^^^ 

IS not usually too difficult to adnevet^ Clnydren and 

but tt ,s more of a problem to h' is m obtam some m 
adults may often indicate >'’« 'J' of their 

mediate functional answers "> ^ Ty,u!, if the stated p 

the Uieraptst knows that t us old man an go 

of the child AVltat can ■ h„d out soma'b'fS^I 

hcllcr?- Ins ohjectis e, as ’ ,o„btam better treaimen^^^^^^ 

that be can do to or for his ,ns,ght into his own 

however, this may indimle °^^^''i**'%ver dial the 

the theraptst knows betot= be ,, „,^ht be, b-'^^ottves 

the duld, simply can"°' periodically discu ^ begin 

members ot a group m t m PV ^ progress t ei 1 j^j,^,bed 
and they vv.ll begm to to say -bat Ibe »» ,„^ell, 

to Aaoge more hldf “ “ ^’„c and h.s objectives 

an individual may ^,11 be unrealisuc 

and therefore o£ hts o jecti'' nf the 

will have htUe m ad^ante au 

5 Finally, die leader »bouM ".'mends employ J»',^.,enen 
methods or tediniques “>» consist of with 

thorities feci Aat /who tend to ap „„der 

one third talkers, and ^ ^jys is an 

oUiers The leader may « 
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certain arcumstances, but not desirable under others He maj use 
a variety of techniques he may have each person contribute some 
thought or idea, he may use a sort of debate approach in which some 
students will try to disprove what others say, he may feel that partici 
pation should only be through the chairman or leader of the group, 
or he may feel that anyone should be allowed to speak any time he 
wants, he may feel that the leader should be fairly dominant in his 
direction and contribute much to the discussion, or he may feel that 
the leader should function as a catalyst who gets the students involve 
in the discussion without presenting his own knowledge or his owm 
Mews on any particular subject, he may have a presentation by a 
committee or sub group, then a “buzz” session by other groups, and 
then a reaction by each buzz session group to the main presentation 
Thus, there is no one method to be used at all times m all approadies 
to the group, and the leader has to take into account the various 
objectiv es and purposes of the group before he determines the methods 
and tedmiques that he will use He should, however, have decided 
on these before he begins to work with the group 
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The problems of organizing and administering a pupil personnel 
scrsices program ma) seem to have little place m a book that is desoted 
to^the role of the teacher and the counselor in that program, and yet 
It \sould seem reasonable to say that the individual teacher or 
counselor must in some tvay be intolved m the problems of organiza 
tion and, therefore, should ha\e some familiarity %vith them It is 
true, of course, that the counselor is responsible for the organization 
and administration of the pupil personnel services m a small school 
system only Regardless of the size of the system, hoisever, the 
teacher and the counselor should ha\e some understanding of the 
principles of the organization of a personnel sersices program, of the 
procedures to follow in ot^anizing a program, of the causes of difii 
culties in organization, of the dilTerences m organizational problems 
m elementary and secondary schoob, and of the ways m which per 
sonnel serMces are actually organized in different systems throughout 
the country Tins chapter will attempt to supply some answers to 
these questions 

Tliroughoul this book the term persoyinel services has been used 
instead of the more tradicionai guidance services, for reasons already 
incficited While pupil personnel services incfuJe health senices, 
social work services, speecli and reading services and others, the 
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primary concern ot this boot has been those sen ices lihidi base 
traditionally gone under ihe name ot guidantt- namely “ 

mational service the counseling service and the testing and meanir^ 
ment service The scliool counselor should be protessioinll) compc 
tent so that he can function eltecisely in providing 'te' 
even though in a larger sdiool system the 
nostic function may become the pnmary concern oE the 

mental 


principles of orcamzvtion 
n may be taVen for sranted 
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1 000 but the administrators of a p j sue ol he 
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then sooner or la.er ; t^ma, m din 

short period ot time, al^b^ B ^,^1 ol conne^ 

avhat he is gelling P omcept ol Ihe „„„nncl 

siuiation lor a long I'™ in .he oir".”"”" 

the people 5 wishes IS a P , llic pmhienn 

services in a public sc into bn ... .he 

Arthur Jones who ^ as long “ 
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country, lists the following as basic principles in the organization of 
a personnel services program 

1 The guidance service should arise out of the interests, needs, and 
purposes of the students in the sdiool which it serves 

2 The guidance service should be continuous and serve all youth, not 
merely the maladjusted, in wiy-s whicli will help to foster their best 
growth 

3 It should be concerned with the whole individual in Ins total cn 
Mfonment and with specific needs and problems 

4 It should be organized to deal not only with serious problems alter 
they arise, but also with causes of sucli problems in order to prevent 
them from arising or to prepare better for their solution 

5 It should provide for all phases of pupil problems and pupil study 

6 It should provide for specialists and the services of these specialists 
should be 50 organized and administered that they not only con 
tribute in these special fields directly to the guidance program but 
also constantly strengthen all other members of the school personnel 
and help them in their problems 

7 It should provide for securing and recording through tests and other 
devices adequate information regarding occupational and educational 
requirements and opportunities 

8 All guidance should be directed tow'ard improved pupil self knowledge 
and seU-direction 

9 A functional guidance program sliould be an integral part of the 
total school program and be vitally related to home, community and 
other out-of school experiences of pupils It should permeate the 
entire school 

10 It should enlist the interest and effort of every member of the school 
staff 

11 It should be as simple as possible 

12 It should provide for leadership and for co-ordination of all the 
agencies of school and community for longterm guidance of youth' 

Mathewson = uses the following statements to describe what he con 
siders to be the key concepts in the orgamration of pupil personnel 
services existing conditions, capitalization of existing potentialities 
gradual development, services based on needs, participation, adminis- 
trative authority co-ordmation, immunity hason, clarity of aim 
definitive outline of functions, allocation of responsibilities, lines of 
organizational relationship, adequate implementation, evaluation and 
growth 

1 Arthur J Jones Principles of Guidance, Yoiii McCrau Hill 19 jI pp 507 8 

2 Robert Hendry Mathewson Guidance Policy and Practice New Vork Harper St 
brothen 19 jo pp 302 S04 
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Stoops’ thinks of pnitciplcs in icntis of questions Who shall be 
responsible (or preparing the master pmgntmr How can it be a demo- 
crane procetliire prosiiling pirlicipation for pupils l”*’" 
sclors ami ailininistralols’ What l>pe of program or schedule mil 
best fit the nccils of the scliooP 

The lileal organiration of a penonnel servic« program should be 
something tosianl ssliich all counselors should aim bu t f n is a 

;he^arrarn,;ghf^e'2sip’:r^^^^^^^ 

program IS to hare an) effect ssliatsoeser Under desirioie g 

listeil the follo^MHg _ be personnel 

, The ad, n.n, Stratton and the h^hey have 
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With the ^ast majorit) of the more disturbed children, ^^hlle teachers 
will be able to function effectively with children whose disturb 
ances are less severe Curricular experiences may also be such that 
they will be meaningful and positive for all children, and this m turn 
will lessen the need for counseling 

3 Testing and measurement services should be available m the 
school for the teacher It is quite impossible for any personnel services 
program to function with any degree of effectiveness if the testing and 
measurement discussed m Chapter seven cannot be carried out This 
calls for the specialized services of an individual — be he counselor, 
scliool psycliologist, or psychometnsi — who has advanced preparation 
in die use of measurement instruments, but it also calls for teachers 
who have some familiarity with the use of tests and inventones This 
familiarity, and skill and understanding are such an integral part of 
the teacher s 30 b that no teacher who is lacking m them could be 
described as being properly prepared to work in a Tnodern school 

4 Full time counselors with advanced education are necessary In 
too many schools the counselor is an individual with — sometimes 
— a pleasing manner, but no professional preparation for counseling 
In other schools, the counselor 1 $ simply one who has been m the 
system a long time, and he does not even have to have a pleasing 
manner The counselor should be prepared to work with disturbed 
children and if he must refer a child who mentions that he feels 
like killing his mother, or that hes sick of living m the same house 
with his brother, tlien he should not be working as a counselor It is 
questionable whether anyone should be considered to have an effec 
live degree of preparation to work as a full time counselor in a school 
system if he does not have some experience m working with indi 
viduals, and at least a master s degree in personnel and counseling from 
an institution with a professionally acceptable counselor education 
program Every scliool system should plan on eventually being able to 
pay for the services of a counselor who has been educated at the doc 
torate level, and who should thus be capable of working with all 
cliildren who have disturbances of a neurotic nature 

The functions of the counselor, as well as other personnel workers, 
must be clarified, and the relationships between administrators, 
teachers and personnel workers must be clear to all who are involved 
— administrators, teacliers, personnel workers, parents and children 
The counselor should be competent enough to know his professional 
function, be should be intelligent enough to know what he cannot do, 
and he should be moral enough to know what he should not do He 
should be able to distinguish between professional tasks for winch he 
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IS equipped and routine jobs professional lasts lor svhidi he is not 
eauioped and professionally uncthial and immoral acts 

5 PersonndLrvces are no longer rhought of ,n purely ror^.ona 
terms but the occupational and rocltionil aspect .s too ini^m 
to relegate to the hLds o! someone who tnorrs little 
“re':fns.deredasapartt.me,n„a.™.y— 

has a full t, me ‘“f j"? ,Tpmude tnlormatton for those 
for an ocatpational library thatjvm p oj.^,p 3 t,on 3 l futures 
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this situation, and the public school is part of the community The 
personnel tvorkers m the scliool are the obvious people to ^vork on 
this problem 

6 The physical surroundings and the physical equipment tvith 
sshich the counselors svork will Ime much to do with the success of 
their program Pntac) is essential for counseling, and the counselor 
must have a private office if he is to be effective He can gel b) if the 
office IS small, but it must be private This also means sccrctarnl serv 
ice so that the counselor does not have to spend time answering Uic 
telephone, talking with the visitor who may drop m when he has an 
other client, and so on rh)SicaJ equipment should also include such 
major items as tape recorders and filing cabinets, and such minor items 
as folders in vshich to Veep records 

7 Finally, it would be desirable to have, for all students, wceklj 
sessions that are devoted to problems of the diiJdren rather than to 
such "remote’ studies as algebra or literature In these sessions there 
would be no academic pressure to excel, but iliere would be realistic 
discussions of problems pertinent to the students This might be done 
in the homeroom if it is a full length period rather than one lasting 
a few minutes, as is so often Uic case It could also be m the form of a 
regular coune, but without the pressure of grades 

In any case the personnel services program is not complete unless the 
student, as a member of a group and without an) academic pressure 
to get grades or to excel, his a chance to tilV vmiIj his fellows, under 
the direction of a skilled leader, on topics that are of paramount and 
immediate interest to him 

It would not seem overly optimistic to hope that all school sjstems 
would aim to make these desirable items operational so that they 
might have a really effective personnel services program and provide the 
optimum educational experience for the children It is equally ob- 
vious, however, that for many sjstems this would only be an ideal In 
the meantime, the following are absolute essentials, if there is to be any 
hope of success, when one is considering the organization of a personnel 
services program 

1 The administration and the teaching staff must be neutral, or 
at least not completely hostile to the idea of the program If they 
are hostile, they must be helped to see the benefiis of the program be- 
fore any direct action can be taken as to its establishment If direct 
action IS taken by an individual readier or counselor under hostile 
circumstances it is almost certainly doomed to failure 

2 The teacher must be responsible for a small and manageable 
group This will automatically be so m the elementar) grades, but 
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often It IS not the case in junior and senior high sdiools The teacher 
might even find that the only group with which he could work would 
be some dub or activity that he might organize In a school where 
only the essentials are being met, it is unlikely that there will be a MI 
time counselor, and the personnel needs must be met by the teacher 
The teadier in the high school, however, faces an impossible task if 
he tries to be responsible for 280 students -the number the author 

had one year that he taught m a high scliool 

3 The teadier must have a folder for each child and a locked 
drawer or file m which to keep die folders 

4 The teacher tvho ts to be .molted m th,. ““'T 

work mutt he undetttand.ng and stable one who hat had to„e 
traming .n counseling and pcnoonel work, and ‘ „ 

working with people who are h,ghl, skeptical ot the work 

'‘“"e might. Ihen say .hat .he tollow.ng are .he to.c fminpte m 

Ihe organitalion of a P'””""'' “"'nd ihrSophy underlying il. 

1 The reasons tor .he program and .he pb losop^y 
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and time consuming work may school system be- 

groups, as well as will, various siall members ol me 
tore the actual work on the building o t ' ,i,j[ they are 

1 The enure start ot experiences of die cli.ld boll, 

involved in the program “ud all ^ ^ ,„y at 

curricular and nonclirnailar, mi of the personnel services 

least allied will, .he more spec.al.ted phases pe 

program „ ,„eiu[l,ng counselors must be 

3 The tiincuons ot all scliool sta» me 

clearly understood hy all , . the actual needs 

4 The program must be m a particular school 

ot the children in a the needs ot ihe cliildren 
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will be made belore the program K t & ^ddren in Smiditoira 
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5 The personnel services P"^ „ be met, and 

evaluation Thus changing I,, only be able .0 an 
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T his means tint procedures th u h ischccn sJiosmi to be ineffcctnc must 
be changed, that new methods and iccimiques must he continually 
creeping into the program whidi will be aimed touard the acliie\c 
ment of knossn objcctnes Various testing and measurement dcsices 
should be aiailabJe, so that there uiJl be some csidcnce as to the cx 
tent to whicli the objectises are Iicing mcL 
6 The personnel ssho arc imoUcd in personnel and counseling 
must be professional voikers in the true sense of the term I licj 
must not only be suited person ill) lo iheir jobs, but they must also 
base enough professional pieparuioii to be clfcctive in the perform 
ance of their professional tasks 


HOW TO ORGANIZE 
THE PERSONNEL SERVICES PROGRAM 

Let us assume that a counselor has been npjiomicd, and since his 
school has next to nothing m the u<a) of personnel sciaiccs, his first 
problem is one of orgini/ation He is aware of the general principles 
of organization What docs lie actually do^ 

1 He makes haste slosviy — an old adage, perhaps, but still one 
that should be remembered There is no belter way lo a short and 
unhappy existence in an) position than to come storming into the 
organization, a perfect stranger, deicrmined to change things — and 
people — overnight The new counselor ma) plan lo build big but he 
begins small, and lie is thus an individual who is neither irritating 
nor threatening He is easy to accept 

2 He spends most of Ins time at the beginning gelling the ‘ lay 
of the land He becomes familiar with the different personalities on 
the school staff, he talks with children at every opportunity, and he 
gets to know many of the parents in the community He seldom tells 
others what should be done, but he asks many questions of many 
teachers parents, clnldren, and school administrators as to what they 
think sliould be done He knows tliat the success of his program 
depends on the reactions of three groups of people — the school staff, 
the children, and the parents He does the best he can, right from 
the beginning, to let these three groups know who he is and what 
he is trying to do and from them he gets their ideas of just what 
he should do These ideas will not always coincide — in fact, they 
may at times be completely aintradictory — but out of all of this 
initial contact will emerge a fairly valid picture of just what comes 
first as far as the personnel serviixs program is concerned An equally 
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importint result slioiiW be ibe warm acceptance ot die counselor bj 
the school stiff the children and the parents 

Teachers piruailarl) d at 

nleasmt person ^^ho males it quite clear that the fact that Mis 

ihan the netveotner who is an exlicrt A ) 6^ 

the right amwen but he ^ ,[ ,|,ey are really the 

should at least wait long enough to Unit out 

right anstsers . _ .iprprmine the actual needs 

3 The new be deteiminea by a study 

of the students Some of these from the remarls am 

of the community others "*=*> be obsiously created 

statements of the tcaclters an however the 

by the atrrtailum or the ’ , ° ( ,„[ormation about their own 

students lliemseKcs are the best ^ hvious tact and yet quite 

needs Tins would seem to ho » j,,,|opetl without a 

frequently a personnel sera ices p ^ he wants and 

single sttident ever being “ he outworn dtetum that 

what he needs Too frequently v.e accep j 
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must always know best T le cv j hnow are quite 
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something to contribute. It is true that this may at limes pose a prob- 
lem, and the counselor may have to make some careful and delicate 
decisions if he is to avoid hurling someone, but it is almost alwa>-s 
possible to make good use of one who is sincerely interested in what 
is going on. It is better to have the problem of too many people 
wanting to help than to have none at all. 

The tentative plans should be disaissed U'ith tcadicr groups for 
their reactions and criticisms, as well ns with the hope that these 
discussions will lead to a larger number of teaclicrs becoming in- 
volved in the program. Weaknesses may be noted, and cltanges and 
revisions may be worked on by groups of tcacliers as well as groups 
of students who are representative of the entire student body. As a 
result of these discussions, the program will be "firmed up," and the 
role of those staff members who are to participate in ilie program 
will become definite and understood. It may also develop that some 
of those who svish to participate actively in the program do not feel 
that they have enough skill and knowledge, and various learning 
groups may be set up. Quite frequently the community will be a 
profitable source for consultants who can help the teachers to a 
greater understanding of some of their new tasks. 

5 In the planning of the program the counselor must eventually 
decide what comes first; there will be only so much that he can do, 
and a decision must be made as to where he should start. It may 
be a case of one counselor in a small school, or it may be a director 
in a large system, but this basic problem is still the same: Wwre 
should I start, and what can I best do with the lime and money 
and personnel that I have available? Some counselors may feel that 
once the ground floor is laid, they should concentrate on getting one 
service firmly established. This might be a counseling service, it 
might be an occupational library', it xii/ght be the de^'cloptocnt ol 
a series of group guidance discussions, it might be the building up 
of test data on different pupils, and so on. What will come first de- 
pends, of course, on the particular needs of the school and the 
community, but the counselor should plan carefully before commit- 
ting himself in any one direction. This will be a continuing problem 
in the organhation of the services, and it will have to be met yearly 
when the budget for the program is being determined. 

6 Somewhere in his organizational plans, the counselor should 
see that good use is made of community resources, and he will very 
often find that a good deal is available in the way of professional 
services at practically no cost whatsoes'er, and for one with budg- 
etary. ^vorries this is an important point. Community agencies, state 
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mental health clinics universit) raunseling and testing and guidance 
services religious counseling services and so on are but a few of 
the local services that might be a valuable adjunct to ilie pupil per 
sonnd services program These services should be used but it should 
be clearly understood by all concerned that this is a school program 
and an agency or organiratmn should he 
professional status before it is used by the school The 
Luever must he aware of all of .he se^ices that are ^ 

he has some responsib.hcy m trying to deselop a closer "'•■'■“''''P 
between the school and aranous community sen ices 
deselop and use community resources .1 toy are ^ 

Retenal to a psych, am, t has often meant ng 

the bnclc in the modem school system the 

services should be such that J procedure than the 

often the use of community resources is a better p 

\ ague referral to a psychiatrist oF a eiudance com 

Most sdiool systems probably ^ jnay find himself 

mittec and the new h, find himself appointed 

a member of such a committee tec or he might have 

chairman of an already such a committee shoull 

to develop one from , p,,Jern and its members should 

fit somewhere into the ' |..n^,t,urch groups from industry 

include individuals from PTA$ j.gpj up.to^ate 

and so on The school * __(„nuiniiy can develop m the 

on the attitudes and the needs o penonnel services 

community the feeling of Jny resources that 

program and can more eas y 

will improve It „,T-,fion the counselor will plim 

7 Finally m his plan of happening m the prfr 

for a continuous evaluation ° J determine the effecu 

gram This is essential if he is to frequently ignored or 
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treated m a subjective or half he and each 
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some Aery marked differences in the organization of a program m an 
elementary school as compared with a secondary school 

1 In any school system, organization should take in grades 1 to 
12, but traditionally, personnel services programs have been planned 
only at the high school level Thus many personnel directors find that 
they must begin to develop a program in the elementary schools 
•when lhe> already have an established program in the secondary 
school 

2 The needs and the problems of the students are different Thus 
in the elementary scliool there is very little concern tvith occupational 
problems, and boy girl relations do not yet constitute a major diffi 
ailty This very fact, however, tends to stress the preventive and the 
developmental, as well as the remedial, aspects of much of the per- 
sonnel v\ork in the elementary grades An effective personnel serv- 
ices program will tend to spot developing diffiailties, and prompt 
remedial action may prevent major difficulties in the years ahead The 
actual academic work of the school is a major problem, and the 
counselor m the elementary school is often involved m the problems 
that have to do with the acquisition of basic skills and knowledge 

3 This involvement m the academic problems also means that the 
teacher is very closely related to the personnel services program The 
fact that in the elementary school one teacher works all day with 
one class means that he has a much closer relationship with a small 
group of children than has his secondary school colleague Thus the 
elementary school teacher, by the very nature of his task, comes 
closer to being a personnel worker, although not a counselor, than does 
the secondary sdiool teacher This does not mean, however, that the 
secondary school teadier should not be a personnel worker, nor does 
it mean that there is no need for the specialized counselor in the 
elementary school The elementary teacher is in a position where he 
can work more effectively as a personnel worker, but not all ele 
mentary teachers take advantage of their position Some secondary 
sdiool teachers, on the other hand, overcome their organizational dilfi 
cullies, and work most effectively as members of a personnel services 
team 

In a secondarj sdiool, the icrm counselor often refers to a teacher 
who has been relieved of one or two teaching periods for personnel 
VNork and counseling In an elementary school, however, the part tune 
teacher, part time counselor is more of a rarity 

4 The number and the kinds of jiersonnel involved in the personnel 
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se^^.ces program are nolaK«,stf,e=.n.. On,l,e»hoIe am 

other specahrcd personnel are more hUly to be cons.deretl as pm ot 
the academic rtalt m the elementary achool Thm 

personnel workers between the home 

5 On the whole there .s a closer secondary 

anti the elementirj school than p-j-^ meetings and 

scltool This IS (luite es idem by attendance J ^ ,,e, 

the parental tlimmit at school “"'if ’’"ger they are 

go lip Elementary school ■J"''*''" |,j'e [ener children 

nciscr in the business ot activities ot course 

to exhaust them This interest in J probably 

IS sometimes a mixed blessing mteresteil in iheir childrens 

wish that some parents “ „,aV, ihe imtoiiunatc assumption 

school activities Some parents j ,,,ay can tell the 

that .merest tn their chiWs schoo l orkmea^^^ 

teacher how he should P“';“^J„J„ecesn.r.ly rerrela.e with sM 

inrormed gently that inicres parent interest is a 

In the vas? majority o£ cases .merest does not con 

desired situation and it . cUe guides , 

tinue as the child progresses S ,he d.llerent gradB 

Parental pressure of '“""'Jl.t^.toc.or m a certain Conn«t 

A fnend ol the author s is a P' smith and all 

.cm school system where al 'P' P* 5 the him™ ^ 

boys must go to Ptincelon > am. the P""“ ” m 

the elemenlary school " hiSmn ma, no. be able m ^ “ 

with the thought that some ol the p„ng “> “ ^te 

any college that some ^."'^..ere one gels h.s 

that from an — o - ary 


Ihere are a tew choices .smote realistic an. hmc 

even he said ihal .he * wetclion 

at the elemenlary school eve centered cidtuf3 

the concern IS too often purely a se 
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CAUSES OF DimCULTY 
IN THE ORGANIZATION OF 
THE PERSONNEL SERVICES PROGRAM 

As the counselor proceeds to plan the organization ot his program, 
what are some of the pitfalls? IVhat are some of the causes of his 
troubles and difiicuUies^ 

1 A rigid, unbending, "no-elbow room" type of administration ts 
often a major cause of trouble One might assume that since the 
administration feels that it needs the services of personnel workers, 
it would be sympathetic, and to some degree share with them 
the personnel point of view Sometimes, unfortunately, this is not 
the case The administrative superiors of the personnel staff may 
have quite a different concept of the personnel function than do the 
personnel staff themselves The counselor may be considered to be 
the principal’s hendiman, may be the fellow who is supposed to do 
the 'dirty work,* may be the disciplinarian, or may be expected to 
perform a senes of obnoxious tasks Theoretically, the counselor 
should know about this before he lakes the 30 b, but sometimes the 
picture may seem much different m June, when the counselor is 
being interviewed for the job, from what it does in December, after be 
has been involved in it for a few months 
The administration may be of the ‘ leave ihings-as-ihey are” type, 
on the assumption that it is dangerous to do anything that may raise 
questions, and the counselor may have his troubles m getting any 
thing new into the system or having any son of evaluation of what 
IS going on The positions of some school administrators are highly 
political, and they are uneasy about doing anyvhvng that might 
offend a potential voter, thus any program that may raise problems 
that have been partially buried would be frownetl upon 
It IS even possible that the ‘ Rip Van Winkle type of administra 
tion would hire a school counselor since it is the ‘ thing to do 
Having slept for a number of years, however, this type of admm 
istration would still imagine that educational policies and plans and 
curriculum should be just as they were half a century ago 
Thus the administration of the school may not always be what it 
appears at first sight, and it may prove to be the major obstacle m 
the path of the provision of an effective personnel services program 
2 Trouble is almost a foregone conclusion if the program is im 
posed from the top on an unwilling group of teachers and an unin 
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terestcd group ot studcnls The counselor miy base the prognm 
imposed on the stall hy the pnnapal but m hts name and thus lie 
will be unhappily tied to the pnncipal and tarrtd ttjih hts brash 
There will almost certainly be resentment and about the best one 
could expect would be apathy There wtll be no “ “ 

objecttte!^ and many school personnel wtll be expected » t!” 
w.ih which they disagree The counselor may be ^ 

but the stall and the students m the sclmol must ‘ ' 
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mg ,1 they are to be enthustastic and tnterested participants 
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possible that some teachers may be ^ |^„\bould know just "hat 
the counselor rise to deletld them ultimate 

the teachem expect them to do “ ,l,ey share common 
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tasks and where they part “'”P”7(„naions expectations and oh 
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be aware oE the organizatjon of senices m different schools throughout 
the country A few examples are presented here, and the reader may 
find that some of the organizational procedures that are suggested 
would be suitable for lus own system In checking around the country, 
the author would feel that these schools are fairly reprcseniatite of 
those that might be said to range from good to excellent in the 
quality of their personnel serMces programs 

In City A there are 2G elementary schools, with a population of 
9,078 children, four junior high schools, with a population of 3,415, 
one high school, with a population of 2 536, and one teclinical 
vocational high school with a population of 350 There are full time 
counselors in the junior and senior high schools, as well as a few 
part time counselors m the senior high school The relationship of the 
director of personnel services to all principals is one of consultation, 
service, leadership, and co-ordination, but not authority In Figure 2 



Figure 2 


It may be noted that the director is called the director of the diiision 
of counseling services He has a direa responsibility for the system 
wide 'adjustment services bulmoreofaconsultantrelationshipiothe 
personnel senices in eacli school 
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In Cily B there arc 87 elementary sdiools, nilh a »[ 

19 984, tour tumor high seliools, unh a population ol 
Ltir t;n,or Ingl. sehool, w.th a popoUtton ot 4,170 In 1 ot he 
elementary seliools there are sesenlh and eighth grades, sshith 
e enLll7 be absorbed into new )un.or high sdiooU The dnedor 
guidance, the supenisor of at.endance, the reading consultams 
Sreetor of cliild study, the educational adjustment “b “ud ^ 
elementary school counselor are all directly ^ 

i„te.lden:^of seliools Th.s pla-f „„ 

3. will probably mem that the niiiereiu 



Figure 3 


coordinating aiilhoriiy, 

in different directions, lad-mg o, her duties Thisnou d 

since the superintendent has a ,„d it nould seem oro^ 

be a good example of excessne ^ 5 under the 

logJl that all of these semces sbo'tW responsibility lor then 

personnel sers.ces and that he sh^ ^^^tera such as th^' 

eiTective aclministraiion m m occupation oE the 
would be preferable for ibe “ , juration .lation oE 

personnel services to be that o schools with a l>op g 

in City C there are eight e li^enurj, s ^ „[ 

2,622 students, one 1'™'“ jjluih «ith a I>oP>''a“°" 
students, and one child guidance seme 

be noted m Figure 4 ,i,csdiool systems “ ' elo 

direct supervisory relationsh p j personnel rjre 

ices, and an advisory die counselors as si ■ 

meiitary and sccoiidary sch-^ ^"^el sen.ces director 
teachers and principals 
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Sopenaonr fe£rtot»f 

Figure 4 


C, as m Cjt) A. has respomibibty for the direction o£ the at> "tde 
personnel senices, but not for the personnel services in the individual 
schools This IS understandable since the top man in an) one school 
is the pnnapal, and he would be in a difficult position lE some oE his 
staff members, such as counselors, were responsible to someone outside 
of the school This does point out, however, the necessit) for hav^ng 
pnnapals vsho are ‘ personnel minded, since the counselor who is re- 
sponsible to an un5)Tiipathetic principal will have a difficult time, even 
lE he has the support of the at) director of personnel services 
In Town D there are four elemeniar) schools, with a population of 
1,200, and one high school, with a population of 625 As is often 
the case in a small s)-5iem, the director of guidance here has no clearly 
defined functions or responsibilities He has his office in the high 
school and does most of his work there He is responsible to both the 
pnnapal of the high school and the supenntendenL He has an 
advisory relationship to the two speaal teachers in the elementar) 
schools, and to the pnnapals of the elementar) schools In this small 
s)siem this organizational procedure, shovvTi in Figure 5, works well, 
but sucli an informal plan vsould not be likely to be effective tn a 
larger system where the lines of responsibiUiy must be more sharpl) 
defined 
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Figures 


I. „ar be noted that tn three o£ those schoo, s,s.e.ns the tenn 
'■guidance services still remains m c c« organization of a 

The counselor who is task of the 

rapidly expanding system, or who organiza 

reorganization of a somewhat sta > cffcctne for his 

tional procedures and plans those organ 

S)Hem It ts doubtful, howerer. or .ntcrup.rf, 

izationil plan exactly like any ° tailor made affair, fnietl espe* 
stnce rn each conrmun.ty ,t ' “ L” "rserre, 

ctally to the school, and the oI pup.l perM"'' 

It also .merest, ng to note .llusmted by 

services at the stale le\el T ^ j ^ die stale of Conncclicu , 

Figure e, for dre state of Ohio, Figot' ’■ 



Figtt« 
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Figure 7 


and Figure 8. tor the state ot New York. It may also be noted that 
these three states would be considered to be among the best m tne 
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country with regard to their Icadenhip in the development of pupil 
personnel servnces m the schools 

Thus at the state level too there is no one particular pticrn of 
organization, although the general trend is to have a major ofKcc 
bureau or department which is m chargeof all pupil personnel services 
m the sdiools There is some move too to stall these 
competent professional workers rather than wit po 
correct poht.cnl color The next decade 
major changes m the organization and administntio P P 
sonnel services at the state department level 
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something to contribute Zt is true that this ma) at times pose a proZi- 
lem, and the counselor may ha\e to make some careful and delicate 
decisions if he is to aNoid hurting someone, but it is almost always 
possible to make good use of one who is sincerely interested m what 
IS going on It IS better to ha\e the problem of too many people 
wanting to help than to hat e none at all 
The tentative plans should be discussed with icadier groups for 
their reactions and criticisms, as well as with the hope that these 
discussions will lead to a larger number of teachers becoming m 
\olved in the program Weaknesses may be noted, and clianges and 
revisions may be worked on by groups of teachers as well as groups 
of students who are representative of the entire student body As a 
result of these discussions, the program will be ' finned up,” and the 
role of those staff members who are to participate in the program 
will become definite and understood It may also develop that some 
of those who wish to participate actively in the program do not feel 
that they have enough skill and knowledge, and \arious learning 
groups may be set up Quite frequentlj the community will be a 
profitable source for consultants who can help the teachers to a 
greater understanding of some of their new tasks 

5 In the planning of the pn^ram the counselor must e>entuaUy 
decide what comes first, there will be only so much Uiat he can do, 
and a decision must be made as to where he should start It may 
be a case of one counselor m a small school, or it may be a director 
m a large system, but this basic problem is still the same Where 
should 1 start, and what can I best do with the time and money 
and personnel tliat I have available? Some counselors may feel that 
once the ground floor is laid, they should concentrate on getting one 
service firmly established This might be a counseling service, it 
might be an occupational library, it might be the development of 
a series of group guidance discussions, it might be the building up 
of test data on different pupils, and so on WTiat will come first de 
pends, of course, on the particular needs of the school and the 
community, but the counselor should plan carefully before commit 
ting himself in any one direction This will be a continuing problem 
in the organization of the services, and it will have to be met yearly 
when the budget for the program is being determined 

6 Somewhere in his organizational plans, the counselor should 
see that good use is made of community resources, and he will very 
often find that a good deal is asailable m the way of professional 
services at practically no cost whatsoever, and for one with buclg 
clary wornes this is an important point Community agencies, state 



